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PREFACE 


This book has been prepared as a basic treatise on Ameri- 
can secondary education as a whole, just as ‘‘The Junior 
High School, Enlarged Edition,” and ‘“‘The Junior-College 
Movement”’ are intended as basic treatises of the two recent 
major innovations in American secondary-school organiza- 
tion. Through these three books the author has endeavored 
to provide a comprehensive fundamental treatment of this 
division of our educational system. Other books now in the 
field which “‘The American Secondary School” most nearly 
resembles are those usually bearing the name ‘“‘principles 
of secondary education.’ This work is, however, more in- 
clusive than are those bearing this title, the widened scope 
being achieved without enlarging the volume and also, it 
is hoped, without sacrificing fundamental phases of topics 
ordinarily dealt with in books of this kind. Among the 
topics treated to which it has not been customary to accord 

- more than minor consideration, if they are treated at all, 
are the secondary-school organization as it relates to size 
and distribution of high schools, rural secondary education, 
vocational education, and other types of secondary educa- 
tion; adaptations to differences in ability among pupils; 

- educational and vocational guidance ; allied (extra-curricular) 
activities; community relationships; problems relating to 
the teaching staff; the school plant and costs. The judgment 
is ventured that a basic treatise on secondary education is not 
complete unless it deals with these as well as with topics 
usually included, namely, the history of secondary education, 
pupils, aims, relationships to schools above and below, reor- 
ganizations like the junior high school and junior college, 
European secondary education, and the curriculum. 
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The differences between this and other treatises in the field 
do not relate solely to scope. There are differences also in the 
nature of treatment and in organization. The intent has been 
to afford both a fairly complete picture of the present 
secondary-school situation and of the trends or dynamics of 
secondary education. To this end, there is a substantial bal- 
last of fact disclosing the present practices and opinions and 
recent shifts with respect to them. To facilitate the inter- 
pretation of these facts there is frequent resort to graphic 
methods of representation. Much thought has been given to 
the organization of the content, with the aim of transmitting 
to the reader a coherent and systematic understanding of the 
whole subject. The organization is well illustrated in the 
sequence of chapters. The book begins with a brief treat- 
ment of the development of American secondary education ; 
it proceeds with a consideration of the pupil, then of the 
purposes of secondary education and its relationships to ele- 
mentary and to higher education, and then of the organiza- 
tion of secondary schools, the curriculum, guidance, and the 
extra-curriculum ; the final chapters turn to the problems of 
the staff responsible for carrying on the work, and to material 
considerations; that is, the plant in which the work is carried 
on and the financial responsibilities involved. The effort at 
effective organization has also been extended to the content 
within the chapters. This may be illustrated in the distri- 
bution of materials pertaining to European education. These 
have been placed, not in separate chapters where they are 
customarily found, but at points within related chapters 
where significant contrasts and similarities with our own 
schools will be made more apparent and therefore more 
functional in the reader’s understanding of secondary-school 
problems. ; 

“The American Secondary School’ is intended as a text- 
book in courses in ‘‘secondary education,”, or principles of 
secondary education, in colleges, teachers’ colleges, and uni- 
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versities. Most of the materials in it have been put to the 
test of classroom use with more than fifteen hundred stu- 
dents taking such a course in the University of Minnesota. 
Its preparation as a basic treatise in the field should make 
it serviceable also for individual readers who desire to se- 
cure a comprehensive view of the secondary school, for 
high-school teachers’ meetings, and for reading circles where 
a volume is needed for those at work in schools on this level. 
Among those who contributed most to the volume by help- 
ful criticism while making use of the materials in instruc- 
tion or otherwise are Professors J. Orin Powers, Percival W. 
Hutson, and James M. Hughes, at this writing respectively 
of George Washington University, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Northwestern University ; Dean Oliver L. Troxel 
of the Municipal University of Wichita, Kansas; Mr. Grayson 
N. Kefauver, instructor in secondary education in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and Mr. Charles W. Boardman, prin- 
cipal of the University High School, University of Minnesota. 
Professor Fred Engelhardt of the University of Minnesota 
has made helpful suggestions at many points, but especially 
concerning the chapter on plant and costs. 
Acknowledgment is made of the courtesy of authors and 
publishers in permitting the making of quotations which 
contribute materially to any claim to merit the book may 
have. The writer is under obligation for privilege to quote 
from books and monographs published by the Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, The Century Co., D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, Funk & Wagnalls Company, Ginn and Company, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, The Macmillan Company, and 
Public School Publishing Company; from monographs and 
bulletins issued by the Department of Education of The 
University of Chicago; Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; the University of Iowa; the University of Minne- 
sota; the University of Wisconsin; the Board of Education, 
Denver, Colorado; from Research Bulletins of the National 
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Education Association; from Yearbooks of the National 
Society for the Study of Education; and from a book pri- 
vately published by its author, Dr. Walter J. Gifford. Educa- 
tional and other periodicals from which materials have been 
drawn are the American Journal of Psychology, American 
School Board Journal, Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, Educational Research Bulletin (of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity), Educational Review, Elementary School Journal, 
English Journal, General Science Quarterly, Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, Journal of Educational Research, Journal 
of Home Economics, New Republic, School and Society, School 
Review, and Teachers College Record. Full reference to the 
sources drawn upon is usually given at the ends of the chap- 
ters In which quotations are made; the use of the Arabic and 
' Roman numerals in cross references is explained after the 
manner of reference described in the footnote on page 1 of 
this book. 

_ Drawings for the many figures were prepared in the Medical 
Art Shop of the University of Minnesota. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


I. RECENT RAPID GROWTH IN AMERICAN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Two major concerns of the chapter. In a general volume pur- 
porting to deal with American secondary schools in a com- 
prehensive way, it is desirable to give early some notion of 
their present scope. This can best be done, it is believed, by 
setting forth and considering facts pertaining to their recent 
growth. This concluded, it will be appropriate to enter upon 
a treatment of the educational background out of which the 
present secondary-school situation has developed. The first 
chapter, therefore, is concerned with (1) the recent growth of 
present-day secondary education in this country and (2) its 
background. 

The remarkable recent growth in numbers. The recent rapid 
growth of our secondary schools is a matter of frequent com- 
ment. Not, however, until one tries to put the growth in 
definite numerical terms does its astounding nature become 

Note. In this text Arabic numerals in parenthesis refer to items in the 


Selected References at the end of each chapter. Roman numerals in parenthesis 
preceding the Arabic numerals refer to the chapter in this book to which the 


reference is appended. 
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apparent. If the beginning point of the recent period over 
which the development is to be studied is 1890 and the sub- 
sequent points for consideration are a decade apart up to 
1920, the number of public high schools reporting to the 
United States Bureau of Education is seen (Table I) to have 
mounted from approximately 2500 in the first period to 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
INSTRUCTORS, AND PUPILS ENROLLED FROM 1889-1890 To 1919-19201 


CLASSES OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS) jgg9-1890 | 1899-1900 | 1909-1910 | 1919-1920 
AND ITEMS ; 
Public high schools 
Number of schools re- 

DOCUNE Wee 2 ig 25526 6,005 10,213 14,326 
Number of instructors . 9,120 20,372 41,667 63,258 
Number of pupils .. . 202,963 519,251 915,061 | 1,857,155 

Private high schools and | 

academies 
Number of schools re- 

Ree DOrtinges wir nk ee ot 1,632 1,978 1,781 2,093 
Number of instructors . 7,209 10,117 11,146 14,946 
Number of pupils .. . 94,931 110,797 117,400 184,153 


All secondary schools 
Number of schools re- 


POLLING es < Ace a. oS 4,158 7,983 11,994 16,419 
Number of instructors . 16,329 30,489 52,813 78,204 


Number of pupils .. . 297,894 630,048 1,032,461 | 2,041,308 


approximately 6000 by 1899-1900, to over 10,000 by 1909- 
1910, and to more than 14,000 by the close of the period con- 
sidered. The number of teachers in these schools increased 
from more than 9000 at the opening to well over 63,000 — 
about seven times as many — at the close of the thirty-year 
period. The most astonishing proportionate increase is in 
the number of pupils, which in the three decades climbed 
from 202,963 to 1,857,155 — more than nine times as many 

1From Table 1 in “Statistics of Public High Schools, 1921-1922,” United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 7 (1924), p. 2, and Table 1 in “Statis- 


tics of Private High Schools and Academies,” United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 60 (1923), p. 11. 
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at the end as at the beginning of the period considered! For 
the school year 1921-1922 the total enrollment in public high 
schools was 2,229,407. 

The increase for the thirty-year period for private second- 
ary schools reporting was as follows: in number of schools, 
from 1632 to 2093; in number of teachers, from 7209 to 
14,946; and in number of pupils, from 94,931 to 184,153. 
For all schools, public and private, the increase in number of 
pupils mounted from somewhat less than 800, 000 to more 
than 2,000,000. 

The growth as compared with the growth of the total popula- 
tion and the growth in higher education. Although the gross 
figures just cited are impressive, comparisons with the in- 
creases in total population and in enrollment in higher educa- 
tion are much more so. Such a comparison has been made 
available by the Bureau of Education, and the results are 
reproduced in Fig. 1, in which the index numbers were ar- 
rived at by dividing the population or enrollment for some 
year under consideration, say 1902, by that for 1890, the in- 
itial year for the computations made. Thus the index number 
for any year is the percentage which the population or enroll- 
ment in that year is of the population or enrollment in 1890. 

The rapid increase of our population during the period con- 
sidered is a matter of frequent comment and wonder. The 
same may be said for the growth of enrollment in higher 
institutions, which is here seen to be much more rapid than 
the population. But the increase is even more marked for 
enrollment in secondary institutions, manifesting, indeed, a 
notable acceleration. 

The extent of gain on the population. A more accurate meas- 
ure of the gain on the population is afforded by a computation 
of the percentages of that portion of the population fourteen 
to seventeen years of age, inclusive, represented by those 
enrolled in secondary schools (Fig. 2). The use of this as 
a measure of the extent of popularization of secondary 
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Fic.1. Percentages of increase in the United States of the total population, 

high-school enrollment, and college enrollment. (After Fig. 1 in Frank 

M. Phillips’s ‘Statistical Survey of Education, 1921-1922,” United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 38 (1924), p. 8) 
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education is preferable to the figures frequently used, — 
the number in a thousand of the population represented 
by the secondary-school enrollment, — because it shows the 
approximate proportion of those of normal age for the four 
high-school grades who are in high school. These percentages 


Per Cent 
10 15 


Year 0 5 


1890 


Fic. 2. Percentages of population of the United States from fourteen to 

seventeen years of age in 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920, represented by the 

enrollment in public and private secondary schools. (In outline, public 
high schools; black, private high schools and academies) 


for public high schools for the census years used (1890, 1900, 
1910, and 1920) are, respectively, 3.8, 8.4, 12.7, and 24.0; 
for private high schools and academies, 1.8, 1.8, 1.6, and 
2.4; for all secondary schools, 5.6, 10.2, 14.3, and 26.4. They 
portray a remarkably rapid popularization during the thirty- 
year period represented, for public high schools and for all 
secondary schools. 
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~ It must be borne in mind that, because of the difficulty of 
securing reports from all schools, the computations are con- 
servative; if all schools had reported, the percentages would 
all have been larger — by how much it is impossible to state 
with complete accuracy. Some suggestion of the extent of 
discrepancy may be obtained by comparing for the year 
1921-1922 the figures on enrollment in public high schools as 
already cited on a preceding page with those published by 
the United States Bureau of Education as being reported to 
it by state departments of education. In the former case the 
number was 2,229,407 and in the latter, 2,878,009.1_ The 
difference is largely attributable to the fact that the state 
departments secure reports from a larger number of schools 
than does the Bureau of Education, to which local school 
authorities do not so much feel the obligation to submit the 
data requested. If to this larger enrollment is added that in 
private secondary schools for the same year, the total in all 
secondary schools is seen to have been well over 3,000,000. 
When the enrollments in public high schools as gathered in 
these two ways are turned into percentages of the population 
normal for the four high-school years, they become approxi- 
mately 28.4 and 36.6, disclosing a difference between the two 
bases of 8.2 per cent of the population fourteen to seventeen 
years of age, inclusive. A similar computation for public high 
schools on the latter basis for 1923-1924 gives an approxima- 
tion of 38.8 per cent. If to these are added the figures on 
private secondary schools for the same year, this percentage 
would run well over 40 per cent of all children of these ages. 

An era of public secondary education. It is obvious from the 
materials already canvassed that the growth we have seen 
is for the most part restricted to public high schools. Just 
how large this dominance of public schools is may be seen 
‘in the percentages of all public secondary schools and of all 
secondary-school pupils in public schools for the year-points 

1 Table 1, United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 31 (1924), p. 2. 
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used in presenting the foregoing data (Fig. 3). The propor- 
tion of public secondary schools to the total of all secondary 
schools reporting to the Bureau of Education rises from 
60.8 per cent for 1889-1890 to 75.2, 85.2, and 87.3 per cent 
at the end of the three ten-year periods. The percentage 
of pupils who are in public high schools mounts from 68.1 


Per Cent 
Year 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 10 80 90 100 
1889-1890 
1899-1900 
\ 
1909-1910 
1919-1920 


O 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


Fic. 3. Percentage ratios of public high schools and pupils enrolled in 
them to all secondary schools and secondary-school pupils reported.! 
(Black, percentage of schools ; in outline, percentage of pupils) 


at the opening to 91.0 at the end of the thirty years. The 
percentages continued to rise after 1920, since in 1921-1922 
the percentage for schools was 87.7 and for pupils, 92.3. 
The whole period was one not only of public-high-school 
dominance, but of increasing public-high-school dominance. 
We are in an era of public secondary education. 

Interest should attach to some special consideration of the 
status in recent years as to number of private high schools 

1 Table 1, United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No, 7 (1924), p. 2. 
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and academies and as to enrollment in them. When grouped 
under Roman Catholic, other denominational, or nonsec- 
tarian auspices, the only group showing any growth in num- 
ber of schools is the first-named, which increased during 1895 
and 1922 from 280 to 949. Schools of all other denominations 
considered as a group show an appreciable decline in number, 
albeit data for particular denominations within this large 
_ group experienced minor accretions. The nonsectarian group 
experienced a large decline. 


TABLE II. NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES UNDER ROMAN 
CATHOLIC, OTHER DENOMINATIONAL, AND NONSECTARIAN AUSPICES, 
AND NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THESE SCHOOLS IN 1895 AND 19221 


SCHOOLS PUPILS 
DENOMINATION 
1895 1922 1895 1922 
Roman Catholic. . .. . 280 949 LQ TT 87,049 
Other denominations. . . 630 494 39,664 48,285 
Nonsectarian ...... 1270 520 65,906 51,307 
Ota or. | ieee i 2180 1963 118,347 186,641 


The data on enrollment conform somewhat to tendencies 
in number of schools, the differences being that the schools of 
“other denominations” show a small amount of growth, and 
that the nonsectarian schools declined less in enrollment than 
might be anticipated from the large decline in the number of 
institutions. Examination of tabulations year by year (not 
reproduced here) indicates that the most pronounced period 
of development of schools under Roman Catholic control 
began about 1909-1910, and has continued until the last 
year for which data are available. In fact, the growth was 
so pronounced as to lead to the inference that it resulted from 
putting in operation a vigorous program of expansion which 
has been carried on over a period of years. Were it not for the 


1 Adapted from’ Tables 1 and 2, United States Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 60 (1928), pp. 1-2. 
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growth in this single denomination the increases shown for 
public high schools would have been even larger than the data 
so far cited have represented them to be. 

While it has not universal validity, a generalization which 
may be assumed to be in large part applicable is that de- 
nominationalism is a chief factor in the persistence of private 
secondary education, and that it is most effectively operative 
with Roman Catholics. 

Comparison with degrees of popularization in other countries. 
It is not infrequently stated that the rapid growth of second- 
ary education and the degree of its popularization attained in 
this country have never been equaled in any other place and 
time. The statement is in all likelihood true, although it is so 
sweeping that to substantiate it unequivocally would require 
much more time than has yet been devoted to this type of 
investigation. The most significant study in this connection 
is one by Byrne, in which he reports for a number of coun- 
tries what percentages the ‘‘four-year enrollments” were of 
“four-year age-populations.”! In essence, his method was 
(1) the computation of percentages for the United States for 
a number of years, such as those already reported above; that 
is, percentages which the four-year high-school enrollments 
are of the age-populations normal for the grades concerned, 
and (2) the computation of analogous percentages for anal- 
ogous four-year groups in other countries. Such a study is 
hedged about by so many limitations in the kind and amount 
of data at hand that one can readily agree with Byrne that 
the percentages derived, especially for the foreign countries, 
cannot be regarded as accurate; but they are sufficiently de- 
pendable to be reproduced here (Table III). The dates intro- 
duced are those of the estimated four-year age-populations. 
The dates for the enrollment figures for the foreign countries 
did not always correspond with those of the United States, 
but were seldom more than a year or two displaced. 

1 Lee Byrne (4). 
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In qualification and interpretation of these figures we shall 
do well to follow Byrne: 


Before trying to interpret this array some qualifications should 
be made. Calculations for Germany and France are based on 
definite facts.... Those for England and Wales and several 
countries are more conjectural. In general’ the European figures 
probably represent the situation in the dominant types of schools 
and not all the schools... . 


TABLE III. THE PERCENTAGES! FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES OF FOUR-YEAR AGE-POPULATION REPRESENTED BY 
THE FouR-YEAR ENROLLMENT 


PER PER 

NATION ae NATION Gane 

United States,1870..... 2.0 || Germany, 1910) er. eee abi 
United States, 1890... . . | 4.22 || Austria, 1912 .......4 2.0 
Wnrtedustates,a) O11 ag po. ee Loe) tk Ung any. 100 0 ene ne 1.5 
United States, 1912-2 =. 3.) 15.2) I) Switzerland) 1912)5. 9. ee Zee 
United States1913)..-.- se) 15.3 || Netherlands; 1913: 3202) 2.6 
United States, 1914... . . | 16.2 Denmark, 1911 52 a ee 5.4 
United States. 1915, 42.5 . ) Lhe Norway, 1970205 = eee 4.5 
England and Wales, 1915 . . Sool Sweden 194.» ~ o Seeee 1.4 
Seotland 191405 ee a ee 9.1 Talyil9l¢ bescet «ea eee 0.7 
Treland'.:9 i diss Se eee, ee 4:3 Spaitsel O10 ee nee pL 
(Brancesst9idie, = ign een cee 2A IRUSS1 ool 0 See a ee 1.3 
Belin 912i eta rene 2.57 | dapans, LO L275 02s .e oe eee 1.8 


Considerable additions could probably be made for industrial 
and commercial schools of secondary grade in central European 
countries. This addition would be largest for Germany ; possibly 
it would double the German figures, and Sweden seems to approxi- 
mate the educational situation of Germany. Moreover, European 
countries do more for their boys than their girls, and a comparison 
‘based on boys alone would give Europe a better showing... . 

But, when all is said and every possible allowance is made, the 
contrast with the United States is startling. However efficient 


} Byrne refers to these as “ratios of four-year enrollment to four-year popu- 
lation,” but his description of the method of computation used justifies referring 
to them as percentages. See Byrne (4), p. 327. 


. 2 The small discrepancy between this percentage and that reported for 1890 
in Fig. 2 is owing to a somewhat different use of basic data. 
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the German secondary schools may have been in what they did, 
they could not have been enrolling more than a fourth as large a 
proportion of the people at the time of their latest reports as was 
the United States. Germany was admittedly autocratic and did 
not desire advanced education for the masses. But France, with 
its republican form of government, has never had democratic 
education either. England in 1915 was about where we were in 
1890 as regards secondary-school enrollments.... We may well 
believe that all the European countries are moving educationally in 
the direction in which we have gone but that they are roughly half a 
century behind us in the particular aspect of educational conditions 
examined... viz.: that degree of socialization [popularization] of 
education that 1s reflected in the proportion of people getting secondary 
education. 


The meaning of the influx for the secondary school. The re- 
cent popularization of American secondary education is 
widely meaningful from the standpoint of its significance for 
the secondary schools themselves and the service they are 
called upon to render, as well as from the standpoint of the 
forces that have been at work to bring on the influx. Various 
attempts have been made to explain both. A helpful presen- 
tation of the main points of significance for the secondary 
school was given by Inglis, who, after calling attention to the 
remarkable increase, said : ° 


First of all, it means that a much larger proportion of our 
citizenry is receiving some amount and kind of secondary educa- 
tion, and presumably that the average level of trained intelligence 
has been raised measurably within the past quarter of a century. 
Second, it means that the group of pupils now attending the 
secondary school constitutes a far more heterogeneous body in 
capacities, economic or social status, and educational needs than 
was the secondary school clientele of 1890 or 1900. Third, it 
means that new and diversified demands have been made on the 
secondary school. Fourth, it means that the problems of financial 
support have become increasingly important and difficult. Fifth, 
it means that within a very short space of time the secondary 


1 Byrne (4), pp. 327-328. The italics are the present writer’s. 
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school has had to make many important and difficult adjust- 
ments — demands which could not be met adequately within the 
brief period of such an extraordinary development. It may safely 
be prophesied that it will take at least a generation to meet at all 
adequately adjustments already demanded by the changed 
character of the secondary school clientele.? 


The influx and the mentality of high-school pupils. We are 
probably correct in inferring from the statement of the second 
type of effects as pointed out by Inglis that he believed that 
the high school is not as selective as was formerly the case — 
that larger proportions of those of average mentality or less 
are finding their way into secondary-school grades. This 
belief is frequently met with in the literature of secondary 
education and is often heard discussed among those at work 
in our high schools. For instance, Byrne makes a good deal 
of it in the article from which we have already quoted.? 
Keener is quoted in Chapter III as being convinced of a 
similar trend. The field of mental testing has been developed 
too recently to make it possible to authenticate this common 
belief by comparing intelligence-test scores, mental ages, or 
intelligence quotients of pupils of twenty or thirty years ago 
with those of today. The best that can be done is to draw 
upon the results of a statistical estimate by Thorndike of the 
influence of the recent popularization of education on the 
quality of pupils entering high school. His special problem 
was this change as it affected the pupils’ ability to learn 
algebra. He first found that whereas in 1890 only one child 
in ten reaching their teens in the United States entered high 
school, by 1918 this proportion had been increased to almost 
one in three. Assuming, on the basis of earlier investigations, 
a coefficient of correlation of 0.70 between native capacity and 
continuance in school, he computed the ‘distribution of 
intellect in 1,000 pupils of the first year of high school accord- 


1 Alexander J. Inglis in I. L. Kandel (16), pp. 253-254, 
2 Byrne (4), pp. 328-329. 
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ing as one in ten or one in three enters high school.” His 
findings, illustrated by the following quotation, show mark- 
edly different distributions of intellect for the two degrees of 
popularization : 

In the former case [one in ten entering high school], 95 per cent 
of the pupils . . will be above average in native intellectual 
capacity; in the latter case [one in three], only 83 per cent. In 
the former case, seven tenths of the pupils will be in the top fifth 
- of human beings for intellect; in the latter case, only four and 
one-half tenths... .1 


The influences toward popularization. Nothing less than pro- 
found social influences could result in the astounding popu- 
larization of secondary education which has been described. 
These will to some degree stand out in the background of the 
present situation in American secondary education, to be 
sketched in the next section of the chapter, but it seems per- 
tinent to mention a number of them here. Unquestionably 
some of the influx has resulted from changes in the cultural 
traditions of our people and from an increased consciousness 
of the rather intimate dependence of the cultural level at- 
tained on the extent of attendance on educational institutions. 
Doubtless American individualism has been at work to some 
extent in the partly selfish desire of parents to secure for their 
children the social and economic benefits accruing from higher 
training. But the expansion of secondary-school facilities, 
which makes this level of education more generally available, 
is far from prompted by this selfish motive alone: it has re- 
sulted also from a conviction among us that the type of 
political institution for which we stand calls for an intelligent 
citizenry, and that such a citizenry is not attained without 
the facilities to achieve it. The popularization must also 
have been brought about by our increasing affluence both as 
a nation and as individuals. In a later chapter lack of educa- 
tional traditions and low economic status are established as 


1 Edward L. Thorndike (28), pp. 357-358. 
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factors of elimination. If the influence of these factors is 
offset, increased influx must follow. Other influences are the 
steady drift toward urban life, and the improvement of roads 
and other facilities for transportation. Last to be mentioned 
is the influence of enriched curricula, better suited to the 
widening range of capacity and interest represented in those 
enrolled. This is in effect a reciprocal influence, since these 
broadened curricula are themselves also a result of the 
popularization.! 

It is only natural that from time to time, on account of the 
vast outlay already involved and the even vaster drain on 
resources called for by an impending further popularization, 
someone raises in emphatic terms the question of whether we 
ought to go forward with the program either in its present 
form or in its logical conclusion of complete popularization of 
secondary education. In the main, however, the populace, 
when asked to decide upon the question of taking another 
step in outlay, has responded affirmatively. Nevertheless it 
is essential that as a people we hold to our faith in the impor- 
tance of a popularized secondary education, appreciating 
both its meaning and its responsibilities. No one has set 
forth in better form than Judd this need for a common 
appreciation of the significance of a free secondary school :? 


What the American people need at this time is a new insight 
into the essentials of their democratic society. America has 
undertaken to set up a new social system. It has taken genera- 
tions to bring about a partial disruption of European traditions. 
The traditions of that older form of society dictate that a part 
and only a part of the people shall have a higher education. The 
older civilization has bequeathed to us also an industrial system 
which calls for a certain number of people who are to do the hard 
work of the world. This industrial system makes its distinctions 
among people in terms of leisure and wealth and consequent 
opportunity to take on a higher education. Our democracy still 


1 (IIT) (6), p. 444. 
* Charles H. Judd (14), pp. 100-102. 
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retains many of the older industrial institutions, but has said 
with regard to higher education, ‘t This is a common good; this 
shall be made accessible to all.”” This idea is beginning to pene- 
trate the thinking of our new society. In recent years it has 
spread with astonishing celerity. Today we are forced to look 
at the consequences of our new theory. The high school is 
crowded with all kinds of pupils demanding their share in the 
new social order. The taxpayer finds that the industrial system 
is not ready to bear in its accustomed ways the cost of this new 
- social order, and the public begins to be restless about an insti- 
tution which it only vaguely understands. ... The cure for the 
present situation is not easy to secure. It may be too hopeful to 
believe that Americans can be convinced of the gravity of the 
matter, even if they are told in plain terms. Perhaps.we shall 
have to live on patiently until one after another of our institu- - 
tions come to a crisis. Perhaps we shall have to wreck some more 
of our hopes and waste more human life before we work out the 
experiment which we are blindly carrying forward. Perhaps it 
is futile to ask high-school officers to undertake the responsibil- 
ity of adding to their other duties an exposition of the true pur- 
pose of a system of free high schools. If so, there may be an 
escape from complete despair. The high school has survived 
thus far and on the whole has broadened its scope in spite of 
general ignorance of its full value to American life. Probably in 
the process of human evolution a way will appear to save that 
which is good in this institution, even if no one takes up the 
task of representing it. It is worth trying, however, to make 
the effort to interest high-school teachers and principals in a 
new branch of education, namely, the training of communities 
to understand how unique the American higher education is. .. . 


Il. THE Four HISTORICAL TYPES OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
THE RAPID SUCCESSION OF TYPES 


A period of rapid social change. The last few centuries have 
wrought rapid and profound social changes in most parts of 
the world. These changes have been especially marked in a 
country like our own, of large areas and resources, only re- 
cently occupied by the race now dominating it, and (because 
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of 2 new environment) with traditions more readily modifi- 
able than in the older-settled sections of the earth. Ever 
since our earliest permanent colonization, political, social, 
and economic changes have been swift and far-reaching. 
Educational institutions are, like others, a part of the social 
whole, and are bound on this account to be adjusted to the 
social development of the period. It was to be expected, 
therefore, that our educational institutions, inclusive of that 
portion designated as secondary, should undergo rapid change 
during the period under consideration. 

The succession of types of secondary schools. In view of the 
relatively short span covered by our history since early 
colonial days — scarcely three centuries— our types of 
secondary school may be understood to have followed each 
other in relatively swift succession. They are four in number: 
(A) the Latin grammar school, (B) the academy, (C) the public 
high school, and (D) the extended secondary school. Treat- 
ments of the history of American secondary education are 
conventionally restricted to the first three; but the addition 
of the fourth is now highly justified, not only by the inevita- 
bility of extension by including in the secondary school grades 
below or above, or both, but also by the number of such reor- 
ganizations actually achieved along these lines. The re- 
mainder of the chapter will deal briefly with each of these 
four types. 


A. The Latin Grammar School 


Beginnings in New England. It was only natural that in 
moving to a new continent the colonists should endeavor to 
transplant the institutions with which they had been ac- 


1 This brief treatment of the Latin grammar school, the academy, and the pub- 
lic high school is based chiefly on the following items in the Selected References 
at the close of the chapter: Elmer E. Brown (2), Walter J. Gifford (8), Emit D. 
Grizzell (10), Alexander J. Inglis (12), and John E. Stout (27). Most of the other 
references listed at the end of the chapter have influenced the treatment to 


some extent, both in specific and general ways; some of them have been quoted 
directly. 
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- quainted in England. The first secondary schools to be estab- 
lished were, in consequence, what were known as Latin 
grammar schools, which had their prototypes in England as 
well as in continental Europe. The first reported effort to 
establish such a school was in Virginia (1621), but because of 
‘an Indian massacre it never came into being. It was left for. 
the early settlers of Massachusetts to bring the first school 
into actual operation. The first secondary school in America, 
as far as we have information, was the Public Latin School, 
established in Boston in 1635. It was established by the 
town, and fees were charged for its maintenance. Its aim 
was to prepare boys for college; its curriculum, like the 
Latin grammar schools of England, was exclusively Latin and 
Greek, this work extending through four ‘‘classes,’”’ or years. 

The earliest-known general legislation concerning second- 
ary education was also enacted by the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. In 1647 the General Court passed what is now often 
referred to as the ‘‘old deluder”’ law, which was cast in the 
following form, now interestingly quaint :! 

It being one cheife piect of yt ould deluder, Satan, to keep 
men from the knowledge of ye Scriptures, as in formr times by 
keeping y™ in an unknowne tongue, so in these latt™ times by 
pswading from ye use of tongues, yt so at least ye true sence & 
meaning of y® originall might be clouded by false glosses of saint 
seeming deceivers, yt learning may not be buried in y® grave of 
ot fathts in ye church & comonwealth, the Lord assisting oF 
endeavo's, — 

It is therefore ordted, yt ev'y towneship in this iurisdiction, 

_aftt ye Lord hath increased y™ to ye number of 50 house hold's, 
shall then forthwt» appoint one wthin their towne to teach all 
such children as shall resdért to him to write and reade, whose 
wages shall be paid eith™ by ye parents or mast's of such chil- 
dren, or by y® inhabitants in genarll, by way of supply, as ye 
maior pt of those yt ord" ye prudentials of ye towne shall appoint ; 
pvided, those y* send their children be not oppressed by paying 


1 Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England, Vol, II, p. 203. Press of William Little, Boston, 1853. 344 pp. 
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much more y® they can have y™ taught for in otht townes; & it 
is furth ordered, yt where any towne shall increase to ye numbt 
of 100 families or household', they shall set up a gramer schoole, 
ye m' thereof being able to instruct youth so farr as they may be 
fited for ye university, pvided, yt if any towne neglect ye pform- 
ance hereof above one yeare, yt every such towne shall pay 5£ 
to ye next schole till they shall pforme this order. 


For the history of secondary education the most significant 
part of the quotation is the latter portion of the second para- 
graph, making compulsory for the towns of the colony having 
a hundred or more families, or householders, the establish- 
ment of a grammar school the announced purpose of which 
was preparation for higher education. The law was some- 
what modified from time to time up to 1827 (when it was 
displaced by a law pertaining to high schools), but the 
requirement to provide the school was not removed. A law 
similar to that passed by the Massachusetts Colony in 1647 
was not long afterwards (1650) enacted by Connecticut. 

From towns reported by two investigators (W. H. Small 
and M. W. Jernegan) Grizzell makes up a list of forty Latin 
grammar schools established in New England before 1700, 
nineteen of these being in Massachusetts Bay Colony before 
1692, six in Plymouth Colony before 1692, five in Massachu- 
setts after 1692, seven in Connecticut, two in New Hamp- 
shire, and one in Rhode Island. They were to be found in 
practically all the larger towns of New England.! 

In other colonies. In no other colony was there as early or 
as vigorous a development of secondary education as in Mas- 
sachusetts or Connecticut. In almost all the colonies south 
of New England there were occasional examples of schools 
conforming more or less closely to the grammar-school type, 
but anything like a comprehensive program was. not in- 
stituted. In New York it was not until after the opening of 
the eighteenth century that attempts were made to foster 


1 Grizzell (10), pp. 7-8, Table I. 
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Latin grammar schools as public institutions in the same 
sense that the term is usable for Massachusetts, and these 
attempts did not produce results in any way comparable with 
those in Massachusetts. In 1689 William Penn ordered the 
establishment of a public grammar school in Philadelphia, 
which later became known as the William Penn Charter 
School. There were developments in most of the remaining | 
colonies, some of them warranting the designation ‘‘public”’ 
to the same degree as applied in New England, others not. 
Development of secondary education in certain Southern 
colonies was retarded more than elsewhere, in part by the 
scattered distribution of the plantation population. 

The aim and the curriculum. The college preparatory func- 
tion of the Boston Public Latin School has already been 
noted. The ‘‘old deluder”’ law, as has been seen, also decreed 
that the master of the grammar schools should be ‘‘able to 
instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for the university.” 
Public service to country, in church and commonwealth, was 
less often mentioned. Even though researches have not yet 
uncovered the outline of any of the earliest grammar-school 
curricula, it is easy to conjecture their nature because over a 
long period the requirements for admission to college were 
stated in terms of Latin and Greek. The earliest available 
organization is one adopted for the Boston Public Latin 
School in 1789, whose restriction to the classic languages and 
literatures is at once perceived : ! 


1st Class — Cheever’s Accidence. Corderius’s Colloquies — 
Latin and English. Nomenclator, Asop’s Fables — Latin and 
English. Ward’s Latin Grammar or Eutropius. 

2d Class — Clarke’s Introduction — Latin and English. Ward’s 
Latin Grammar. Eutropius, continued, Selectae e Veteri Testa- 
mento Historiae, or, Castilio’s Dialogues. The Making of Latin 
from Garretson’s Exercises. 


a Quoted by Grizzell (10), p. 13, from Henry F. Jenks’s eee Sane of Boston 
Publie Latin School,” pp. 286 ff. 
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3d Class — Czesar’s Commentaries. Tully’s Epistles, or Offices. 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Virgil. Greek Grammar. The Making of 
Latin from King’s History of the Heathen Gods. 

4th Class — Virgil, continued. Tully’s Orations. Greek Tes- 
tament. Horace, Homer, Gradus ad Parnassum. The Making 
of Latin, continued. 


Latin is seen to have been studied through all four years; 
Greek through the last two only. Late in the history of 
the grammar schools additional subjects made their appear- 
ance, especially in the vernacular and in some branches of 
mathematics. 

Control and support. Generalizing with respect to control 
and support, Grizzell says : + 


From the beginning and throughout the colonial period the 
public grammar school was everywhere [in New England], except 
in Connecticut, a town school. It was a public school in so far as 
it was subject to public control and was required by act of the 
colonial legislature. On the other hand, it did not generally 
receive public support to the extent that the public school of 
today is supported by public funds.... There were several 
methods of support that were employed. These methods varied 
in the different colonies and in the towns of the same colony. 


One or more of these methods of support were employed: 
land grants by the colony to the town for school purposes, 
private subscriptions, bequests and donations, tuition, taxa- 
tion, and income from public utilities such as fisheries. 


B. The Academy 


The earliest academy. The academy movement arose from 
the need of a secondary school broader in scope than that 
afforded through the restricted curriculum of the Latin gram- ~ 
mar school. It had something in common with European 
tendencies, but was far from being as complete a transplanta- 
tion as was its predecessor in American secondary education. 


1 Grizzell (10), pp. 19-20. 
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As early as the 1740’s Benjamin Franklin had advocated the 
establishment in Philadelphia of an institution which, when 
it began work in 1751, was the first American representative 
of the realist movement. It was called the Public Academy 
in the City of Philadelphia.1 

In his proposals for the academy Franklin had written : 


As to their studies, it would be well if they could be taught 
everything that is useful, and everything that is ornamental. But 
art is long and their time is short. It is therefore proposed, that 
they learn those things that are likely to be most useful and most 
ornamental; regard being had to the several professions for which 
they are intendéd.? 

All interested for divinity, should be taught the Latin and 
Greek; for physic, the Latin, Greek, and French; for law, the 
Latin and French; merchants, the French, German, and Span- 
ish; and, though all should not be compelled to learn Latin, 
Greek, or the modern foreign languages, yet none that have an 
ardent desire to learn them should be refused; their English, 
arithmetic, and other studies absolutely necessary, being at the 
same time not neglected.? 


Although when the academy was established it did not follow 
fully the lines mapped out by Franklin, it did provide for 
three ‘‘schools’”’ — the Latin School, the English School, and 
the Mathematical School — and was clearly a type of insti- 
tution different from any of its American predecessors. 

The development in Massachusetts and other New England 
states. The academy movement in New England began with 
the establishment of Dummer Academy at Byfield in 1763 
and of Phillips Academy at Andover in 1778, some years after 
the beginning of work in the Franklin academy. Both were 
privately controlled and endowed, the gifts to the latter from 
the Phillips family amounting to eighty-five thousand dol- 


1In 1779 this became the University of Pennsylvania. 

2 Jared Sparks, Works of Franklin, Vol. I, p. 572. Hilliard, Gray and 
Company, 1840. .. 

3 Ibid. p. 574. 
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~ lars. The increase in number of academies in Massachusetts 
was summarized by Inglis as follows: 

This institution, beginning in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, had grown in popularity until by 1820 thirty-six acad- 
emies had been incorporated in the state and many others were 
doubtless in operation. By 1825 the number which had been 
incorporated was forty and within the years 1826-1830 twenty- 
eight more had been incorporated. Thus, by the beginning of 
the high-school movement, the academy had become an insti- 
tution of far greater influence than the Latin grammar school. 


The number of academies existing in all the New England 
states in 1830 was 168.2. By 1850 it was 1007, of which 403 
were reported for Massachusetts alone.*? Thus, the academy 
had a remarkable development in New England. 

In other states. The rapid growth of academies in New Eng- 
land was paralleled in New York, where it was initiated and 
fostered by the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York. Here they ‘grew in numbers so rapidly that by 1820, 
48 had been incorporated ; by 1880, 48 more; and by 1840, 
114 more; and by 1850, or contemporaneously with the first 
high schools, 76 more, a total of 286. Of these, somewhat 
more than one half were reporting in 1850 and perhaps a 
third had never been founded or were defunct. Even at that 
the growth innumber of schools and pupils was truly phenome- 
nal, as was also that in teaching staff and financial status.’ 4 

Without citing numerical data in proof, it may be said that 
the spread of the academy to other states and sections was 
much more general than had been that of the Latin grammar 
school, showing a marked development in the South and in 
what was then the new West, now known as the Middle 
West. 


1Inglis (12), p. 150. 


2 Quarterly Register and Journal of American Education Society, Vol. II, 
p. 237. 


’ Henry Barnard, American Jotrnal of Education, Vol. I, p. 368. 
4 Gifford (8), pp. 187-188. 
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Aims and curriculum. The scope of the academy move- 
ment was much wider than that of its predecessor, the Latin 
grammar school. This has been well summarized by Grizzell : ! 

The aim of secondary education as represented by the academy 
early became twofold: training for life and preparation for col- 
lege. Although the aim of the early New England academy was 
influenced largely by religious motives, it was a broader concep- 
tion of religion than that which influenced the Latin grammar 
school. The breadth of aim is seen also in the fact that all classes 
of people were served. Girls as well as boys found a place within 
its portals. 


Inglis pointed out that higher education of girls was ‘‘prac- 
tically unprovided for” during the colonial period, even in 
Massachusetts, and that the first of the academies to admit 
girls was Leicester Academy, opened in 1784 and, from the 
start, coeducational.” 

The academies were also often looked on as sources of 
teachers for the lower schools, there being, during the period 
of early growth and rapid expansion of the academy move- 
ment, no teacher-training institutions as we know them. 

As might be anticipated from the wider function, the 
curriculum was much broader than the restricted offering in 
the Latin grammar school. It included the classical and 
mathematical subjects, some modern languages (more fre- 
quently French and, less often, Spanish), and the general 
“English” subjects, such as literature, science, history, and 
a large number of others. Some notion of the astounding 
curricular expansion in the academy may be gained from the 
following generalization concerning offerings in the academies 
in New York, which locates also for one state the period of 
greatest curricular expansion :* 

An intensive study of the curriculums of the reporting acad- 
emies shows that of the 149 subjects [sometimes hardly more 
than topics] appearing in the years 1787-1870, 100 appear for 

1 Grizzell (10) p. 32. 2 Inglis (12), p. 13. 3 Gifford (8), p. 20. 
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the first time in the years 1826-1840 as against 23 in the years 
preceding and 26 in the years following, while of 28 occasionally 
appearing and irregular subjects, 17 enter the curriculums at 
this time.... Of the subjects that came in in this period of 
15 years, apa that attained a prevalency of 75 to 100 per cent 
include algebra, astronomy, botany, chemistry, geometry, gen- 
eral history, history of the United States, surveying, and mental 
(intellectual) philosophy, while the subjects that came to be 
taught in some twenty or more schools were elements of criti- 
cism, drawing, geology, law (and civics), mensuration, music 
(in 18 schools), natural history, physiology, and trigonometry. ... 


This expansion is so extensive as to encourage the infer- 
ence, substantiated by some of the investigations, that the 
academies, overlapping the collegiate offerings as they did, 
were sometimes thought of as competitors not only of the 
Latin grammar schools but also of the colleges of that period. 
In some instances higher institutions developed*out of what 
were first established as academies. 

The length of the course varied, and there were differences 
in the length of the different courses, or “departments,” 
even in the same academy, the English being shorter than 
the classical. This was probably because there was no under- 
standing or tradition of articulation between the academies 
and the lower schools, and therefore the academies had to 
compensate for inadequacies of training in what are now re- 
garded as common-school branches. Many of the earlier 
courses, however, were three or four years in length, and, as 
time passed, the four-year period seems to have become the 
norm of practice. 

Support and control. The academies were controlled, as are 
the private colleges of today, by self-perpetuating boards of 
trustees. Sometimes these represented a religious organiza- 
tion, but the academy was much less distinctively denomi- 
national than the Latin grammar school. Perhaps a factor 
in this nondenominationalism was the difficulty of secur- 
ing adequate financial support with the increasing subdi- 
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vision of sectarian bodies. There was at the time, as Brown 
states, ‘‘a growing dissatisfaction with the prevalent secta- 
rian strife.”’ 1 

This private control does not signify exclusively private 
support, however, although some academies depended ex- 
clusively on income from private endowment and from tuition 
fees. A number of academies were given grants of land, and 
during the rapid development of these institutions under the 
supervision of the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, pending the time that the land grants made 
should become productive, they were the beneficiaries of 
legislative appropriations. This participation in. public 
resources by institutions privately controlled is what has 
induced writers in the field to refer to the academy as a 
quasi-public institution. It made logical what later took 
place for some of these institutions — a shift to full public 
status as high schools. 

An important determinant of the financial responsibility 
of an educational institution is its size. Although there were 
some academies with teaching staffs of good size and with 
large enrollments, most of them were small. The usual size of 
staff was one or two teachers, and the average number of 
pupils was from forty to fifty. 

The contributions of the academy. In the light of our funda- 
mental assumption that the nature of educational institu- 
tions reflects important social changes, it should be possible 
to relate this shift (from the Latin grammar school to the 
academy as the dominant type of secondary school) to signifi- 
cant social developments of the period included. The Latin 
grammar school was characteristic of the period of sway of 
the New England church. The disintegration of this domi- 
nance was certain to effect changes in an institution which had 

been obedient to it. Through the industrial development of 
the later colonial and early national periods a new and pros- 
1 Brown (2), p. 239. 
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perous middle-class mercantile group arose for whom narrow 
classical training had little meaning. The new institution 
came in to serve the broader need represented by those who 
would enter occupational pursuits without going on to col- 
lege, as well as those planning to continue their education. It 
was, in effect, an expression of expanding democracy. The 
specific contributions to school improvement made by the 
academy may be listed as (1) the more democratic service 
accompanied by (2) the broadened offering, (3) opportunities 
of secondary education for girls, (4) a place for the training of 
teachers for the lower schools, and (5) a secondary education 
less dominated by sectarian influences. In effect also, not- 
withstanding its private connections, it established a partial 
precedent of state support and responsibility for secondary 
education. Negative influences are sometimes mentioned, 
such as delay of the arrival of the state systems of free public 
high schools, the lack of democratization represented in the 
tuition charges made, and the like; but, on the whole, the 
academy represents a helpful transitional step in the develop- 
ment of American secondary education. 


C. The Public High School 


The first high schools. The most vigorous periods of the 
Latin grammar school and of the academy were much farther 
from being contemporaneous than those of the academy and 
the public high school. The first high schools therefore made 
their appearance long before the wane of the academy. It 
was left for Massachusetts, which has the honor of having 
initiated the grammar-school movement, to have established 
also the first public high school. It was known at first as the 
English Classical School and was founded in Boston in 1821. 
When the school was moved to new quarters in 1824, the 
name was recorded as the English High School. Beginnings 
in other states in New England were all but contemporaneous 
with those in Massachusetts. Except for the monitorial high 
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-schools in New York, to be referred to below, the first high 
schools in states outside of New England followed some years 
later: in Philadelphia in 1888 and in Baltimore and South 
Carolina in 1839. Early high schools in the Middle West 
appear to have been the Central High Schools of Cleveland 
and Columbus, Ohio, established in 1846. Boston is usually 
credited with having established the first high school for 
girls in 1826 (discontinued in 1828 and not reéstablished until 
1852), but Jones has challenged this by showing that 
Worcester had a ‘‘Female High School’’ as early as 1824.2 

It is not easy to account fully for the origin of the term 
“high school.”’ It is reported to have been used much earlier 
in Edinburgh, and Brown reports its use to some extent in 
Pennsylvania as early as the colonial period.? The origin of 
the term is not so important, however, as its early general use 
in connection with institutions offering free secondary educa- 
tion at public expense. 

The rise of the high-school movement. Massachusetts gave 
us not only the first public high school ; to her goes the credit 
for the first law requiring the establishment of high schools 
throughout the state, and therefore the first state system of 
public secondary schools. The law was passed in 1827 and 


provides that every city, town, or district taining five 


hundred families ‘‘shall be provided with a master of good 
morals, competent to instruct, in-addition to the > elementary- 


school branches of learning aforesaid, the history of the 
United States, bookkeeping by single entry, geometry, 
surveying, and algebra... ; and in every city, or town, ¢on- 
taining four thousand ln bitante: such master shall be com- 
 petent in addition to all the foregoing branches, to instruct 
the Latin and Greek languages, history, rhetoric, and logic. 4 

1 Inglis (12), p. 154. 

2 Arthur J. Jones (13), p. 423. 


3 Brown (2), p. 303. Le 
4From Laws of Massachusetts, January Session, 1827, chap. cxliii, sects. 


19, 21. 
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“Previous to 1840,” said Inglis, ‘‘not more than eighteen . 
high schools had been founded in Massachusetts.” Subse- 
quently the increase in number was much more rapid. This 
is true of other states and sections of the country, although 
the growth was somewhat more accelerated in the Bay 
State. Other data presented by Inglis warrant his state- 
ment that ‘about one half of the schools which laid claim 
to the title of ‘high school’ in 1860 were to be found in 
Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio.’! This is at the same 
time an acknowledgment that numbers were increasing 
elsewhere. Additional states for which high schools were 
reported are the other New England states, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
From this time until the more recent period, data for 
which have already been presented, the spread of the move- 
ment was continuous and rapid, although its progress was 
not always unobstructed by the intrenched academies and 
other important influences. The onward sweep of the 
development of public secondary education was, however, 
inevitable. 

The development in New York State. The high-school move- 
ment proper in New York, as well as in other states in its 
vicinity, was slower in getting under way than in Massachu-. 
setts. Some of the causes of the delay will be found in the 
brief treatment here to be accorded the development in New 
York. A word should first be said about the confusion in the 
names applied to secondary schools in this state, as well as 
elsewhere. What with “academies,” ‘free academies,” 
“seminaries,” “institutes,” and “high schools” in several 
senses, one who makes only brief excursions into the litera- 
ture concerning the history of secondary schools in New 
York is likely to lose sight of the distinction between the 
academy as a quasi-public institution and the high school as 
a free tax-supported public secondary school. Gifford refers 

1 Inglis (12), pp. 154-155. 
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to certain monitorial ! institutions of secondary rank as ‘‘so- 
called high schools” which had some features in common with 
the public high-school movement.? The incorporation of each 
of thirteen of these was authorized by special act between 
1825 and 1836, most of them as stock companies, but a few 
at least to be controlled by trustees of the districts and sup- 
ported by taxation. Their establishment had been stimulated 
by Griscom and others who had become enamored of the 
monitorial organization. 

_ Another step in the direction of the public high school was 
the extension of the elementary schools by the addition of 
higher subjects. This appears to have begun before 1826. 
Gifford quotes the state superintendent as saying in 1840 
_ that “there is no reason why the highest branches of an Eng- 
lish education taught in our academies may not be pursued 
in our common schools.’ This is a clear example of the 
natural upward extension of the public-school system. An 
even greater factor was the development of union districts 
and union schools which brought together more teachers 
and pupils in a single unit in the lower schools, and there- 
fore included a larger number of those who might desire 
work on a higher level. This factor operated to increase 
facilities for secondary education in much the same way 
as does present-day school consolidation. Certain special 
laws passed near the middle of the century authorizing 
tax-supported union schools and academies in particular 
localities further paved the way for the Union Free School 
Act of 1858. 

This union school act made permissive (not compulsory, 
as had the Massachusetts law a quarter of a century earlier) 
the organization of high schools, known as ‘‘academical de- 
partments,”’ and placed them under the supervision of the 


1 The term refers to a school organization which as a chief feature employs 
older or more competent pupils as teachers of others. 
2 Gifford (8), p. 22. 3 Ibid. p. 34. 
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University of the State of New York, which had been in con- 
trol of the academies since before the opening of the nine- 
teenth century. The subsequent ascendancy of the high 
school is apparent in the number of both classes of schools 
reporting to the Regents at year-points half a decade apart 
from 1840 to 1910. The number of academies was 141 in 
1840; it increased to 170 by 1860, dwindled to 70 by 1885, 
and rose to 164 by 1910. After the passage of the Union Free 
School Act the number of high schools mounted with rapid- 
ity, passing the number of academies in 1875 and totaling 
700 in 1910.!. During the period a number of academies, by 
surrendering their private control and availing themselves 
of local taxation for support, joined the ranks of public 
high schools. 

The factors of retardation which had to be overcome before 
New York’s high-school system could evolve to its present 
stage of development have been summarized by Gifford :? 


While in Massachusetts and other states to the east and west 
of New York the concept of the free high school was generally 
accepted by the middle of the nineteenth century, in New York 
State the victory could not be said to be fully won until near the 
end of the century. Various factors entered in to retard the 
development of high schools as follows: (1) the permissive nature 
of the union school laws and their early lack of clarity and lack of 
encouragement to weaker communities; (2) the decentralized 
condition of the lower schools until Superintendent Draper, a 
strong centralizationist, came into office in 1886 and was able to 
effect permanent reforms in and extensions of policies of state 
support and control and also in regard to the training of teachers; 
(3) the relatively strong hold that the academy maintained upon 
local educational leaders, upon the Regents and therefore upon 
state higher educational policy; and (4) the long contest between 
the Regents and Superintendent for control of the secondary 
schools, which involved two issues of large import, first, as to 
whether the academy was or was not a private institution and 
what its status was as regards state aid, and second, whether 


1 Gifford (8), p. 95. 2 Ibid. pp. 112-118. 
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the principle of voluntaryism could be relied upon to finance 
higher education. 


The aims of the high school. The aim of the first high school 
— the English Classical [High] School of Boston — has been 
set forth in quotation by Grizzell :! 


That those early habits of industry and application may be- 
acquired, which are so essential in leading to a future life of vir- 
tue and usefulness . . . calculated to bring the powers of the mind 
into operation, . . . to qualify a youth to fill usefully and respect- 
ably many of those stations, both public and private, in which he 
may be placed ...an education that shall fit him for active life, 
and shall serve as a foundation for eminence in his profession, 
either mercantile or mechanical... . 


The early high school, however, soon took on the addi- 
tional function of preparation for college, the assumption of 
this function being connected’ by Grizzell with the disap- 
pearance of the Latin grammar schools.? After reviewing the 
early high-school movement Stout comes to a similar con- 
clusion of dualism in aim: ‘‘The aims of these high schools 
(Boston excepted) were to fit for higher institutions and also 
to prepare for the active duties of life. The two aims are re- 
vealed both in the stated purposes of the schools and in their 
curricula.” 

The high school has been, like the later academy, usually 
coeducational. Even where this has not been true, the sec- 
ondary-school training of girls was not ignored, both boys’ 
and girls’ high schools being established. 

Curricula. The courses offered naturally reflected the 
broadened purposes of the institution. Those of the Boston 
English Classical [High] School in 1823-1824, as reported by 
Inglis, were as follows :4 

3d or Lowest Class. No. 1. Intellectual and Written Arithmetic, 
by Colburn and Lacroix. 2. Ancient and Modern Geography, by 

1 Grizzell (10), p. 277. 3 Stout (27), p. 14. 
2 Thid. p. 361. 4 Inglis (12), p. 17. 
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Worcester. 3. General History, by Tytler; History of the 
United States, by Goodrich. 4. Elements of Arts and Sciences, 
by Blair. 5. Reading, Grammar, and Declamation. 6. Book- 
keeping, by Single and Double Entry. 7. Sacred Geography. 

2dClass. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, continued, and No. 8. Algebra, 
by dictation, and Colburn. 9. Rhetoric and Composition, Blair’s 
Lectures Abridged. 10. Geometry, by Legendre. 11. Natural 
Philosophy. 12. Natural Theology, by Paley. 

1st Class. Nos. 5, 8, 9,10, 11, 12, continued, and 13. Chronology. 
14. Moral Philosophy, by Paley. 15. Forensics. 16. Criticisms on 
English Authors. 17. Practical Mathematics, comprehending Navi- 
gation,Surveying, Mensuration, Astronomical Calculations, etc.,to- 
gether with the construction and use of mathematical instruments. 
20. A course of experimental! lectures on the various branches of 
‘Natural Philosophy. 21. Evidences of Christianity, by Paley. 


In comparison with the almost exclusively classical en- 
trance requirements of the-period, this is clearly a non- 
college-preparatory offering. Examination of the published 
offerings of high schools subsequently established shows that 
they were generally directed at achieving both purposes: the 
college-preparatory and the non-college-preparatory. For 
example, the Classical and English High School of Worcester 
in 1845 had two “departments” corresponding tothe two 
adjectives in its name.' In the classical department, in a 
curriculum four years in length, the work included, besides 
arithmetic and English grammar, only Latin, Greek, ancient 
geography, algebra, and geometry. In the English depart- 
ment, in a curriculum three years in length, in place of the 
classical languages were history, bookkeeping, French, 
botany, trigonometry, physiology, natural philosophy, chem- 
istry, astronomy, moral philosophy, mental philosophy, 
rhetoric, the constitutions of the United States and of Mas- 
sachusetts, and political economy. 

What the courses offered in the high school were at about 
the time of the Civil War may be seen in the following tabula- 


1 Grizzell (10), pp. 3038-304, 
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tion by Stout of the frequency of appearance of subjects of 
study in twenty high schools (1860-1865).! The list is some- 
what lengthened by the lack of uniformity in terminology. 


Foreign Language 

~ Latin, 16 
Greek, 7 
German, 7 
French, 4 


Mathematics 

* Arithmetic, 17 

© Algebra, 18 

“Geometry, 12 
Analytics, 2 . 
Surveying, 8 
Engineering, 3 


English 
“Grammar, 12 
* English analysis, 11 
Word analysis, 4 
Reading, 6 
“ Composition, 11 
\ Rhetoric, 18 
English literature, 6 
Literature, 1 
Classics, 1 
Elements of criticism, 4 
Elocution, 1 
English, 1 
Science 
“Physiology, 17 
’ Physical geography, 17 
‘ Natural philosophy, 20 
Physics, 1 
“Chemistry, 17 
L” Geology, 14 


Science (continued) 


‘Astronomy, 14 

“Botany, 14 
Natural history, 5 
Zoology, 4 
Geography, 2 


Social Studies 


Ancient history, 8 
Medieval history, 3 
Modern history, 6 
United States history, 3 
English history, 3 
General history, 3 
Universal history, 2 
Science of government, 3 
United States Constitution, 8 
Political economy, 4 
History, 2 

History of civilization, 1 


Commercial Subjects 


Bookkeeping, 3 
Business forms, 1 


Miscellaneous Subjects 


~ Mental philosophy, 12 
Moral philosophy, 11 
Logie, 5 
Psychology, 2 
Evidences of Christianity, 2 
Ancient geography, 2 
Butler’s Analogy, 1 
Domestic science, 2 
Natural theology, 2 


Collation of the subjects which show largest numerical 
frequencies in this list with those already reported above for 
academies in New York discloses a large degree of similarity 


1Stout (27), p. 62. 
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— a fact which encourages the belief, often repeated, that the 
high school used the academy as its curricular model, the 
chief differences between the two institutions in this period 
being the methods of support and control. The high school, 
like the academy, also encroached to some extent on the 
college curriculum. 

The offering has undergone far-reaching changes since the 
period of the Civil War. Certain subjects, such as surveying, 
mental philosophy, and moral philosophy, have practically 
disappeared. But the additions have much more than com- 
pensated for the subtractions. Curricular expansion may be 
considered almost if not fully as significant as the numerical 
and proportionate increase in schools and enrollment de- 
scribed in the first section of the chapter. Up to the open- 
ing of the twentieth century most of the additions were 
of an academic sort. The only frequent expansion along 
nonacademic lines was in commercial subjects, although 
training in the practical, vocational, and fine arts was some- 
times made available. Since 1900 there has been a notable 
increase in these, as well as further modifications in the 
academic fields. 

Length of the course in years. There was some variation, 
especially in the earlier high-school period, in the number of 
years over which the courses in these institutions extended. 
We have already noted that there was a three-year curriculum 
in the Boston English High School and that four and three 
years, respectively, were required to complete the classical 
and English departments of the high school in Worcester. A 
tabulation by Inglis indicates that a few of the high schools 
established in Massachusetts before the Civil War had cur- 
ricula extending over five years, but most of them offered 
either three or four years.! The data reported by Stout for 
the North Central states show that a small proportion of high 
schools during the sixties and seventies offered three-year 

1 Inglis (12), pp. 97-98, 
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curricula, but the majority had classes extending over four 
school years. In later years, except in small districts main- 
taining units admittedly of less than standard length, the 
number of years in high school was usually four throughout 
the country. 

The Kalamazoo case. As we look back over the century or 
more embracing the history of the high school, the progress 
appears to have been so rapid that it is easy to lose sight of 
many important battles that had to be fought along the line 
of advance. One of the severest of these was over the right 
to levy taxes in support of free public secondary education, a 
right without which the American high school could never 
have been brought to its present stage of development. 
There was much opposition to such taxation. The question 
could not be kept out of the courts, especially in states where, 
as in Michigan, neither the fundamental law nor the statutory 
law gave express permission to levy local taxes or use state 
primary funds to support the high schools. By the time the 
question got into the courts of Michigan in the early seven- 
ties, many communities had already established public high 
schools, most of them in accordance with a permissive law 
enacted in 1859.1 A case was brought by certain citizens of 
Kalamazoo against the directors of the local school district 
**to restrain the collection of such portion of the school taxes 
assessed against complainants for the year 1872 as have been 
voted for the support of the high school in that village and for 
the payment of the salary of the superintendent.” The case 
was decided against the complainants in both the district 
court and the supreme court of the state. The judgment of 
the court on the legality of the high school appears in the 
following summary quotation from the complete decision :? 

We content ourselves with the statement that neither in our 
state policy, in our constitution, or in our laws, do we find the 
primary school districts restricted in the branches of knowledge 

1 Calvin O. Davis (6), pp. 190-192. 230 Michigan 60. 
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which their officers may cause to be taught, or the grade of instruc- 
‘tion that may be given, if their voters consent in regular form to 
bear the expense and raise the taxes for the purpose. 


This decision not only settled the question for Michigan but 
established a precedent for cases in other states. It greatly 
strengthened, therefore, the security of the position of free 
public secondary education. 

The emergence of state systems of high schools. It was to be 
expected, after the passage of state legislation providing 
facilities for secondary education (especially of the manda- 
tory sort, but also of a permissive sort accompanied by aid), 
that what may be looked on as state systems of high schools 
should emerge. Enforcement of compulsory provisions and 
distributions of aid led to state direction and inspection, and 
these to standards. Lines along which standards have been 
formulated are shown in Appendix A. Standards in turn are 
applied through more or less elaborate organizations for state 
inspection and supervision. This tends to break down com- 
munity individualism and to set up in its place a conscious- 
ness that local schools are part of a larger whole. We may 
judge from what has already been said that centralized con- 
trol in the different states varied widely in time of beginning. 
There is also wide variation in the degree of control at present 
exercised. A large problem is how best to exercise stimula- 
tive control without suppressing local initiative. One direc- 
tion in which the concept of a state system of secondary 
schools has seen commendable extension, one which may well 
be encouraged to continue, is that of the distribution of facili- 
ties by means of consolidation, transportation, payment of tui- 
tion (sometimes even allowances toward board and room), 
and the provision of dormitories. 

Factors in the high-school movement. Even in this brief 
epitome of origin and development it may be seen that ‘‘the 
high school may be characterized as the legal successor to 
the Latin grammar school and the natural offspring of the 
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academy.’’! There issupport for the contention that it is in- 
digenous to American soil. Although there are faint traces of 
foreign influence, such as the occasional borrowing of the 
monitorial system or of a name with practically nothing of its 
Old World application, yet the difference as to European in- 
fluence was even greater between the high school and the 
academy than it had been between the academy and the 
Latin grammar school. The potent factors which developed 
the high school as a type have already been set down as the 
influences toward popularization of secondary education. 
These are instinct with the spirit of our individual and insti- 
tutional life and are vital forces in our industrial and eco- 
nomic development. A few of the more immediate influences 
may be added. (1) There was intimate association of this new 
institution with the lower schools, in contrast with the Latin 
grammar school and the academy, which were disjoined 
units. The system of common schools preceded the high 
school, so that the latter seemed like a natural upward ex- 
tension of public-school facilities. (2) In one sense a special 
phase of this association was the development of high- 
school facilities in union-school districts. (8) Less potent, 
but to some extent influential, was the monitorial system, 
with its argument of low-cost instruction. (4) State con- 
trol must often have stimulated further legislation and local 


development. 


D. The Extended Secondary School 


The first extensions. The fourth type of American second- 
ary school is that which finds itself extending vertically ; 
that is, downward to include what were formerly looked on 
as upper grades of the elementary school, or upward to in- 
clude what have been regarded as the first two years of higher 
education, or in both these directions at once. The former 
phase is referred to as the junior-high-school movement, and 

1 Grizzell (10), p. 359. 
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the latter as the junior-college movement. All the three 
earlier types were initiated in Eastern states; the extended 
secondary school is the first type to have its origin in the _ 
West, where also the state university has attained remark- 
able development. Both junior high school (or intermediate 
school) and junior college as actually operating emerged there, 
although the ideas that gave them birth may, as we shall see, 
have had their inception in Eastern states. 

There seem to have been occasional partial prototypes of 
the junior high school before the opening of the current cen- 
tury; but it was left for Berkeley and Los Angeles in Cali-. 
fornia, in 1909 and 1910 respectively, to provide for the first 
units having much in common with the junior-high-school 
idea of today. These were shortly followed by Grand Rapids 
and other cities in the Middle West. It is not generally 
known that the first junior colleges antedate the first junior 
high schools. Of the pubke junior colleges still in existence 
the first was that established in 1902 in the Tewnship High 
School at Joliet, Illinois. Another was organized about the 
same time in connection with the high school at Goshen, 
Indiana, but it was subsequently discontinued. A beginning 
was next made at Fresno, California, in 1910, the legislature 
of that state having enacted a permissive statute in 1907. 
Chicago instituted junior-college work at Crane Technical 
High School in 1911. There were early private junior col- 
leges also, the first large development taking place in Mis- 
souri. Hardin College in this state claims to be the first, 
reporting its establishment as a two-year institution in 1901, 
a year before the establishing of the first public unit. Most 
of the private units, however, were not established as exten- 
sions of secondary education, but rather as abbreviations 
of former four-year colleges. 

The spread of junior-high-school reorganization. The 
spread of extension both downward and upward has been 
rapid, but it has been more rapid downward than in the 
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opposite direction, doubtless because this involves no addi- 
tion in years and also just because it is lower in the system. 
Briggs has reported the frequency of establishment during 
the first sweep of the movement as follows :! 


YEAR NUMBER YEAR NUMBER 
Before 1900..... 2 1S te A ae ee er VA 
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COU M Ey ots! So ee 3 HRA Ae Ned arg) aire 6 
OW eee ee htt < 9 


The small number in the, last year is not owing to a slump 
in development, but rather to incomplete reporting of the 
junior high schools that had been organized. The dates of 
first establishment appear to be in disagreement with those 
just cited, but this is owing to confusion in the minds of those 
reporting as to what constitutes a junior high school. The 
earliest ones reported were what have been designated above 
as prototypes. They were significant for the movement, but 
were not junior high schools as we now think of them. All 
evidence points to a more and more rapid increase in the 
number of junior-high-school reorganizations occurring in all 
sections of the country. The Bureau of Education received 
statistical reports for 1919-1920 from 484 three-year units 
and from 449 two-year units,” and this is almost certainly not 
a full count of all claiming at that time to be junior high 
schools or intermediate schools. Pratt* and Glass‘ have 
both reported on the status of junior high schools in our 
‘larger cities. Their extent in 1924 is shown in the following 
quotation from Glass’s report, which is the more recent : 


Thirty-five cities [of 68 with populations of 100,000 or more in 
1920 of which inquiry was made] report junior high schools in 
1 Thomas H. Briggs (1), p. 32. 


2 United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 37 (1922), pp. 22-28. 
3 Orville C. Pratt (22). 4 James M. Glass (9). 
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operation. Nine additional cities report junior high schools 
- under construction. Four additional cities report junior high 
schools authorized. Thus, 48, or 75 per cent, of the cities reply- 
ing report junior high schools in operation, under construction, 
or authorized. Two additional cities report the adoption of the 
junior-high-school plan of organization, and one city reports 
that adoption is favorably considered, making 51 (80 per cent) 
that have taken positive or favorable action. ... 


Although no data are at hand for smaller cities, growth has 
gone forward rapidly in them also. From twenty-five to fifty 
years should see near-universality with respect to this phase 
of reorganization. 

The growth of junior colleges. Even though it has been out- 
stripped in growth by the junior high school, the junior col- 
lege has also grown with rapidity. Between 1902 (the first 
appearance of a public junior college) and 1922 the number of 
public units had increased to 46, located in thirteen states 
in practically all sections of the country.! By 1925 the num- 
ber had probably risen to somewhere between 75 and 100. 
Including all types under public and private foundations, in 
state institutions, normal schools, teachers’ colleges; etc., the 
total number in 1925 was probably in excess of 250, distrib- 
uted in all but a small proportion of our states. Not only on 
account of its rapid development, but even more because of 
the forces back of the movement, the junior college in one 
form or another seems destined to become a permanent 
feature of the public-school system. 

Influences impelling extension downward and upward. 
1. Toward junior-high-school reorganization. Although junior 
high schools themselves did not come into existence until 
after the opening of the present century, the discussion which 
stimulated reorganization naturally began much earlier. 
Among the arguments used was what seemed to the critics 
the waste of time in our upper elementary grades. This con- 


1 Leonard V. Koos (17), p. 4. 
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viction of a need-of economy was unquestionably suggested 
by a comparison of the subjects pursued by pupils in our 
system and by boys in corresponding grades of European — 
more especially German and French — secondary schools. 
In the foreign systems advanced subjects like the foreign 
languages and supra-arithmetical mathematics are begun 
much earlier than with us. The famous report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten contained the following remarkable statement : ! 

In the opinion of the committee, several subjects now reserved 
for high schools — such as algebra, geometry, natural science, 
and foreign languages — should be begun earlier than now, and 
therefore within the schools classified as elementary; or, as an 
alternative, the secondary-school period should be made to begin 
two years earlier than at present, leaving six years instead of 
eight for the elementary school period. 


Although the argument of economy of time took a more 
democratic turn as the years passed, it was one of the first 
influences in junior-high-school reorganization. A second 
factor must have been the amazing maladaption of our 
schools, inferable from surveys which disclosed large pro- 
portionate elimination and retardation. Such findings were 
out of harmony in a nation which claimed to give equality of 
opportunity, educationally and otherwise. These discon- 
certing facts prompted a study of eliminated and retarded 
pupils, wesulting in the discovery of differences in capacity, 
interests, and needs. This in turn became a third strong 
argument for reorganization. Another potent influence was 
the dawning consciousness of pronounced changes in the 
nature of the children in the later grades of the elementary 
school, — changes which make the features of that school 
unsuited to them. 

2. Toward the junior college. Strange to say, the earliest 
movement toward the junior college, as well as toward the 
downward extension of secondary education, emanated from 


1 (28), p. 45. 
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a comparison of the American system with European systems 
of education, a comparison thought to be unfavorable to our 
organization. The criticism is treated at greater length near 
the close of Chapter VII. Whatever influence this argument 
had in the past is now far outweighed by that of several 
others. It should, nevertheless, take on new significance in 


an) 
Wu 
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Fic. 4. The Boston Latin Grammar School, founded in 1635. (The expan- 

sion of secondary education in the United States is suggested by compari- 

son of this simple structure in the yard of King’s Chapel with the building 
shown on the opposite page) 


encouraging upward extension when those who determine our 
school policies become aware of the facts in the trend of 
higher education during the last century. This trend has 
made a place for junior-college reorganization by introducing 
a plane of cleavage between the second and third college 
years, a plane that increasingly separates (for those who 
go on) the period of general education from the period 
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of professional and other advanced specialization. Other 
factors now more significant are the popularization of higher 
education on the collegiate level through bringing it nearer 
the home of the student, lowering its cost, and permitting the 
continuance of home influences where the student would, 
without a local junior college, be obliged to leave home. 
These influences are in a sense all covered by a comprehen- 
sive factor, the natural upward extension of the public sec- 
ondary schocl, somewhat as the high school was the natural 
upward extension of the free common school. 

83. Toward a secondary education reaching below and above 
the four-year school. Another cause of the rapid movement 
toward the extended secondary school may be found in the 
almost casually determined length of its predecessor, the 
four-year high school. It has been made clear that the high 
school was superimposed on an elementary school that had 
manifested a tendency to reach upward. This tendency was 
so marked that in many places in New England and some- 
times elsewhere it extended through nine years of work. 
The college also, because of a frequent lack of preparatory 
schools, had in the early period reached down even to the 
inclusion of what are now known as common-school subjects. 
When the high school, shortly after its earliest establish- 
ment, took on the second of its pair of aims, namely, college 
preparation, it was really called upon to bridge only a short 
gap of training. It is certain that the gap would have been 
greater if, instead of accident, foresight had been able to 
determine the length of each unit in the system. In con- 
sequence it was only natural that the secondary school 
should begin to outgrow the space originally allotted to 
it. Moreover, the high-school offering grew rapidly, by 
inheritance of subject after subject from the college above 
(see Chapter VII), and also by additions prompted by the 
needs of life outside. There was not room for all this content 
within the brief span of four years; and the logical period 
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of secondary education now being achieved was hastened by 
the overflow of subjects into the institutions above and below, 
even without external regrouping of grades.! 

In many ways the factors encouraging extension are at 
one with the impulse for progress toward a more broadly 
democratic educational service; in the last analysis they 
have much in common with what lies back of the shift from 
type to type in the first three steps of the evolution of 
American secondary education. 

The great American secondary school. Secondary education 
in America began about three centuries ago with the Latin 
grammar school, which served a small portion of only one 
of the sexes, with a course restricted to the classics and with 
an eye single to college preparation. It was followed by the 
academy, an institution committed to a more generous serv- 
ice, inclusive of both sexes and of both college-going and non- 
college-going groups. Being, however, in vital respects a 
private school, it was less responsive to the general need and 
less well adapted to our democratic institutions than its 
successor, the public high school. The high school has con- 
tinued the functional development begun in the academy. 
Although it still has much to achieve before “‘all the children 
of all the people” are in attendance, the proportion of the 
total population drawn into it is not equaled in the secondary 
schools of any other large nation. Popularization was ac- 
companied by a horizontal expansion of the offering which 
has brought in subject after subject and curriculum after 
curriculum. The vocational types of content demanded by a 
democratized school have at last begun to appear in increas- 
ing variety. But secondary education has in recent years 
been expanding not merely in horizontal directions; it is 
extending vertically as well. It has reached downward to 
include the last years of the old eight-year elementary school, 
and is reaching upward to years formerly regarded as the 

1 Compare Judd (15), pp. 71-82. 
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peculiar province of the college. Mighty forces seem now 
to be carrying us rapidly from a three-year or four-year unit 
to an eight-year period of secondary education. In a number 
of ways our secondary school is being both broadened and 
lengthened. What an inspiring contrast is afforded by the 
simple college-preparatory isthmus of the earlier period and 
the spacious educational mainland represented in the great 
American secondary school of tomorrow! 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Work out for some one state the growth in numbers of 
schools, in pupils, and in the proportion of the population of 
high-school age enrolled at census periods, as was reported in 
this chapter for the country as a whole. 


2. Trace the relationships of the colonial grammar school to 
its European beginnings. 


8. Trace the origins of the academy movement in America to 
any analogous movement in Europe. 


4, What are the implications for the history of the high school 
from a comparison of the floor plans of the Providence High 
School (1848) and of the Dubuque Senior High School, as shown 
in Chapter XIX? 


5. Present in as simple chart form as possible the changes 
through the four types that have taken place in American 
secondary education with respect to purposes of the schools, 
curriculum, sexes admitted, number of years in courses, an 
control and support. 


6. Trace the development of secondary education in some 
Western, Mid-Western, or other state the educational history of 


which does not extend to a period much before the middle of 
the last century. 


7. Trace the development of the junior high school in greater 
detail than has been done above. 

8. Trace the development of the extended secondary school in 
some one state in which the junior high school and the junior 
college have both had relatively vigorous beginnings. 
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9. Discuss the merits of the lines along which standardization 


and control of secondary education are shown in Appendixes 
A and B to have manifested themselves. 


10. Study the history of aid for secondary education in some 


state or group of states, _ 


14. 


15. 
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SECONDARY-SCHOOL PUPILS — PHYSICAL AND. . 
MENTAL GROWTH 


I. ADOLESCENCE AS A PERIOD OF GROWTH 


The nature of the secondary-school population the next con- 
cern. Having presented in the foregoing chapter the major 
outlines of development of our secondary schools, we next 
turn our attention to those for whose education these schools 
exist — the pupils. Whatever the treatment to be accorded 
them, there can be no gainsaying the importance of this 
phase of the whole problem of secondary education. The 
treatment of the secondary-school pupils will extend through 
two chapters, the first to deal with their physical and mental 
growth, and the second with their characteristics as deter- 
mined by variation and selection. 

This chapter a consideration of the adolescent. Pupils of 
secondary-school age are often referred to as ‘‘adolescents” 
or as being in the ‘period of adolescence.”’ In defining these 
terms it is customary to point out their Latin derivation from 
adolescere, ‘“‘to grow,” or ‘‘to grow up to maturity.” No 
definite limits can be set for the period, but it is not uncom- 
mon to refer to it as the ‘‘teens.’”” These words have some- 
times been used in the sense that they refer to certain specific 
characteristics of the period; for instance, those attribut- 
able to sex. They will be employed here in a broader sense 
as referring to all youth of secondary-school age on its way 
from childhood to adulthood: youth in all its aspects 
— physical, mental, social, and other phases of one’s 
make-up. 
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Because these terms emphasize growth during the period 
represented, it is appropriate to direct attention to some of 
the means of describing the stage of development reached 
by an individual. Among these is that of saying that a 
given individual has attained some numerical ‘“‘age.” To 
mention a number, we speak of the chronological, anatomical, 
physiological, mental, educational, social, or even the re- 
ligious age of a child. It is customary, moreover, to relate all 
the other ages to the chronological,. which is used as the 
basis for establishing norms and for indicating the extent of 
departure of the individual from these norms; for example, 
as to mental age or educational age. The procedure in the 
present treatment will in the main follow this practice, but it 
must deviate from it to some extent for the reason that all 
aspects in which adolescents should be described have not 
yet been sufficiently subjected to accurate measurement, as 
we may well hope will be done at no remote time. 


II. PHYSICAL GROWTH OF THE ADOLESCENT ! 


Growth in stature. The first respect in which the adolescent 
is to be described physically is his height. This may be done 
by reference to the results of measuring large numbers. of 
pupils at each age, as they are reported by Burk, from Boas. 
The average measurements cited here begin with boys and 
girls at 5.5 years of age and extend to 18.5 years for boys and 
to 17.5 years for girls. These data show that boys average 
41.7 inches in height at the lowest age included and attain 
an average stature of 67.4 inches at 18.5 years. Between 5.5 


years and 17.5 years the average girl grows from 41.3 inches 
to 62.7 inches. 


1 Although they are not without pertinence, data will not be presented con- 
cerning the pre-school child. The best that can be done here in describing 
growth preceding adolescent years is to begin with the child at about his first 
school year. If the reader desires evidence on growth in infancy and pre-school 
years this is obtainable in such a report as that of Bird T. Baldwin (8). 
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TABLE IV. AVERAGE HEIGHT OF Boys AND GIRLS IN CERTAIN AMERICAN 
City SCHOOL SysTEMs ! 


APPROXIMATE AVERAGE IN INCHES 
AVERAGE AGE 

Boys 
5.5 41.7 
6.5 43.9 
4.5 46.0 
8.5 48.8 
9.5 50.0 
10.5 51.9 
11.5 53.6 
1225 55.4 
13.5 57.5 
14.5 60.0 
15.5 62.9 
16.5 64.9 
17.5 66.5 
18.5 2. koe 


Examination and comparison of the two lines of growth 
(Fig. 6) bring out some significant facts. The first general 
impression is that of straight lines, indicating approximation 
to roughly equivalent increments of growth for all years 
represented. Careful scrutiny discloses the fact that the in- 
crements drop off rapidly in the later years of the period, the 
boys beginning more noticeably at the age of 15.5, the girls a 
year or two earlier. The lines of average statures for the two 
sexes are near each other from 5.5 to 15.5 years. However, 
they cross each other twice during the full period repre- 
sented. The facts are that the average stature of boys ex- 
ceeds in small amount that of girls until after 10.5 years 
(only very slightly at 9.5 and 10.5). From 10.5 years on 
there is an average acceleration for girls which keeps their 
average above that for boys until sometime between 14.5 and 
15.5. Between 13.5 and 14.5 the average for boys experi- 
ences an acceleration that overcomes the favorable differences 


1 Frederic Burk (11), p. 262. 
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for girls at the point already mentioned. Although the accel- 
erations on the averages near the points of the crossing of 
lines are not large, they are enough to interchange the relative 
positions of the lines for boys and girls twice in a period of 


about five years. 


Individualizing the growth curve for height. Averages alone, 
however, often fail to afford an adequate description of the 
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Fic. 6, Average height of boys and girls in certain city school systems 
(After Burk) 


real situation. This applies to the facts of growth in stature 
of boys and girls. Among those who have emphasized the 
necessity of individualizing the method of investigation was 
Baldwin, who has said, ‘‘ Let us begin to do what should have 
been done long ago, i. e., plan consistently to make intensive 
consecutive studies throughout a series of years on the same 
individuals.” It may be inferred from what has already been 
said concerning the averages so far reported that they were 
1 Baldwin (4), p. 193. 
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Fic. 7. Growth curves in height of a tall boy, a short boy, the average 
boy, and tall, average, and short girls. (From Bird T. Baldwin and 
Lorle I. Stecher (6), p. 18, Chart ITI) 
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computed from measurements of large numbers of pupils at 
each age represented, rather than from studying the same 
individuals over a period of years. The effect of the in- 
dividualized method on our understanding of growth in 
stature may be shown by reference to the growth curves pre- 
pared by Baldwin, who had begun to apply it some years 
before publication of the article from which quotation has 
been made and who has made available certain findings 
significant for an appreciation of the extent and nature of 
physical growth in children. 


TABLE V. AVERAGE WEIGHT OF Boys AND GIRLS IN CERTAIN AMERICAN 
City SCHOOL SYSTEMS ! 


AVERAGE WEIGHT IN POUNDS 


AGE 
Boys Girls 
6.5 45.2 43.4 
7.5 49.5 47.7 
8.5 54.5 52.5 
9.5 59.6 57.4 
10.5 65.4 ? 62.9 
11.5 10.7 69.5 
12.5 76.9 18.7 
13.5 84.8 88.7 
14.5 95.2 98.3 
15.5 107.4 106.7 
16.5 121.0 112.3 
17.5 — 115.4 
18.5 _ 114.9 


The chief impressions gained from examination of the 
illustrative individual curves resulting from measurements 
(see Fig. 7) are (1) the accentuation of the acceleration of 
growth in height when compared with that shown in curves 
based on averages, (2) the wide variation in stature be- 
tween tall and short individuals, and (8) the earlier age 
of onset of the accelerations for the tall as compared with 


the short. 
1 Burk (11), p. 263. 
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Growth in weight. The curves for averages in weight of large 
numbers of boys and girls at the ages under consideration are 
similar to those for height. Both boys and girls for a number 
of years after the age of 6.5 show (Table V and Fig. 8) rapid 
increments, the boys maintaining an excess over girls until 
about twelve years, from which point the girls, because of 
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Fic. 8. Average weight of boys and girls in certain city school systems 
‘ (After Burk) 


acceleration, show an excess until some time between 14.5 
and 15.5, when acceleration in boys makes their average 
overtake and exceed the average for girls. For girls the 
growth begins to slacken markedly at about 16, whereas for 
boys it goes on for some time. This longer period over which 
the weight of boys continues to increase accounts for the 
large average difference between adults of the two sexes. 
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Individualization of the growth curves for weight. The in- 
fluence of individualizing the curves for weight is well set 
forth in the following quotation from Baldwin :+ 


... There are strikingly significant differences between the 
growth in weight and the growth in height. The trend of the 
weight curves is toward concavity rather than toward convexity. 
There is more individual variation in weight and more variation 
in the distribution of individuals within the group, although as 
a general rule heavy children remain relatively heavy during the 
period studied.... 

Girls, as a rule, are relatively heavier for their height than 
boys.... The individual weight curves show that the pre- 
adolescent acceleration in weight precedes, as a rule, the accel- 
eration in height, and that this stage in development is earlier 
for tall boys and tall girls. 


Growth in breathing capacity. Another phase of physical 
development on which data are presented is the growth in 
breathing (vital) capacity. The curves of averages for boys 


TABLE VI. VITAL CAPACITY (IN CUBIC CENTIMETERS) OF Boys AND 
GIRLS AT EACH YEAR OF AGE ? 


AGE Boys GIRLS nage mi Lage 

6 1023 950 73 

7 1168 1061 107 

8 1316 1165 151 

9 1469 1286 183 
10 1603 1409 194 
11 1782 1526 206 
12 1883 1664 219 
13 2108 1827 281 
14 2395 2014 381 
15 2697 2168 529 
16 3120 2266 854 
17 8483 2319 1164 
. 18 8655 2343 1312 


1 Baldwin (8), pp. 73-75. 
*F, W. Smedley (29), pp. 18-14, 
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and girls (Table VI and Fig. 9) do not cross as with those 
for height and weight. On the contrary, they draw farther 
apart with each succeeding year of age after six, even show- 
ing a slight increase in deviation from each other during 
the period of slight acceleration for girls, that is, from eleven 
to thirteen. The marked acceleration for boys begins after 
twelve, and the gap between the averages widens rapidly 
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Fic. 9. Vital capacity of boys and girls at each year of age from six to 
sixteen. (Reported by Smedley) 


from this age onward. By the age of seventeen the breathing 
capacity for boys exceeds that for girls by fully 50 per cent 
of the latter. 

Of the individualized curves of breathing capacity prepared 
by Baldwin, he says in part :1 

These curves, like those of weight, tend toward concavity. 
There are more individual variations than for height and, in 
general, the larger children have greater breathing capacity than 


the smaller ones.... 
1 Baldwin (8), p. 79. 
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The girls as a group show smaller breathing capacity than do 
the boys. The girls reach their periods of cessation of growth 
before the boys. The boys’ curves show more concavity during 
the preadolescent age than do those of the girls, and the general 
shape of the curve differs. When the large number of possi- 
bilities is considered, the curves of breathing capacity show 
relatively little crossing. 


Other measures of physical growth. If space permitted, the 
results of other physical measurements might be illustrated. 
For example, Baldwin reports the measurements of sitting 
height, chest girth, strength of right forearm, strength of the 
left forearm, and strength of the upper back. Growth in the 
circumference of the head! and other measurements have also 
been reported. Although the results differ in detail, they re- 
semble in approximation one or another of those already cited. 

Among the more recently developed methods of investiga- 
tion of anatomical growth is that of studying by means of 
X ray the development of the carpal bones. Use of this means 
has been made by Baldwin? and by Freeman and Carter* and 
others. The method of computation from the photographs 
varies from investigator to investigator, but from reading 
the reports of the measurements one gains the impression 
that it will eventually be possible to establish criteria of 
anatomical age more useful in certain cases than more readily 
observable changes in physical characteristics. Among the 
conclusions drawn by Baldwin from his investigations are 
the following : 4 

The size and number of the carpal bones increase with age 
during childhood. 


Girls at a given chronological age have a larger exposed surface 
area of the carpal bones... than have boys. 


1 Guy M. Whipple, Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, Part I, pp. 88-89 
(quoting from Arthur MacDonald). 


2 Baldwin (8), pp. 167-187 
3 Frank N. Freeman and Thomas M. Carter (17). 
4 Baldwin (3), p. 180. 
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There is a high coefficient of correlation between height and 
area of carpal bones (boys, + 0.879; girls, + 0.729) and also 
between weight and area of the carpal bones (boys, + 0.755; 
girls, + 0.766). 

Boys have a higher correlation than girls for height and area 
of carpal bones and about the same as girls for weight and area 
of the carpal bones. 


Freeman and Carter also have essayed measurement of 
anatomical development by depending on what they term an 
“ossification ratio,” which is the ratio of “‘total ossification”’ 
to the ‘“‘carpal quadrilateral.’’ This in turn is the ‘‘area of a 
quadrilateral which was made by joining specified points at 
the extremities of the bones of the arm and of the hand.’’! 

Changes in the circulatory system. A fact of great signifi- 

_ cance concerning physical change during adolescence is found 
in the relative rates of growth of the heart and of the arteries. 
Landois is often cited in this connection. He has shown that 
the ratio of the size of the heart to the cross section of the 
arteries is from 25 to 20 at birth, from 140 to 50 at puberty, 
and from 290 to 61 at maturity. This means an augmented 
capacity of the heart, resulting in increased blood pres- 
sure and a slightly higher bodily temperature (computed 
at0.5 °F .). 

Changes in primary and secondary sex characteristics. As 
was stated in an earlier paragraph of this chapter, the term 
‘*tadolescence”’ is sometimes understood to refer chiefly to 
the sexual characteristics rather than to the broader sense in 
which it is being used here. These characteristics, the primary 
and the secondary, are more or less obvious and generally 
recognized, but it may be well at least to refer to them at this 
point. First to be mentioned, perhaps, are the reproductive 
organs themselves, which manifest a notable increase in size. 
This increase accompanies an internal development of ca- 
pacity to secrete the spermatozoa and the ova, the male and 


1 Freeman and Carter (17), p. 259. 
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the female reproducing cells respectively. These organs also 
secrete the hormones influential in producing the secondary 
sex characteristics. At this time also both boys and girls be- 
come pubescent ; that is, experience the growth of hair in the 
pubic and axillary regions. Boys also show a growth of hair 
on the face and frequently on the trunk as well. The body 
becomes adult in contour, the girl having a marked develop- 
ment of the mamme and hips, adipose tissue also being 
deposited in other areas. The voice likewise undergoes a 
marked change, especially in. the boy. 

The endocrine glands. Mention of the sex glands — the 
spermaries and the ovaries — calls attention to the recent 
emphasis on the profound influence of all the endocrine 
glands on the adolescent. The brief treatment that can be 
accorded them will be quoted from Bigelow :! 


Among the glands which are concerned with the formation of 
internal secretions (or incretions) seven are now fairly well known 
to physiologists, namely, the thyroid and the parathyroid glands 
in the neck, the suprarenals near the kidneys, the pineal and 
pituitary glands in the brain, certain regions in the pancreas, and 
the reproductive glands (ovaries and spermaries). 

The secretions of these contain certain substances (hormones) 
that are distributed through the body by the blood and lymph 
and produce marked effects in the growth and activities of vari- 
ous organs. Some of these substances are popularly known. 
The therapeutic use of thyroid extract, of pituitary extract, and 
of adrenaline or suprarenal extract has been familiar for many 
EATS Cy ye 

It is now clear to physiologists that some of the hormones from 
the endocrine glands exert a profound influence in the changes of 
adolescence. First of all should be mentioned the well-known 
relation of the thyroid extract to the fundamental nutritional 
processes (metabolism) of the body, and the enormous impor- 
tance of this gland in its direct influence on growth and other 
changes of the adolescent period. 


1 Maurice A. Bigelow (9), pp. 30-81. 
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Closely associated with the thyroid’s influence on growth is 
that of the pituitary gland of the brain. Its excessive activity 
in early life is the cause of great height (gigantism).... If there 
is under-secretion . . . the growth of the skeleton is retarded and 
the individual is a dwarf in stature.... 

The suprarenal hormones also affect sexual development and 
adolescence directly. ... Sometimes, fortunately rarely, over- 
activity of the suprarenals begins in early childhood, and pre- 
mature sexual development is the result, girls of three or four 
menstruating regularly, and boys of six or seven having the sexual 
characteristics of men. 

Finally, among the glands that profoundly influence adoles- 
cence there is the popularly known relation between the repro- 
ductive glands and sexual characteristics. It is well known that 
when deprived of these glands in early life, the individual devel- 
ops normally so far as growth and all non-sexual functions are 
concerned, but the usual manifestations of sexual instincts and 
secondary sexual characteristics, such as voice, pubescence, and 
bodily form, do not develop. 

The foregoing is an outline of some of the best-known relations 
of endocrine secretions to adolescent development. No doubt the 
reactions are complicated by various interactions of the endocrine 
glands. As stated before, marked changes in certain glands may 
interfere with the course of adolescence, but our present knowl- 
edge leads us to think of the normal life of the adolescent period 
as the combined result of the codrdinated and well-balanced 
activity of all the endocrine glands, and, in particular, the 
thyroid, the pituitary, the suprarenals, the ovaries, and the 
spermaries. 


Mortality and morbidity. There appears to be no support 
to the claim sometimes made that puberty is a period of 
relatively high mortality ; in fact, such evidence as is avail- 
able for this country points to a relatively low rate of mortal- 
ity. In the absence of unequivocal evidence on either side it 
is impossible to state with assurance that puberty is or is not 
a period of increased morbidity. Terman seems to lean 
toward a belief that it is :! 

1Lewis M. Terman (81), p. 26. 
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Investigations on this point are somewhat contradictory, but 
indicate on the whole that, although the mortality rate is lowest 
when the adolescent acceleration is greatest, morbid conditions 
of both mind and body are at that time most frequent. This is 
particularly true of girls. It is necessary, however, to discrimi- 
nate diseases and to determine the curve of liability of each. 
To lump together diseases and complaints of every kind and to 
enumerate them as so many ‘“‘illnesses” or ‘“‘defects’”’ is of 
doubtful value, at best, and may be misleading. 


Bigelow, who was quoted above on the influence of en- 
docrine glands, appears to have little sympathy with the 
belief that we are concerned here with a “‘critical”’ period.! 


Physicians commonly speak of puberty as a “critical” period 
in the health of boys and, especially, of girls. Certainly there 
are numerous individuals whose health is temporarily or perma- 
nently injured before the age of fifteen; but it is no longer 
scientific to assume that the pubertal period is constitutionally 
critical. In other words, it is not natural to break down in 
adolescence. Nothing in the sexual maturing of well-cared-for 
animals gives evidence that the final physiological prepara- 
tion for the reproductive function is naturally an exhausting 
process. 

The accumulating evidence is pointing towards the conclusion 
that the “critical”? aspect of human puberty in highly civilized 
countries is probably due very largely to unhygienic conditions, 
most of which are preventable or correctable in childhood and 
adolescence. 


Bigelow then illustrates the unhygienic influences of school 
and social life, and closes as follows :? 


The conclusion of the discussion .. . is that early adolescence 
is often “critical”? simply because of the artificial and unhealthful 
living begun in childhood in bad habits of food, rest, sleep, over- 
work in school and play, and over-excitement. Every so-called 
“delicate” child deserves careful watching with reference to these 
possible dangers that bulk large in the teens. 


1 Bigelow (9), pp. 33-34. 2 Ibid. p. 34. 
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Period of the onset of puberty. Up to this point in the chapter 
adolescence has been shown to be a period of remarkable 
physical growth and change. This statement is applicable to 
practically all respects in which the physical development of 
boys and girls has been described in any detail: stature, 
weight, breathing capacity, circulation, and primary and 
secondary sex characteristics. It has also been noted that 
there is a marked acceleration of the development in these 
- respects, the acceleration finding place at what is known as 
the period of the onset of puberty. When the results of 
measurements and observations are set forth for individuals 
rather than as averages for large numbers of boys and girls 
at each age, the evidence of acceleration is markedly ac- 
centuated. One leaves a canvass of such data with the general 
impression that although growth is rapid from birth to adult- 
hood, the period of pubertal development is one of especially 
profound significance in the physical constitution of youth, 
and perhaps even to youth’s mental make-up. The fact that 
all the tendencies to change, whether pertaining peculiarly to 
sex or less strictly sexual, arrive contemporaneously for any 
individual adds to this impression of their far-reaching 
significance. On this account it is important for those con- 
cerned with the education of youth to know when the changes 
take place, both with respect to the ages of boys and girls 
and the school grades in which they are enrolled. 

Bigelow has asserted that there are “‘no accurate signs 
which sharply mark either the beginning or the end of 
adolescence.’”’! The criterion most frequently used in locat- 
ing the onset of puberty is pubescence, already mentioned 
above among the secondary sex characteristics. It’is now 
admittedly inaccurate as an indication of sex maturity, 
but it will doubtless continue in use until a better basis is 
at hand. It will at least afford an approximation to the 
information desired. 

1Tbid. p. 4. 
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The results of observations cited are those of Crampton 
for boys! and those of Baldwin for girls? (see Tables VII and 
VIII and Fig. 10). Because the number of girls represented 
is much smaller than the number of boys, the progression of 
percentages from age to age in the data from Baldwin is 
more irregular. Because postpubescence (sex maturity) 
follows rapidly on the heels of pubescence, it is appropriate, 
in thinking of the educational problems involved, to consider 
those in both stages as combined in a single group; at least 
it is preferable to consider as a single group those who are 
mature and maturing rather than those who are immature 
and maturing. Among the conclusions that may be drawn 
from examination and comparison of the cumulative per- 
centages by age, a few of the more significant can be stated. 
(1) There is a wide range of ages at which maturity arrives 
for both sexes: for boys, from somewhere in the vicinity of 
eleven years to seventeen years or even later; for girls, from 
ten to sixteen or seventeen. (2) On the other hand, the 
spread of ages during which pubescence arrives for most 
children is not nearly so wide. For the great bulk of boys it 
falls between twelve and fifteen, and for most girls between 
eleven and fourteen. (8) The last sentence emphasizes again 
the earlier age at which the changes take place in girls. In 
other words, among chief conclusions are variation within 
each sex and between sexes and rapid accumulation within a 
limited range of three years for each sex. 

The school grades of the onset of puberty. The situation as 
to the grades in which pupils become pubescent and post- 
pubescent will be illustrated by utilizing the results of 
applying the percentages just presented to the age-grade 
distribution of children in a number of school systems of 
middle and smaller size in Minnesota, systems which enrolled 
a total of almost forty thousand children in Grades 1-12 

1C, W. Crampton (14), p. 150. 
* Baldwin (2), p. 17. 
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TABLE VII. PERCENTAGES OF 3825 Boys (1) PREPUBESCENT, (2) PUBES- 
CENT, (3) POSTPUBESCENT, AND (4) PUBESCENT AND POSTPUBESCENT, BY 
HALF-YEARS FROM 12} To 173 YEARS OF AGE! 


PUBESCENT AND 


AGE PREPUBESCENT PUBESCENT POSTPUBESCENT 
POSTPUBESCENT 


12.25 (81) (16) (2) (18) 
12.75 69 2 6 31 
13.25 55 26 18 44 
13.75 41 28 31 59 
14.25 26 28 46 74 
14.75 16 24 60 84 
15.25 9 20 70 90 
15.75 5 10 85 95 
16.25 2 4 93 97 
16.75 1 4 95 - 99 
17.25 — 2 98 100 
17,75 “a = 100 100 


TABLE VIII. PERCENTAGES OF 1241 GIRLS (1) PREPUBESCENT, 
(2) PUBESCENT, (8) POSTPUBESCENT, AND (4) PUBESCENT AND PosT- 
PUBESCENT, BY HALF-YEARS FROM 10 TO 17 YEARS OF AGE? 


PUBESCENT AND 


AGE PREBUBESCENT PUBESCENT _POSTPUBESCENT 
POSTPUBESCENT 

10.0 100.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
10.5 93.75 6.25 0.00 6.25 
11.0 100.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
11.5 78.84 19.23 1.92 21.15 
12.0 62.06 37.93 0.00 37.93 
12.5 58.20 23.88 17.91 41.79 
13.0 39.53 84.88 25.58 60.46 
13.5 15.15 37.87 46.96 84.83 
14.0 ; 15.38 38.46 46.15 84.61 
14.5 4.83 17.74 77.42 95.16 
15.0 0.00 14.54 85.45 99.99 
15.5 1.55 7.81 90.62 98.43 
16.0 2.04 6.12 91.83 97.95 
16.5 0.00 3.17 96.83 100.00 


17.0 0.00 0.00 100.00 100.00 


1 Crampton (14), p. 150. 
2 Baldwin, ‘‘A Measuring Scale for Physical Growth and Physiological Age,” 
in Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (1916), 
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Fic. 10. Percentages of boys and girls pubescent and postpubescent, by 
chronological age. (After Tables VII and VIII) 


during 1923-1924. On the assumption that the percentages 
of Crampton and Baldwin are applicable, the percentages 
of pupils who are pubescent or postpubescent in each grade 


from 


the fourth to the twelfth, inclusive, were as shown in 
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TABLE IX. DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY AGES AND GRADES IN CERTAIN 


SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN MINNESOTA (1923-1924)! Ati 
GRADES 
5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
1 — — a = =e = ps 
1 -_ ees — pee a i= ae 
5 = 2 oe ae oat ee == 
30 1 — — — — — _ 
128 14 —_ — — — — — 
351 36 if al — — “= — 
743 145 12 2 — — — — 
TAT 317 43 9 — — — — 
536 669 169 21 3 _ = — 
358 660 PAN 38 4 —_— —_— —_ 
241 455 604 121 23 2 — — 
146 370 571 232 63 3 — _ 
120 235 481 545 252 25 1 1 
62 171 375 571 371 56 4 — 
31 93 294 499 653 190 21 1 
85 {Wh 212 378 699 824 56 4 
18 35 162 277 545 599 185 25 
8 34 87 205 452 545 242 41 
4 2 34 90 294 511 507 141 
1 1 14 38 193 359 429 219 
oo 3 5 ig 83 209 845 412 
— 1 ‘Al 10 56 Lot 294 394 
4 ih 3 11 33 66 197 871 


8468 | 8315 | 3339 | 3065 | 3744 | 3124 | 2466 | 2131 


Table X and Fig. 11. It should be emphasized that these 
percentages can be no more than approximate. Perhaps they 
care within 5 or 10 per cent of what actual observation in this 
respect would find. It may be, since so many of these chil- 


1From complete tables prepared by Fred von Borgersrode of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, College of Education, University of Minnesota. 
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dren are descendants of northwest Europeans, who come into 
puberty at somewhat later ages than do some other European 
groups, that the percentages here given exaggerate the real 
situation. The percentages would also be affected by the 
extent of over-ageness in a school system ; in a system where 
vigorous efforts have been made to offset the tendencies 
making for over-ageness the actual percentages might be 
smaller than those shown here. They do, nevertheless, afford 
an approximation deserving of serious consideration. In so 
far as they are dependable they show that percentages of 
pubescents and postpubescents are small in Grade 4, but that 


TABLE X. APPROXIMATE PERCENTAGES OF BoyS AND GIRLS IN EACH 
GRADE PUBESCENT AND POSTPUBESCENT (COMBINED) 


GRADES 


SEx 


8 10 11 12 


Boys! 7.7. : ; 58.7 | 76.3 | 89.6 | 95.5 | 99.1 
Girls Fare. : : 78.1 | 90.8) 97.9 |} 99.1 | 99:8 
Bothy 7. : : 69.2 | 84.1 | 94.0 | 97.6 | 99.5 


they accumulate with great rapidity after the fifth grade. By 
the opening of Grade 7 well over half the girls, more than a 
third of the boys, and almost half of both boys and girls have 
reached one or the other of these stages of development. 
Shortly after the opening of the seventh grade and long 
before the opening of the eighth grade a majority of the 
children have attained one or the other of these stages of 
maturity, the second of which follows rapidly on the heels 
of the first. 

Educational implications foreshadowed. Presentation of 
educational implications resulting from the description of 
adolescents physically, and of the distribution by ages and 
grades of the points of onset, or early stages, of puberty, will 
for the most part be deferred until after the mental charac- 
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Fic. 11. Approximate percentages of boys and girls in each grade pubes- 
cent and postpubescent (combined) 


teristics have been set forth in the section next following. 
However, a few outstanding inferences may well be pre- 
sented here. Among the most obvious of these is that if it 
is assumed that the secondary-school period should begin 
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where adolescence begins, —that is, with the onset of 
puberty, — the conventional high-school period, which 
opens with the ninth grade, when the pupil normal for the 
grade is fourteen years of age, begins too late for most chil- 
dren. The maladaptation of organization to stages of develop- 
ment is considerably greater for girls than for boys, but too 
obvious to be neglected even for the latter. Another inference 
is that since the changes in any large group of children do 
not come at any single age or in any single grade for all, but 
spread over a number of years, the changes in school organi- 
zation should not be sudden. Further support is given to 
this conclusion of gradual change by the fact that in these 
data pertaining to the period when pubescence arrives it is 
the onset of puberty which has been emphasized and not the 
full period of adolescent development. At its briefest the 
early period of greatest change extends over two or more 
years. Nevertheless the extent of the physical changes 
should call for far-reaching educational changes, especially if 
the psychic changes now to be canvassed are at all comparable. 


III. PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE ADOLESCENT 


A field of diverging beliefs. Adolescence has just been seen 
to be a period of significant acceleration in physical develop- 
ment. On this there is approach to unanimity among those 
who have worked or written in the field. It is when we turn 
from the physical to the psychological changes in the nature 
of the child at adolescence that we move directly into the 
region of disagreement. There are on the one hand those 
who profess a belief in a parallelism of physical and mental 
growth; they say that the marked physical growth and 
changes are accompanied by mental changes fully as pro- 
found and at least equally significant educationally if not 
more so. On the other hand are those who contend that the 
acceleration is restricted to the physical and that the mental 
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life of youth shows only a gradual development from pre- 
adolescence to maturity. It is therefore impossible for those 
who undertake to deal with the mental nature of the adoles- 
cent to escape entirely the issues involved. The aim, however, 
should be broader than merely to join with one or the other of 
these opinions and to engage in the discussion as a contro- 
versialist: it is preferable to evaluate both in the light of 
such evidence as is at hand, with all its justifiable implications, 
and arrive at working concepts of the mental nature and 
development of the adolescent. 

The procedure to be followed in attempting this will be 
(1) to exemplify the contrasting opinions mentioned, (2) to 
illustrate the types of data that can be brought to bear on 
the problem, and (8) to arrive at tentative conclusions, which 
should be considered modifiable as more comprehensive and 
dependable data come to hand. 

Illustrating the theory of ‘‘saltatory’’ mental change at adoles- 
cence. The American advocates of the theory of accelerated, 
or ‘“‘saltatory,’”’ development in adolescence have been 
many. They began with G. Stanley Hall, who gave the 
theory its greatest momentum in his famous work “‘ Adoles- 
cence,”’ published in 1904. The theory has had many advo- 
cates both before this date and subsequently and is involved 
in whole or in part in much of the educational thinking and 
practice today. Among the most recent protagonists who 
have expressed themselves in print is Frederick Tracy, from 
whose book! several illustrative quotations will be made. 
The first quotation has been selected because the author 
summarizes in it the range of aspects in mental life of which 
he assumes acceleration to be characteristic : ? 

With the advent of puberty, and the beginnings of the adoles- 
cent period, there is a marked acceleration in the development of 
the whole psychic life. The mind, which has been expanding 
throughout childhood, now expands more rapidly. The intellect 

1 Frederick Tracy (35). ? Ibid. p, 43, 
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essays larger fields of conquest in the way of knowledge. The 
emotional nature becomes endowed with a finer sensitiveness to 
the subtle shades of the beautiful and sublime. And the will 
seems to awaken to a new realization of its own power, and to 
attempt things that in the previous stages of life never presented 
themselves as possibilities. New instincts come into play, and 
new interests are developed. 


1. Thinking. Inasmuch as special attention is to be given 
in the following evaluation to two main aspects of mental 
life — knowing and feeling — subsequent quotations from 
Tracy will illustrate his view on these. In discussing the 
“capacity to think”’ he makes a good deal of the develop- 
ment of sensation in its relationship to thinking. He says 
that ‘‘all the processes of representation and thought are 
dependent upon the functioning of the senses.” After stating 
that ‘the earlier years of life are notoriously the years of the 
reign of the senses” he goes on to say that ‘‘the very senses 
themselves are more acute in many respects” during adoles- 
cence. A few sentences referring to certain specific senses 
may be quoted :! 


It is believed that the adolescent discerns colors, and shades 
of color, better than the child.... The space qualities of bodies 
are now more accurately estimated than before.... What is 
true of the sense of sight is also true of hearing, as well as of the 
other senses. 


But memory also, according to Tracy, experiences this 
saltatory development. He says in one place :? 


The most noticeable features in the growth of the memory 
powers, as childhood passes into youth, are first, the rapid mul- 
tiplication of memories, and second, the development of the 
power to unify memories into a system, and to hold in the mind, 


not only single memory images, but the connections and relations 
of these images to one another. 


1Tracy (85), pp. 85-86. 2 Ibid. p. 89. 
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Further on he states, in amplification of the second feature 
of change referred to:1 


From about the twelfth year of life one may see, in boys and 
girls of normal development, a marked advance in this power of 
synthesis in memory and judgment. The mind of the small boy, 
like his pocket, contains a good many things, but these things 
are in no very obvious order or system. They do not stand in any 
very clear relations with one another. They are a miscellaneous 
lot. But with the age of puberty, the augmented ability to grasp 
and hold in the mind, not only single things, but the connections 
and relations of things, indicates an important stage in the 
development of the cognitive powers. 


2. Feeling. Only a single quotation will be made to illus- 
trate Tracy’s beliefs as to development of the emotions in 
the adolescent : ? 


It goes almost without saying that youth is a time of deep and 
strong emotion. This is perhaps its most conspicuous feature. 
The adolescent craves for emotional experience almost as much 
as for food and drink. The earlier part of the period, up to the 
sixteenth or seventeenth year, is specially characterized by this 
capacity to feel and this craving for feeling stimuli.... 

This marked development of the emotional nature in adoles- 
cence is commonly attributed to the unfolding of the sex functions, 
and this is no doubt one of its most important conditions. But 
it is not the only one, for, as we have seen, there occurs now an 
expansion all round, affecting not only the growth and organiza- 
tion of the body, including the brains and nerves, but also the 
intellectual capacities, and various forms of power and energy ; 
and all this expansion liberates fresh tides of feeling. Sexual 
development, while no doubt very central and potent in it all, is 
neither the sole cause of the quickening of the emotional nature, 
nor does it provide the only objects by which the emotions may 
be stirred.... 

-A prime factor in the deepening of the life of feeling is the ex- 
pansion of the intellectual powers, and the unfolding of the capaci- 
ties of judgment and reflection. ... 


1Jbid. p. 93. 2Tbid. pp. 75-76. 
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The theory of gradual development. A writer whose influence 
gained large credence for the theory of gradual as opposed to 
accelerated mental development was Inglis. In supporting 
this theory he cited at length Thorndike and King, each of 
whom has taken exception to the theory of accelerated 
change in mentality. Earlier in his chapter he had laid the 
foundation for his opposition by citing results of measure- 
ment of children of different ages with respect to such func- 
tions as ability to discriminate between weights, speed of 
reaction, and various types of association and memory. He 
followed the excerpts from the writers named with an 
‘evaluation of the two theories,” from which the following 
quotations are made: ! 

In attempting to evaluate the two theories of development... 
it is necessary briefly to examine and interpret the data and argu- 
ments on which the theories depend. When the theory of salta- 
tory development is thus examined it is found to rest on the 
assumption of the saltatory development of physical traits, an 
analogy between physical and mental traits, and certain evidence 
which is supposed to support the theory directly. ... Growth in 
height and weight at adolescence especially is instanced. 


Inglis then proceeded to question saltatory development 
even along physical lines, stating that ‘not all parts and 
organs manifest sudden maturity at puberty” and insisting 
that before even that portion of the theory is acceptable, 
there should be positive proof of ‘‘tangible connection be- 
tween the physiological organs directly indicative of puberty 
and other physical and physiological traits.” 

He next returned to his objections to efforts at establishing 
the theory of accelerated mental development by analogy 
and by other questionable methods :! 


When the none too well established theory of saltatory develop- 
ment of physical traits is made the basis of an analogy on which 
to build up a theory of saltatory development of mental traits, a 

1 Inglis (19), pp. 62-64. 
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dangerous step is taken. Argument by analogy is always treach- 
erous and always requires corroborative evidence. . 

Direct evidence of the development of mental traits with age 

is of two sorts: (1) that obtained by careful quantitative meas- 
urement, and (2) that obtained from psychological introspection 
(analyzing one’s own mental processes) and through the ques- 
tionnaire method. Advocates of the theory of saltatory develop- 
ment have depended largely on the second of the two sorts of 
data. The dangers of introspection on the part of untrained 
persons are readily recognized.... 
_ Arguments for the theory of gradual development rest largely 
on the results of... quantitative measurements. ... Advocates 
of the theory hold that such data as we have, inadequate though 
they are for exact analysis, are indicative of continuous and 
gradual development in mental traits. 


It is desirable to state, before leaving this illustration of 
opposition to the theory of accelerated development in men- 
tality at adolescence and support of the theory of gradual 
development, that the quantitate data referred to are re- 
stricted to the cognitive, or ‘‘knowing,” phase of mental life and 
that a method (for example, the questionnaire method) may be 
discredited without disestablishing the phenomena which the 
method is supposed to have discovered. The present writer has 
stated elsewhere that “it has been too readily assumed by 
some that discrediting this questionnaire method and denying 
the fact of profound change were accomplished by the same 
stroke of criticism. A method may be discredited and the 
phenomena with which it is concerned still exist.” 
+1 Illustrative evidence on development in knowing. The results 
of investigations upon which Inglis depended for the data 
cited by him in support of the theory of gradual development 
certainly afford no evidence of an accelerated development.! 
For example, the findings of Gilbert’s researches? on dis- 

1TInglis (19), pp. 36-38. 

2 Cited by Inglis from J. A. Gilbert’s “‘ Researches on the Mental and Physi- 


cal Development of School Children,” in Studies from the Yale Psychological 
Laboratory, Vol. II. 
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crimination between weights, and on reaction time measured 
by thousandths of a second between the movement of a disk 
and making a contact by pressing down a key as soon as the 
disk was seen to move, give no evidence of more than a grad- 
ual development. For example, the median numbers of 
grams by which weights must differ in order that the median 
child is able to note the difference are, respectively, for 
the years 6 to 17 inclusive as follows: for boys, 13.0, 13.2, 
12.2, 10.2, 8.6, 10.2, 7.6, 6.0, 5.2, 6.2, 6.0, 6.0; for girls, 16.8 
13.2, 11.0, 10.0, 9.2, 7.6, 7.6, 5.6, 7.2, 7.2, 6.8, 6.4. Attempts 
to chart the curves from these data do not disclose straight- 
line relationships, but this is owing to the small numbers of 
subjects represented. At the same time the irregularities of 
the resulting curves (not reproduced here) are not in har- 
mony with the theory of accelerated development. The same 
is true for the data pertaining to the second type of measure- 
ment referred to. Since both measurements have to do with 
functions significantly related to sensation — although 
clearly not sensation in its simple form nor unaffected by ex- 
perience — the data may at least be regarded as partial 
testimony for a theory of gradual development. 

The studies drawn upon for data concerning various types 
of association and memory lead to similar inferences.1 For 
instance, the results of measurement of memory of ideas for 
children of each year of age from eight to eighteen inclusive 
are, respectively, boys, 24.3, 28.7, 30.0, 32.9, 35.1, 36.8, 36.1, 
36.5, 34.4, 34.6, 36.9; girls, 28.5, 31.0, 33.5, 36.4, 38.1, 38.5, 
39.0, 39.1, 37.3, 36.6, 37.8. If the curves representing these 
data are drawn, they disclose nothing like acceleration in 
adolescent years. They might even be interpreted as show- 
ing retardation in this respect. 

Probably the most dependable data available on the nature 
of mental development in adolescence are those of Baldwin 

‘Inglis (19), pp. 37-88, citing from compilations in Guy M. Whipple’s “ Manual 
of Mental and Physical Tests ”’ (Part II), Warwick and York, 1915. 3886 pp. 
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and Stecher.! These investigators have reported the average 
mental ages in months and the average intelligence quotients 
of superior and average children. These averages have been 
computed from consecutive measures for the same children, a 
procedure especially valuable for the problem here concerned, 
as already pointed out in discussing the physical growth of 
children. Baldwin and Stecher have the following to say 
concerning the curves of mental growth and of intelligence 
quotients :2 


The mental growth curves obtained by the individualizing 
method from consecutive measurements of superior and average 
boys and girls between the ages of 5 and 14 present at first glance 
the appearance of a straight line. The familiar parabolic charac- 
ter of the theoretical growth curve is lacking, since our data fur- 
nish us no determinations for ages 14 to 16, during which this 
slowing up of mental growth is supposed to take place. 

It is apparent from these curves that superior and average 
children develop at different levels and that children of these dif- 
ferent intellectual levels grow increasingly dissimilar with increase 
in chronological age. ... The difference [for boys] of 10 points at 
5 years has increased to 41 points at 14 years. The girls show 
similar differences. 

This divergence in the growth curves of average and superior 
children has long been assumed as probable but has not hereto- 
fore been empirically demonstrated.... 

The general straight-line appearance previously noted is es- 
pecially apparent in the growth curve for boys. Further analysis 
reveals, however, a very significant change in the trend with the 
approach of adolescence. This is especially marked in the curve 
for girls, where there is a rise in mental development in the supe- 
rior girls between the ages 11 to 12 and in the average girls a year 
later, between the ages 12 to 18. The superior boys show a similar 
acceleration in mental growth at about 12 — somewhat later than 
in the case of the superior girls. The boys of average mental 
ability have not yet shown this acceleration up to 14 years, 


1 Baldwin and Stecher (6). 
2 Ibid. pp. 10-15. 
3 The italics are the present writer’s. 
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which is the latest age for which we have a sufficient number of 
eases. It seems unlikely that this rise in the curve of mental 
growth can be explained by defects in the measuring scale at the 
adolescent ages. There is no reason to believe that the scale was 
not equally well standardized at all ages. The increased incline 
of the curve extends, moreover, through several ages, and it is not 
probable that the tests would be too easy throughout these years. 


TABLE XI. MEAN MENTAL AGE, IN MONTHS, OF SUPERIOR AND AVERAGE 
Boys AND GIRLS FOR CONSECUTIVE CHRONOLOGICAL AGES 4 


(Based on 487 Consecutive Examinations) 


Boys GIRLS 
CHRONOLOGI- Intelligence Intelligence Intelligence Intelligence 

CAL AGE Quotient, Quotient, Quotient, Quotient, 
110 + 90-110 110+ 90--110 

(Superior) (Average) (Superior) (Average) 
5 70.6 60.7 72.0 62.5 
6 88.7 75.6 85.0 73.9 
qT 102.2 87.4 102.2 88.9 
8 INS 100.4 116.3 100.9 
9 131.4 109.2 131.1 112.9 
10 144.0 1a he Y/ 145.5 122.4 
11 160.5 130.5 158.5 133.3 
12 181.0 143.1 184.1 141.5 
Ns} 190.0 157.2 196.0 166.5 
14 208.9 168.0 201.0 182.9 


The mental-growth curves of the boys and girls cross repeatedly. 
There is, however, a tendency in the earlier ages for the average 
girls to be a little higher in mental age than the average boys, in 
the later ages for the girls of both groups, to be a little superior to 
the boys. While not without exception, this adolescent superiority 
of girls is in accordance with other facts indicative of the earlier 
maturity of girls. 


The authors then refer to the movement in recent 
years to discredit marked changes in intellectual traits 
at adolescence, a movement which is ‘‘probably a reaction to 


1 Baldwin and Stecher (6), p. 10, Table I. 
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undue sentimental emphasis . . . of twenty years ago. ...” It 
is their belief that, ‘talthough there is obviously no time in 
the mental development of the child when new mental traits 
suddenly appear, the rise in the mental-growth curves ap- 
parent at the ages of 11 to 14 may be attributed to increased 
strength of traits that have long been developing, or to in- 
creased mental vigor similar to the accelerated growth in 
physical traits.’”’! It is pointed out that the mental-growth 
curves are ‘strikingly similar’’ to the physical-growth curves 
presented in the preceding division of this chapter (Fig. 7). 

In the main the curves for intelligence quotients show 
characteristics similar to those for mental age. As might be 
expected from what we can learn from other sources with 
regard to the constancy of the I.Q., these curves are ap- 
proximately horizontal; but they disclose spurts — not large, 
but nevertheless unmistakable — at ages corresponding to 
those found in the curves for mental growth. 


TABLE XII. MEAN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF SUPERIOR AND AVER- 
AGE Boys AND GIRLS FOR SUCCESSIVE CHRONOLOGICAL AGES? 


Boys GIRLS 
CHRONOLOGI- Intelligence Intelligence Intelligence Intelligence 

CAL AGE Quotient, Quotient, Quotient, Quotient, 
110 + 90-110 110 + 90-110 

(Superior) (Average) (Superior) (Average) 
5 117.6 101.2 119.9 104.1 
6 123.3 105.0 118.0 102.6 
qT 121.6 104.0 Tees 105.9 
8 123.6 ; 104.6 121.1 105.1 
9 UPA ET 101.1 120.5 104.6 
10 119.9 98.1 — 120.3 102,1 
11 121.5 98.8 119.8 99.9 
2 NPA 99.4 127.9 98.2 
13 121.5 100.8 125.7 106.7 
14 124.3 100.0 119.7 108.9 


1 Baldwin and Stecher (6), p. 12. 
2Tbid. p. 14, Table IT, 
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In a supplement to the study from which the preceding 
excerpts have been made, the same investigators report the 
mental ages for superior and average boys and girls for two 
more years; that is, for fifteen and sixteen years of age. 
The following quotation includes the most significant rein- 
terpretations from data covering the extended period :1 

The curves have in general the same appearance as those in the 
previous study with the exception of the curve for the aver- 
age girl, which lies much closer to the average boy’s curve than 
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Fic. 18. Mean intelligence quotients of superior and average boys and 
girls for successive chronological ages. (After Baldwin and Stecher) 


formerly, probably due to the addition of more average girls of this 
age. The average curves are approximately straight lines, which 
show that these children are comparable to those on whom the 
scale was standardized. In contrast with the straight-line average 
curves, the superior curves show fluctuations at the adolescent 
ages, indicative of the earlier mental development of superior 
children. Both the superior and average girls of this group are 
in advance of the boys at the adolescent ages — 12 to 14 — when 
measured by this scale. As previously pointed out, this adoles- 
cent spurt is analogous to the adolescent acceleration so frequently 
found in physical-growth curves in height, weight, breathing 
capacity, and other physical traits. 


1 Baldwin and Stecher (5), pp..557—-559. 
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The writers, however, are aware that the finality of any 
conclusions along these lines is somewhat endangered by 
deficiencies in our instruments of measurement :? 


Unfortunately we have not, in the present state of development 
of the science, any measuring instrument that at all approximates 
the apparatus for measuring physical growth. The cheapest 
measuring stick is superior, both in equality of units and in extent, 
to our mental measurement scales. These poor mental tape lines 
wrinkle and stretch in places, and some one has cut off a little 
from both ends! The unit of measurement in mental-growth 
scales is not an absolute unit such as the centimeter or the kilo- 
gram.... An inch of growth in height is the same between 5 and 
6 years or between 12 and 18 years. There is good reason to 
believe, however, that two months’ mental growth may mean a 
very different thing at these two periods. The amount of mental 
growth for two mental months at the earlier age may be only half 
that of two mental months at the later age. We do not know. 
We assume that the difficulty of the tests within the scale takes 
this into consideration and meets the differences fairly accurately. 
By the very fact of such construction, however, mental-age scales 
tend to conceal any differences in the rate of mental growth that 
may exist. If any adolescent acceleration appears, it is all the 
more significant. 


Two other investigators, Murdock and Sullivan, present 
data from which they conclude that there are increases in the 
rates of mental growth for boys and girls at the same time 
that the spurts in adolescent physical growth take place, 
these accelerations giving girls an average excess in intelli- 
gence quotient, which is displaced a few years later by an 
average excess for boys. However, they do not ‘‘feel justified 
in assuming anything about the amount of the adolescent 
mental-growth acceleration, except that it is probably much 
smaller, comparatively, than the physical spurt. The unit 
of mental-age scales, by its very definition, is of such a nature 
that it tends to conceal any differences in rate of growth,” 2 


1 Baldwin and Stecher (5), pp. 559-560. 
* Katherine Murdock and Louis R. Sullivan (24), pp. 353-354, 
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Summarizing these evidences on the nature of growth in 
the cognitive phase of mental life during adolescence, one 
may say that they are not in complete harmony nor suf- 
ficiently dependable to warrant final conclusions. If it is 
assumed, as is done by the present writer, that on account of 
the procedure in investigation the evidences supplied by 
Baldwin and Stecher are among the most dependable we 
have, it may be concluded that there 7s some acceleration in 
this phase at adolescence — at least for superior boys and 
girls and average girls. At most, however, the change is far 
from cataclysmic, and does not seem to argue for a conclusion 
of significant fundamental difference in the kinds of mental 
traits involved in cognition. 

Relationship between physical and mental growth. Having 
thus far dealt with the rates of growth in physical traits 
and in that phase of mental development which has first 
lent itself to measurement, — that is, knowing, —it is now 
appropriate to consider briefly the relationships between 
these rates. Here again we rely on the valuable work of 
Baldwin and Stecher.t. One method of investigating the 
relationship was to ascertain the mean mental age at each 
chronological age from five to fourteen. The children repre- 
sented in other portions of the study were, on the basis of 
general physical development, divided into four groups 
designated physiologically as (1) accelerated and (2) re- 
tarded boys and (8) accelerated and (4) retarded girls, the 
division being ‘‘on the basis of the physical measurements 
without knowledge of the mental age of the child.” The 
mean mental ages (not reproduced here) of the physiologically 
accelerated groups are generally higher than those. of the 
retarded groups. These averages also show the influence of 
adolescent acceleration. This may be seen in the following 
election from these mean mental ages: at the chronological 
age of seven they are 101.3 and 97.1 months for physiologi- 

1 Baldwin and Stecher (6), pp. 55-58. 
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cally accelerated and retarded boys respectively and 99.9 
and 95.0 months for physiologically accelerated and re- 
tarded girls respectively ; at twelve the corresponding meas- 
ures are 171.1, 150.1, 176.7, and 168.2 respectively; and at 
fourteen they are 194.2, 166.2, 194.9, and 183.7 respectively. 
These measures are to be interpreted as signifying that at an 
earlier chronological age the mental ages of boys and girls 
of the same physical groups are about equal, boys in fact 
being slightly superior to girls; at twelve years of age a 
spurt at adolescence for girls has placed both groups notably 
in advance of the corresponding groups of boys; again, at 
fourteen years of age the accelerated boys have re-matched 
mental strides with the girls, although analogous equival- 
ence with retarded girls has not yet been attained by the 
retarded boys. 

These investigators also report for the same children the 
following coefficients of correlation : 


Boys GIRLS 
Between height and mental age... . 0.84 +0.02 0.89 + 0.02 
Between weight and mentalage. . . 0.86 +0.02 0.77 +0.04 
Between X-ray! and mental age. . . 0.873+0.021 0.869 + 0.023 


It is admitted, however, that the size of the coefficients is 
increased by the wide range in chronological ages. But even 
after computations are made with chronological age kept 
constant, there is still a positive correlation of 0.53 between 
height and mental age. Computations of a similar sort (that 
is, partialing out chronological age) for X-ray measurements 
(“exposed area of the carpal bones”) and mental age resulted 
in a coefficient of 0.09, indicating a negligible relationship. 
Freeman and Carter also found a high measure of relation- 
ship between their “ossification ratio” and mental age: 
for boys, 0.78; for girls, 0.75.2. But with chronological age 


1““Exposed area of the carpal bones of the right wrist.” 
2 Freeman and Carter (17), pp. 267-268. 
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partialed out, these coefficients dropped to proportions 
similar to those found by Baldwin and Stecher. This is 
merely to say that anatomical development as shown in the 
growth of the carpal bones is related only in a negligible 
degree to growth in mentality, although growth in height is 
significantly related to growth in mentality. 

The time of arrival of mental maturity. The question of the 
age at which intelligence matures has some importance for a 
discussion of the nature of the adolescent mind, but is so in- 
volved in controversy as to make it difficult to render a judg- 
ment on it that will come anywhere near to being generally 
acceptable. In the consideration of this question during the 
earlier stages of the rapid development of mental measure- 
ment there was a partial approach, emanating from investiga- 
tions by Terman, to agreement in some circles that the normal 
adult intelligence is reached at sixteen years of age. Then 
came evidence seeming to point to the earlier arrival of men- 
tal maturity. Conclusions from the wide-scale application of 
tests of intelligence in the army during the war period placed 
it at about thirteen years of age. Subsequently Dearborn, 
from the findings of the application of tests devised by him, 
decided that the average adult mental age is approximately 
143 years.1 More recently Freeman has contended “that 
mental development continues even past the age of sixteen, 
and at least up to seventeen or eighteen.”’ In reviewing the 
evidence at hand pertaining to the question Freeman finds 
that tests differ widely in the extent of the opportunity they 
give for the more mature individuals to demonstrate their 
superiority, and that actual retests of the same individuals 
show mental growth to continue substantially without dim- 
inution to the end of the high-school period.? The dis- 
criminating way in which he has scrutinized the evidence 
available warrants us in regarding his conclusion as the most 
plausible one on the subject. 

1 Walter F. Dearborn (15), p. 321. 2 Frank N. Freeman (16), pp. 359-361. 
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Changes in emotional life and interests during adolescence. 
In this treatment of the nature of mental development during 
adolescence it remains to deal briefly with changes in emo- 
tional constitution. The affective life of youth has not yet 
been accorded attention here, the discussion having been re- 
stricted to cognition. Other phases of mental life, such as the 
volitional, will not receive separate treatment; the inevitable 
overlapping of the classifications and the interrelationships of 
any one of these with the others assure them at least partial 
representation in the discussion as a whole. 

On account of the relatively intangible character of the 
traits represented, it is impossible to marshal a large array of 
facts based on objective measurement to support a belief 
in profound emotional change at adolescence. Concerning 
physical traits, there is, as has been illustrated, a considerable 
body of dependable factual materials, and such evidence is 
not entirely lacking in the realm of the cognitive phase of 
mental life. Nevertheless, the want of experimental proof of 
profound change arising out of what has been up to the 
present a relatively intangible field for investigation does not 
justify the view that there is no such profound emotional 
change. Furthermore, no definite decision concerning gradual 
mental development is acceptable which leaves out of account, 
largely or entirely, its affective side, as has sometimes been 
done in recent years. To conclude by analogy that because 
no profound change takes place in such a phase as cogni- 
tion, no profound changes occur in some other phase, is in 
some respects as fallacious as to argue that because there 
is a spurt of physical change, there is a corresponding spurt 
in mental development. Both arguments are attempts at 
proof by analogy. 

The trend of better judgment — again admittedly unsup- 
ported by direct factual evidence — is toward acceptance of 
adolescence as a period of significant emotional change. 
Thus Pechstein and McGregor, in the most comprehensive 
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recent treatment of the psychology of adolescence and the 
best recent interpretive and critical summary of the litera- 
ture in the field, investigational or other, state that ‘‘emo- 
tion, both as to its strength, rapidity of growth, and disturbance, 
rates as one of the most critical and prominent features of 
adolescent mentality.’’ At the same time these authors warn 
“against entertaining a saltatory viewpoint regarding these 
or any other aspects of adolescent mentality.” ! 

The chief causal basis commonly cited for the emotional 
changes of adolescence is the marked anatomical changes 
which have been reviewed in earlier sections of this chapter, 
with their accompaniments of glandular development already 
briefly described. It is, however, worth while to keep in mind 
the following more comprehensive list of conditioning factors,? 
which includes those just mentioned. 


(1) Because of the rapid anatomical growth taking place, the 
parallel emotional states doubtless become quantitatively, not 
markedly qualitatively, different from those of preadolescence. 

(2) Much of the emotional strength shown through the period 
is assignable, not so much to the new nature of youth, as to the 
far wider range of stimuli and situations the youth naturally is 
facing, these calling into direct activity emotional reactions long 
since potential and no doubt previously operative to a degree. 

(3) Habit adjustments of the primitive emotional patterns 
have been forming for years, and these have now become suf- 
ficiently extensive as to attract and often compel attention. 

(4) With the gradual expansion of the intellectual life the ado- 
lescent is thinking more deeply into his experiences .. . and a more 
complex and intense emotional setting is automatically aroused. 

(5) The substitutional or compensational aspects [of behavior 
as related to] instinct are now at white-heat for the emotions, 
presumably because, in the conditions stated in “1” above, the 
adolescent must seek expression by some escape-mechanism for 
reactions not considered timely or appropriate to his own day 
and generation. 

1 Louis A. Pechstein and A. Laura McGregor (25), pp. 105, 107. 
2Tbid. pp. 107-108. 
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Another characteristic increasingly perceived as arriving 
with the emotional changes of adolescence is the increased 
disposition to respond to social stimuli. A number of social 
instincts are operative before adolescence, among them the 
maternal instinct, gregariousness, and the desire for approval 
and “showing off.”’ But with adolescence there comes a 
quickening of interest in and response to the social relation- 
ships that is deserving of attention in the educational pro- 
gram for children of these ages. 

The increased interest of the adolescent in matters religious 
is also often pointed out, although it is not usually explained 
through the avenues of the social impulses to the extent that 
it should be. Such an explanation is included, among others, 
in the following quotation :! 


In the development of adolescent personality — the total po- 
tentiality of response an individual possesses for meeting life 
situations — the religious aspect plays a prominent réle. Lan- 
caster, Starbuck, Coe, Hall, and others have shown that, if the 
statistics of conversion be plotted, the curve rises irregularly 
through the early teens, reaches its highest point at sixteen, then 
falls irregularly toward maturity. Furthermore, Lancaster re- 
ports that experiencing a religious crisis akin to conversion tends 
to be almost universal.... 

The causes for the rapid development of the religious personal- 
ity are not far to seek, as they do not take the psychologist away 
from his general thesis that all the determinants of action are 
within the individual. ... This postulates no specific instinct of 
religion coming into play at adolescence or any other life period, 
nor does it give place for registering the touch of the Divine 
considered so fundamental in certain theological systems. Rather, 
with gradual accumulations of experience, the maturing of the 
sexual and social instincts and their attendant emotions; the 
often described readjustment process toward life; the necessary 
transition from egoism to altruism, developing the heliocentric 
(social) in rivalry to the fairly egocentric (individual) attitude; 


1Pechstein and McGregor (25), pp. 149-150. The last italics in the excerpt 
are the present writer’s. 
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and finally, as a natural result of securing all sorts of conditioned 
ways of responding and perhaps the development of ‘escape 
mechanism,”’ the adolescent often becomes ‘converted’; that is, 
he definitely decides to turn from the older moorings of self-love 
and self-interests and even sin and seeks to revamp his life in 
keeping with the conventionalized pattern set by formulated religion 
and approved by the older members of his social group. 


Before leaving this discussion of the emotional life and in- 
terests of the adolescent a brief quotation will be made from 
Terman’s introduction to a little volume by Bigelow on the 
educational and hygienic problems of adolescence, in which 
the latter had among other things challenged some of the ex- 
travagant popular notions of the changes taking place during 
this period :! 


He [Bigelow] is unquestionably on solid ground in his conten- 
tion that the normal changes of adolescence have often been 
treated with colorful exaggeration. He is right in insisting that 
these changes are in the main gradual rather than cataclysmic, 
and that the problems of youth are in many respects a continua- 
tion of the problems of childhood. This is not to deny that the 
ripening of sex instincts 1s accompanied by profound reverberations 
in the physical, mental, and moral life. It is; and there can be 
no doubt that these reverberations are likely to be accentuated be- 
yond their normal intensity by the usual influences of the social 
environment.? 


Psychopathology in adolescence. The significant changes, 
physical and mental, which have been outlined are fortu- 
nately usually experienced by developing youth without 
notable aberrations from normality. There is, nevertheless, 
an incidence of disturbances during this period large enough 
to merit the serious attention of thosé having to do with 
young people of adolescent age. Among those that appear 
more frequently are dementia precox, hysteria, phobias, 

1 Bigelow (9), Introduction. 
2 The italics are the present writer’s. 
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automatisms, and the like. The first of these is described by 
Pechstein and McGregor as follows: 


A slow decline of mental strength through a gradual weakening, 
primarily of the volitional and emotional life.... While most 
frequent for later adolescence, the condition may appear at any 
time during the period. The symptoms may be varied — per- 
sistent lack of interest, listlessness, unwillingness to engage in 
normal physical and ‘intellectual activity, day-dreaming, as well 
as pronounced ‘‘attacks,” such as maniacal excitement, melan- 
cholic frenzy and depression, catatonia (bodily rigidity), stupor, 
mentally confused, delusional, and _ hallucinational.... The 
sources of dementia precox are quite likely to be found in the 
unusually rapid growth of activities of adolescence, special tem- 
peramental make-up of certain individuals, preadolescent train- 
ing, perhaps in some instances a disease-heredity. 


The symptoms of hysteria are more generally known than 
are those of dementia precox. Among these are suscepti- 
bility to weeping, laughter, or aberrations of temper, and they 
may extend to convulsive seizures, anzesthesias, ete. Al- 
though they sometimes affect the boys, they more commonly 
affect girls and women, especially girls in the teens. From 
Burnham’s review of the reports on epidemics of hysteria 
among girls in schools? one may conclude that the incidence 
is greatest from the age of eleven to fifteen or sixteen. The 
observations reported are of European schools, but this can 
hardly subtract from their significance for an understanding 
of the nature of children during the period of adolescence. 

The fact that these afflictions are in some degree peculiar 
to adolescence, even though far from general during that 
period, affords partial justification, despite protestations to 
the contrary, for looking upon it as a time of ‘‘storm and 
stress”’ and for adapting the educational régime to the re- 
quirements of psychic normality. 


1 Pechstein and McGregor (25), p. 187. 
? William H. Burnham (12), pp. 324-833. 
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‘ TV. THE MEANING FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Adolescence a period of pronounced change. One leaves a 
recapitulation of the evidence of growth and development 
such as has just been essayed with a general impression that 
youth, or adolescence, comprehends a period of significant 
change. It is a period of rapid physical development, com- 
prising a time of pronounced acceleration of growth in 
stature, weight, breathing capacity, anatomical development, 
and the like. More than this, it is the period of arrival of sex 
maturity with its accompanying primary and secondary sex 
characteristics, rapidly differentiating the adolescent from 
the preadolescent in these important respects. Such evi- 
dence as we have on mental development in adolescence is 
not as unequivocal as that pertaining to physical develop- 
ment, but there is some ground for the belief in accelerated 
development even here. As far as can be judged from data 
and opinions reported, the acceleration is less marked for the 
cognitive phase of mental life than for the affective phase. It 
is not easy to shake the belief in a profound change in the 
affective phase of life and in a genuine acceleration in the 
social impulses and allied interests. The general conclusion 
is that while adolescence (especially in its earlier stages) is 
a period neither of strictly saltatory development nor of 
strictly gradual development, we can assert without quib- 
bling that it is a period of pronounced change which must 
be taken into account educationally. 

Inferences for education. 1. One important inference for 
the organization of education has already been drawn, based 
on the time of onset of the pronounced changes. -This has 
been seen to be earlier for almost all boys and girls than the 
traditional point of division between elementary and second- 
ary schools. If these changes require that preadolescents and 
adolescents receive treatment so markedly differentiated as 
to call for their separation, the former point of division be- 
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tween eighth and ninth grades comes too late. The rapid 
downward extension of the secondary-school period, in recent 
years, to include the seventh and eighth grades is better ae 
justed to the time of change in nature. 

2. On the other hand, although far-reaching modifications 
in education are necessary to adapt it to the pronounced 
natural changes during adolescence, these adaptations need 
not be sudden or built on cataclysmic assumptions. Even 
though pronounced, the changes in the individual are not 
cataclysmic. Moreover, the age-distribution of pupils in any 
grade concerned and the variation in rates of development 
at any stated age are so wide as to negate any belief that 
we have in a given group of pupils anything like complete 
homogeneity with respect to stages of development. This 
would be especially true from the fifth grade perhaps as far as 
the eleventh. Then, too, the changes are quantitative rather 
than qualitative, since writers like Moll and Freud posit the 
beginning even of sex life years before the first appearance of 
the external signs of puberty. In this connection it is per- 
tinent to note that the junior high school is sometimes appro- 
priately referred to as the ‘“‘transition” unit in the school 
system. 

3. The rapid nuvoee in physical nature call for adjust- 
ments in the program of physical education, inclusive of 
physical training and health education. The wide variation 
in the age of arrival of the primary and secondary sex 
characteristics and the accompanying acceleration in growth 
should be taken into account in administering courses in 
these fields. Boys and girls must now be given differentiated 
training, not only in the types of physical activity in which 
they engage but also in the personal and sexual aspects of 
hygiene. ‘The need of attention to sexual change in its psychic 
and social aspects will be emphasized below. 

4, There appears to be no need for pronounced modifica- 
tions in the methods of education for the purpose of adapting 
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them to the changes in cognition alone, since, as far as may 
be judged from the evidence presented, there is less pro- 
nounced acceleration in this respect than in others. Certainly 
there is little ground for the former demand for a training 
program for children of adolescent age involving much more 
in the way of “reasoning” than was thought to be possible 
for children in preadolescent years. However, mentality is 
more than cognition only, and demands for modifications 
- suited to pronounced changes in its other aspects may call 
for somewhat different exercise of the cognitive powers. 

5. There is some special significance for the secondary 
school in what was presented concerning the age of attaining 
mental maturity. If we assume that Freeman’s conclusion 
refers to the average time of arrival of maturity, we may infer 
that many pupils are reaching their mental maturity within 
_the secondary-school period, even if this is regarded as ex- 
tending no further than the twelfth school year. Others — 
perhaps most pupils — do not attain it until later, but are, 
nevertheless, nearing it. All must, therefore, be in a state of 
development where they are increasingly ready to adjust to 
the problems of their callings and to plan their careers. This 
consideration thus joins with others to recommend that the 
secondary-school period be one of educational and vocational 
guidance. 

6. The acceleration of social impulses in early adolescence 
may be recognized and utilized in the curriculum and in the 
allied or extra-curricular activities. The material of the 
courses requires increasing socialization in this period, with 
greater emphasis on matters of civic, vocational, and broadly 
social import. Methods of instruction, too, should expe- 
rience an analogous enlargement of socialization. Similarly, 
the spontaneous social activities manifesting themselves in 
this period must be encouraged and directed rather than 
ignored or suppressed, as is often done. This is not to deny 
the existence of such impulses in preadolescence, nor to 
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assume an inappropriateness of earlier socialization; it is 
merely to point out the enhanced appropriateness of social 
motives in the period under consideration. 

The intimate relationship of social activities to recreation 
and the importance of both these in developing appropriate 
and wholesome attitudes of the sexes toward each other 
call to mind a picturesque yet sensible admonition from Jane 
Addams. This admonition was not directed specifically to 
those in charge of schools, but it may well be taken to heart 
by educators. Miss Addams urges us, through a revival of 
folk songs and dances, to ‘fit to this gross and heavy stuff 
[of sex] the wings of the mind, to scatter from it the clinging 
mud of banality and vulgarity,’’ and to ‘“‘speed it on through 
our city streets amid spontaneous laughter, snatches of 
lyric song, the recovered forms of old dances, and the tra- 
ditional rondels of merry games. It would thus bring charm. 
and beauty to the prosaic city and connect it subtly with the 
arts of the past as well as with the vigor and renewed life of 
the future.” ! 

7. The next inference for secondary education is clearly 
associated with the last and is inseparable from it. It is 
given separate mention because of its great importance. 
This period is the opportunity of the school for moral guid- 
ance and inspiration. The adolescent, for his own and 
society’s good, should be encouraged in his moral, religious, 
and altruistic proclivities. Speaking dramatically of what she 
calls youth’s ‘thirst for righteousness,’’ Miss Addams says: ” 


We may cultivate this most precious possession, or we may 
disregard it. We may listen to the young voices rising clear above 
the roar of industrialism and the prudent councils of commerce, 
or we may become hypnotized by the sudden new emphasis 
placed upon wealth and power, and forget the supremacy of 
spiritual forces in men’s affairs. It is as if we ignored a wistful, 
over-confident creature who walked through our city streets 


1 Jane Addams (1), pp. 20-21. 2Tbid. pp. 161-162. 
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calling out: “‘I am the spirit of Youth! With me all things are 
possible!’”” We fail to understand what he wants or even to see 
his doings, although his acts are pregnant with meaning, and we 
may either translate them into a sordid chronicle of petty vice or 
turn them into a solemn school for civic righteousness. 


8. Last, but far from least in significance, is the need for 
conserving the interests of normality during what is likely 
to be an emotionally stressful period, one in which the 
socially advisable inhibition of new-found powers sometimes 
brings on behavior more or less psychopathological. We are 
still sadly wanting in exact information on this important 
problem of adolescence, but are increasingly of the convic- 
tion that much more is necessary than a single policy of 
repression. Although this is not the place for mapping out a 
complete program of constructive activity, it is not beside 
the point to suggest that many cases of abnormality could be 
forestalled by a straightforward treatment of sex nature 
sometime early in adolescence or before it. The setting up 
of right kinds of ‘‘conditioned reflexes’! and “‘sublima- 
tions”’ is also essential. In cases already pathological the use 
of some kind of psychic therapeutics under expert guidance 
may be necessary. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Compare the growth curves for sitting height, chest girth, 
strength of right forearm, etc. as reported by Baldwin (3), with 
those presented in this chapter, and draw conclusions from the 
comparison. 

_ 2. Why do growth curves based on consecutive measurements 

of the same individuals through a period of years show greater 
acceleration than do averages of single measurements of large 
numbers of children at the different ages? 


3. Generalize from the facts of physical growth during adoles- 


cence. 
1 Burnham (12), chaps. iii-vi. 
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4, Apply the percentages of pubescents and postpubescents 
to the age-grade distribution for any large city school system and 
compare the results with the percentages of pubescents and post- 
pubescents as estimated for Minnesota. 


5. Map out and draw the curves for the illustrative data 
on weight discrimination and memory of ideas quoted on page 
76 and draw conclusions as to development in the respects 
concerned. 


6. How do age-grade distributions of pupils help to show that 
changes in school organization for the purpose of adapting it to 
the pronounced changes in pupils during adolescence should be 
gradual rather than cataclysmic? 


7. How does the encouragement of extra-curricular activities 
comport with the nature of pupils during adolescence? 


8. How is the problem of coeducation influenced by the dif- 
ferences in physical and mental development of boys and girls? 


9. What are the advantages and disadvantages of sex segrega- 
tion, either partial or complete, in high-school education? 


10. Find what is said by leaders in the field concerning the 
needs, the methods, and the content in sex hygiene. 
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SECONDARY-SCHOOL PUPILS — VARIATION : AND 
SELECTION 


I. VARIATION AMONG PUPILS 


The factors of variation. In the foregoing chapter we have 
considered secondary-school pupils as to physical and mental 
growth; it is now appropriate to turn to their characteristics 
as determined by variation and selection. Before proceeding 
to this consideration of characteristics, however, it is advis- 
able to present the briefest statement feasible of the factors 
of variation. The factors recommended to be kept in mind 
are considered somewhat more applicable than those often 
proposed, since they take cognizance of the special problems 
involved in the period of education with which this volume 
deals. The list must include, of course, the conventional 
categories of (1) heredity (in the sense of what is transmitted 
through the germ plasm) and (2) environment. It is also of 
great importance to take into account the differences deter- 
mined by (8) sex. It is imperative, likewise, when dealing 
with the secondary-school population to have the factors of 
variation include the degree of (4) maturity and the degree 
of (5) selection. 

1. There is little occasion to go into an extended discussion 
of the meaning and influence of each of these factors: Stu- 
dents of education are usually aware (at least in a general 
way) of the import of biological heredity. It may, neverthe- 
less, be desirable to state that it embraces the inheritance of 
both physical and mental traits, and that rather definite 
limits on the possibilities of training are set by the inherit- 
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ance with which nature has endowed the individual. If space 
permitted, this would be the place to discuss at length the 
differences in individuals attributable to race; for instance, 
the white, or the black, or the yellow. In summary of the 
best modern point of view with respect to differences be- 
tween races in the matter of mentality (which, where schools 
are concerned, is the more important of the two groups of 
traits), one may quote Thomas, who said, ‘‘Present-day an- 
thropology does not pretend that any of the characteristic 
mental powers, such as memory, inhibition, abstraction, logi- 
cal ability, are feeble or lacking in any race,” ! and Boas, who 
said, ‘‘ There can be little doubt that in the main the mental 
characteristics of man are the same all over the world.’’? 
This denial of differences in kind is not at the same time a 
denial of differences in degree of endowment in mental traits. 
On this point there is increasing acceptance of the belief that 
while there is probably some difference in degree of endow- 
ment in mental traits as between any two races, these differ- 
ences are not nearly so large as those among individuals 
within any single race. 

2. Among environmental influences are home conditions 
(inclusive of intellectual traditions), occupations, and recrea- 
tional and other interests of members of the family; neigh- 
borhood surroundings; and the kind of education afforded 
by school, church, or community. With these are properly 
included what Inglis referred to as the ‘“‘important group of 
environmental forces [which] includes all those social cus- 
toms, conventions, institutions, modes of thought, action, 
and feeling to which the individual falls heir by virtue of 
being born into any given society or social grouping.” To 
these he applied the term “social heredity.’’ This social 

1 William I. Thomas, “‘Race Psychology: Standpoint and Questionnaire, 
with Particular Reference to the Immigrant and the Negro,” American Journal 
of Sociology (May, 1912), Vol. XVII, pp. 725-757. 


* Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, p.105. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1911. 3 Inglis (14), pp. 95-98. 
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heredity of secondary-school pupils coming from homes of 
American, Italian, Scandinavian, or Hebrew parentage is 
probably much more significant in making for individual 
differences than are the differences in original traits and 
capacities among these ethnic or language groups. 

Without attempting to engage in the perennial and still 
inconclusive debate over the relative importance of heredity 
and environment in determining characteristics, it may be 


- said that both are profoundly influential, and that of the two 


the influences of heredity are at least the more inexorable. 

3. Differences among secondary-school pupils attributable 
to sex may be better discussed by dividing them first into 
physical and mental differences and then re-dividing the 
mental into differences in mental processes and in interests, 
tastes, and the like. The notable differences between boys 
and girls with respect to physique have already been amply 
illustrated in Chapter II. It is worth repeating that they 
become manifest near the opening of the new and extended 


’ period of secondary education. 


Boys and girls are not so readily compared with respect to 
the mental processes. We may infer from what has already 
been shown in Chapter II that an acceleration for girls in 
earlier pubescence gives them an average mental age some- 
what in advance of that for boys, but that close on the heels 
of this acceleration comes another for boys which puts them 
somewhat in advance of the girls. Nevertheless, the differ- 
ence between the averages for the two sexes is not great at 
any point. Other investigations show one sex superior in 
some respects, and the other in still other respects. For ex- 
ample, Mrs. Woolley! found that in rote memory of non- 
sense syllables and retention after one week women tested 
better than men, that in ingenuity tests men performed better 
than women, and that in a test for general information they 

1 Helen B. Thompson (Woolley), ‘‘ Psychological Norms in Men and Women,” 
The University of Chicago Contributions to Philosophy, Vol. IV (1903), No. 1. 
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did about equally well. With this test weighted toward 
English literature women did better than men, but with 
it weighted toward physics men did better than women. 
Bonser, in a study of reasoning ability in boys and girls,} 
gave tests for mathematical judgment, controlled associa- 
tion, selective judgment, and interpretation of poems. In 
Grades IV-VI boys did better than girls in the first three 
tests, and girls excelled in the fourth test. The total scores 
for boys were larger than for girls up to the age of twelve 
years, after which they were larger for girls. As might be 
expected from what has already been reported, the excess for 
girls was most marked at twelve and thirteen years. 

Tests in school subjects indicate analogous differences: 
boys have demonstrated some superiority in reasoning ability 
in arithmetic and in tests in science and in history ; girls have 
done better than boys in oral reading and in spelling. After 
the middle grades — that is, after Grades IV and V — girls 
on the average demonstrate superiority in scholarship as this 
is ordinarily measured in the schools, a superiority which is 
maintained even during college years. 

The slight superiority in general intelligence of girls during 
early adolescence cannot account for the specific differences 
between boys and girls and for the persistent scholastic su- 
periority of girls to which reference has just been made. 
Some other influences must be at work to bring them about, 
and these in all probability are (1) interests, tastes, and the 
like, or (2) the more rigid social control of girls than of boys, 
or (3) both these influences working together. There can be 
no denying that the interests and tastes of the two sexes 
differ. This shows itself clearly in the high school in the more 
extended election of courses in science by boys and in foreign 
language by girls. Whether such differences in interests and 
tastes are themselves determined more by inborn sex traits 


1 Frederick G. Bonser, The Reasoning Ability of Children. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1910. 183 pp. 
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or by the environment and control is difficult to say ; we are 
perhaps correct in saying that many of them are affected by 
both, in some instances nurture enhancing the inborn ten- 
dencies. We are also correct in our belief that these differ- 
ences in interests, tastes, and attitudes of boys and girls are 
more significant for the secondary school than are the small 
differences in mental capacity. 

4, There should be little need of more than mentioning 
again the importance of maturity as a factor of variation 
during the secondary-school period. This, as we have seen, 
is a period of accelerated development, when pupils formerly 
homogeneous may, during the span of a few months to a few 
years, move rapidly toward heterogeneity. This is especially 
true of the two sexes in comparison with each other, but 
it is also to be said of groups of either boys or girls of about 
the same chronological age. The secondary school has a large 
task in adjusting itself to this increasing diversity. 

5. The last factor of variation to be emphasized as signif- 
icant is the kind and degree of selection of secondary-school 
pupils. This is not ordinarily regarded as a factor of varia- 
tion, and in a sense it is not strictly logical so to consider it. 
On the other hand, it is profoundly influential in subtracting 
from or adding to the types of pupils to be found in schools 
on this level. Illustration of the potency of selection in affect- 
ing the diversity of the high-school population is afforded 
in the frequent reference in educational literature to the 
recent great influx of youth into upper and high-school 
grades. This influx has already been described in the earlier 
portions of Chapter I, but may well be demonstrated again 
from other sources. Thus Keener, comparing the enroll- 
ments in Grades IX—XII in 1912-1913 and, ten years later, 
as percentages of the enrollments in the first grade in cor- 
responding years, finds these percentages to be, respectively, 
as follows: 21, 12, 7, and 6 in 1912-1913 and 46, 28, 14, and 
11 in 1922-1923. When these two sets of percentages are 
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added they give totals of 46 and 99, which means that the 
proportion that those enrolled in the high-school grades were 
of the first-grade enrollment had more than doubled during the 
decade. There was also a marked increase in Grades VII-IX. 
Discussing the significance of this increase Keener says:! 


A large number of school administrators and high-school teach- | 


ers believe that the general level of mental ability has been low- 
ered by this rapid influx of high-school pupils. If this be true the 
small proportion of elementary-school graduates who formerly 
attended high school must have been those of higher mental 
ability. Now since practically all pupils enter high school, we 
are getting not only those of high mental ability but those of low 
mental ability as well. 


A comparable influx, measured after a somewhat different 
method, is shown for Cleveland in the earlier portions of 
Chapter XV. Other instances could readily be cited, as well 
as additional statements of the belief that these rapid acces- 
sions of pupils are accompanied by greater diversification 
among them. Notwithstanding the influx in the several sec- 
tions of the country, by no means all children of secondary- 
school age are attending school; thus it is certain that some 
kind of selection is still going on. Therefore, after several 
pages illustrative of the variation obtaining in several re- 
spects among youth of secondary-school age, it is proper that 
the next section of the chapter should consider in some detail 
the manner by which selection proceeds. 

Variation in age. There are several respects in which 
variation of pupils is to be demonstrated. The list can by no 
means be regarded as comprehensive, since the purpose here 
is for illustration only. They are (1) age, (2) physical char- 
acteristics, (3) intelligence, (4) ability in certain school subjects, 
and (5) tastes and interests. To some extent recourse is taken 
to materials in the foregoing chapter, but for the most part 
additional data are presented. 


1B. E. Keener (16), pp. 118-114. 
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_ VARIATION AND SELECTION OF PUPILS 
_ Everyone is more or less cognizant of the wide variation in 
age in any one secondary-school grade or other grade. This 
has already been shown in Table IX, Chapter II (see also 
Fig. 14). If we consider the distribution for the seventh 
grade, we find that the age-range is as wide as from 9.5 to 18 
years — a range of 8.5 years. The largest number of pupils 
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Fic. 14. Distribution by age of 3339 pupils in the seventh grade and 
8744 pupils in the ninth grade in school systems of Minnesota. (Drawn 
from data in Table IX, p. 67) 


is at 12 to 18, but many are at age-points outside those or- 
dinarily regarded as normal for this grade. The age-range 
for the ninth grade is just as wide, extending from 11 to 19.5. 
The largest numbers of pupils are at the ages normal for this 
grade, 14 to 15, with other large numbers outside these nar- 
rower limits. Variation shrinks but little between the seventh 
and twelfth grades in the school systems concerned, since the 
interquartile range (the range of the middle 50 per cent of 
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pupils when placed in order from the youngest to the oldest) 
is 1.69 years in the seventh grade and 1.37 in the last high- 
school year — a reduction of approximately a third of a year. 

Variation in physical traits. The variation in age just 
illustrated leads one to anticipate wide variation in physical 
traits among children of secondary-school age. Moreover, 
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Fic. 15. Distribution by height in centimeters of 1171 sixteen-year-old 
girls, (After Burk) (See Reference (11) on page 97 of this book) 


this variation could be foreseen from the sex differences in 
physique dealt with in the foregoing chapter, together with 
the illustration given there of the differing rates of physical 
growth and the differing periods of arrival of physical ma- 
turity. Since these differences are so obvious, the only 
additional illustrative data to be referred to here are those 
presented by Burk pertaining to the distribution of statures 
in a large number of girls (see Fig. 15). The range from 
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shortest to tallest in this group was about forty centimeters, 
or sixteen inches. The distribution shows also its conformity 
- to the curve of normal probability generally known to apply 
to distribution by height where large numbers are concerned. 
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Fic. 16. Percentage distribution of scores on army alpha test of 1257 

freshmen and 625 senior boys and girls in the high schools of Madison, 

Rockford, and Sioux City. (Adapted from data presented by I. N. Mad- 
sen and R. H. Sylvester (18)) 


Variation in general intelligence. Variation in this respect 
will be exemplified by reference to some of the results of the 
application of the army alpha test to pupils in high schools in 
three cities of the Middle West as reported by Madsen and 
Sylvester.! The distributions shown (Fig. 16) are for pupils 
in the ninth and twelfth grades. The range here again is 
extremely wide, extending over approximately 150 points, 


1 Madsen and Sylvester (18), p. 408, Table I. 
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about three fourths of the full range of scores on the test. 
The distribution for high-school seniors is somewhat higher 
than that for freshmen; but some of the scores attained 
by freshmen are almost as high as the highest for seniors, 
and the scores for a few seniors reach down within 25 or 30 
points of the lowest obtained by these high-school freshmen. 
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Fic.17. Distribution by scores in English composition of 307 high-school 
juniors. (From Table XI in Report of a Survey of the School System of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 1917, pp. 449-452) 


The distributions of high-school freshmen and seniors just 
presented may be seen to conform roughly to the bell-shaped 
curve, showing these measurements of intelligence to pile up 
in a way similar to that just illustrated for the heights of 
large numbers of sixteen-year-old girls. This degree of con- 
formity to the normal curve has been investigated for the 
ninth grade by Thorndike and Bregman, who, using the re- 
sults of a number of tests of intelligence, note ‘‘that in gen- 
eral the larger the sample, the freer the curve is from valleys 
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and humps and the less it is skewed,”! and that they are 
“led to the conclusion that intellect in the ninth grade, if 
measured in truly equal units, is distributed approximately 
in a surface of frequency bounded by [the theoretical normal 
curve]. We shall, therefore, approximate closely the truth 


Number of Pupils 


O 
Number solved 23 4-5 67 6-9 10-11 1213 4-15 lOIT 18:19 20-21 22:23 2425 
Nunbersd lo 32 88 176 255 254 26 259 IT] OT 16 
Fic. 18. Distribution of 1602 pupils by the number of equation and for- 
mula exercises solved after nine months of study of algebra. (Adapted 
from Table VI in Henry G. Hotz’s ‘‘ First Year Algebra Scales,’’ Teachers 
College Contributions to Education No. 90 (1918), p. 43) 


by using this hypothesis in scaling the difficulty of intel- 
lectual tasks for a ninth-grade population.”’ * 

Variation in achievement. A large number of studies of 
pupils in secondary-school grades have purported to disclose 
the abilities in school subjects. There have been investiga- 
tions of the distribution of marks given to pupils and, more 


1 Edward L. Thorndike and E. O. Bregman (23), p. 278. 
2 Thorndike and Bregman (23), p. 278. 
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recently, reports of the results of giving objective tests ina 
variety of subjects such as are normally taken by pupils in 
the grades concerned. Distributions of large numbers of 
marks have shown ranges from failure to the highest marks 
assigned. However, although typically conforming to some 
extent to the normal curve and although differing somewhat 
from subject to subject, they show a tendency to skewing 
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Fic. 19. Distribution of scores of 460 eighth-grade pupils in history (in- 

formation scales A and B combined). (Adapted from Table XVIII in 

Marvin J. Van Wagenen’s “Historical Information and Judgment in Pupils — 

of Elementary Schools,” Teachers College Contributions to Education 
No. 101 (1919), p. 22) 


which, on a five-point basis providing for the marks A (high- 
est), B, C, D, and F (failure), assigns a larger proportion of 
high than low marks. 

Only three illustrative distributions of the results of 
achievement testing are presented (Figs. 17-19), drawn from 
the fields of English composition, algebra, and history. The 
first has been borrowed from that portion of the report of the 
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survey of the St. Paul, Minnesota, schools showing the scores 
obtained in compositions written by high-school juniors ; the 
second is the distribution of ninth-grade pupils by the num- 
ber of equation and formula exercises solved, as reported by 
Hotz; the third records the scores of eighth-grade pupils on 
history-information scales devised by Van Wagenen. Each 
of the distributions approximates the normal curve, now 
rather commonly assumed for mental traits of human beings. 
However, they do so more closely than do many distribu- 
tions in these and other fields, some of which, for a variety of 
possible causes, have little semblance to the theoretical bell- 
shaped curve. Among such causes may be the nature of the 
test, the number of pupils tested or the degree of selection 
represented in them, and the nature and amount of instruc- 
tion given in the field tested. 

Variation in tastes and interests. The materials in the last 
phase of variation to be illustrated are along the lines of 
(1) subject preferences and (2) occupational choices. Downey 
has recently made available the percentages of pupils in a 
number of high schools who indicated preferences for certain 
subjects and subject groups. First choices were reported for 
the following subjects in the percentages indicated : 


SUBJECT PER CENT SUBJECT PER CENT 
einglishweeery hes! sect: 26 Spanishioeys hal curs tras col 11 
Shai: oe poe 18 Mathematics ..... 23 
Datinweent. yk 22 SClenCOm is. . res sey ete 22 
rence cee. fe) 16 Commercial subjects . . 20 
German mea ae: mo ei 13 Drawingeayie rae tS 23 


In the balloting the pupils were asked to express their de- 
grees of preference. The figure reported after each subject is 
the percentage of all choices indicated for each subject (that 
is, first choice, second choice, third choice, ete.) which are first 
choices. All subjects may be seen to have received consider- 
able proportions of first choices, the percentages ranging from 
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11 to 26.1 Thus, in view of the variety of content repre- 
sented, there is wide variation in subject tastes and interests 
of high-school pupils. 

The occupational choices reported on are those of a large 
number of pupils in Grade IX A of the Minneapolis schools. 
The 74 occupations listed in Table XIII are those given as 
choices by two or more pupils. They do not include 57 re- 
ported as choices once only, which, with those listed, make a 
total of 131 different occupations comprehended by these 
choices. Among the 1605 children were 109 who indicated 
no occupational preferences; these are not referred to in the 
table. 

The influence of sex as a factor in these preferences may 
be seen in the fact that of the 74 occupations here listed 42 
are found to have been indicated by one sex only — 30 by 
boys and 12 by girls. About 20 are very predominantly the 
choice of either boys or girls, giving a total of fully four 
fifths of the occupations represented with a pronounced 
sex bias influential in making the choice. Since the range 
of occupational life for women is traditionally narrower 
than for men, the variation among boys is greater than 
for girls. 

There is no intent to allege that such an indication of 
occupational choices by youth at this stage of their develop- 
ment and training can be looked on as a final one either in 
regard to the individual or to the group representation, nor 
that the secondary schools, or the secondary schools and 
higher institutions combined, must afford specific training 
for all occupations represented in such an array. It is urged 
only that wide variation in occupational interest, like varia- 
tion in the other respects illustrated, requires emphatic rec- 
ognition on the part of those responsible for the secondary 
schools, a recognition which has thus far in the development 
of secondary education not been sufficiently accorded. 

1 (21), pp. 521-522. 
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TABLE XIII. OCCUPATIONS FOUND TWICE OR OFTENER IN THE CHOICES 
INDICATED BY 1605 PUPILS IN GRADE IX A1 


NUMBER NUMBER 
OccuUPATION ——— ———_ Tor OccuPATION —— ——— | Torar 
Boys | Girls Boys | Girls 
heacher.-5 4 <u 44s « fialeeie | 220e Author se). «eye 2 6 8 
Stenographer ... 2 |195 |197 || Dentist . ats 7 1 oe 
Electrical engineer . 72 | — | 72 || Interior decorator 1 6 7 
IN UTseet. Sede %) . | — | 66 | 66 || Milliner —|7 i 
Civilengineer ... | 49 | — | 49 || Railroad es iece: 7 -—— 7 
Dawvyer .o: . = - > 41 8 | 49 || Social worker —|7 7 
Secretary ..... 1 | 48 | 49 || Cabinetmaker . 6 |— | 6 
Musician ..... 11 | 29 | 40 || Real-estate agent 6 |—| 6 
Physician ..... | 33 6 | 39 ||Sales person... . 3 3 6 
Musicteacher .. . 1 | 34 | 35 || Athletic coach . CN tf 5 
Bookkeeper . . . . | 17 | 13 | 30 || Miningengineer . . 5 |—]| 5 
TUS te i see ey. Te ZAMS SULVEY OL. on isnt ae 5 —| 5 
Draftsman ....j| 27 | — | 27 || Aéronaut .... 4 —|4 
Electrician ... .j| 27 | — | 27 || Business worker . 2 2 4 
Architect. .%%. |) 22 4 | 26 || Commercial salesman| 4 —|4 
Officeemployee .. | 12 | 13 | 25 || Contractor 4 };—| 4 
Salesman... . . | 18 6 | 24 || Machinist . 4}—|4 
Engineer ...../{| 20} —/! 20 || Accountant. . 1 2 3 
Banker oe 6. ce) 16. 2 | 18 || Baseball player 3 —| 8 
Dressmaker .... | — | 18 | 18 || Carpenter . 3 |—| 8 
Chemists 3 | 15 2 | 17 || Confectioner 2 1 3 
DEruggisty wes tues. ca | AS. 2 | 17 || Manufacturer . 3 —| 3 
Mechanic .. . 17 | — | 17 || Reporter ' 1 2 3 
Mechanical engineer 17 | — | 17 || Sheet-metal worker 3 |—]| 8 
Beauty culturist . . | — | 16 | 16 |] Telegrapher . fo 3 3 
Printer ..... . {| 16 | — | 16 || Advertising specialist | 1 1 2 
Woresterse ss) 4. . | 14 1 | 15 |) Auditor . Peal fo | ot 
Pharmacist) =. > ,-| 12 3 | 15 || Comptometer operator — | 2 2 
Journalist... .. 6 8 | 14 || Detective . — |} 2 2 
Radio expert. . . . | 13 1 | 14 || Garage worker . rn on 
Acorns |. 4 7 | 11 ||Gardener . 2)—| 2 
IRE YMCLMG, Crs Ja) 9 2 | 11 || Mail clerk 2 2 
Merchant ..... | 10 1 | 11 || Missionary AS he 2 
Cartoonist. . . 10 | — | 10 || Policeman 2 — | 2 
Automobile mechanic 9} — 9 || Show-card writer vA — | 2 
Designer ..... | — 9 9 || Sign painter . 2 |—| 2 
Diprariangeece.a... |) == 9 9 || Student =—— | 2 iz 


1 Adaptation of Table CX XXIV in J. Orin Powers’s ‘‘Comparative Study 
of Instructional Outcomes in Academic Subjects in Junior and Non-Junior 
High Schools of Minneapolis, 1925,” a doctor’s thesis on file in the University of 
Minnesota Library. 
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Il. THE FACTORS OF ELIMINATION 


The incidence of elimination. Attention has already been 
directed to the fact that although the influx of youth into 
the upper and high-school grades of the system had doubtless 
added to the degree of diversification in the pupils enrolled 
(see Chapter I), not “‘all the children of all the people” are 
yet in attendance in these grades. This decreasing pro- 
portion of the children of secondary-school age from grade 
to .grade is usually referred to as elimination. After illus- 
tration of the extent and incidence of this elimination, an 
attempt will be made to discover the nature of the selec- 
tion operative, that is, to ascertain the factors of elimination 
from school. 

Some impression of the general extent and incidence of elim- 
ination is given in the accompanying figure (Fig. 20), which 
has been borrowed from data assembled by the United States 
Bureau of Education. While the figure is being scrutinized, 
it is well to bear in mind that the data represented pertain to 
schools of all kinds — urban, rural, ete. — in all sections of 
the country, and that the variations in the extent of elimina- 
tion from grade to grade entering into this composite com- 
putation must be wide indeed. As the figure stands it shows 
rapid elimination from the fifth grade up as far as the college 
years. Elimination runs through many school years; but 
it is, after all, chiefly a problem of the secondary school if 
this school is conceived of as extending from the seventh 
grade into the freshman and sophomore years of the college. 
This impression is somewhat exaggerated, however, by a 
large amount of retardation which keeps many children in 
the lower grades of the system. This, with the lack of com- 
pulsory-education laws or negligence in enforcing them, 
accounts for the rather marked downward steps in the pro- 
portion of pupils enrolled in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. The largest proportionate elimination takes 
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Gor he. Fs Ee) 


Survivals foreach pg Survivals foreach fq Survivals for each 
1000entering jj =1000centering | 1000 entering 
first grade high school college 


Fig. 20. Number of pupils surviving to each grade of the elementary 

school, high school, and college for each thousand entering the elementary 

school (estimated). (From Fig. 11 of “Statistics of Universities, Colleges, 

and Professional Schools, 1917-1918,” United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 84, 1920) 


place between the eighth grade and the first year of the con- 

ventional high school. It is still large between the first and 

second high-school years, but tapers off rapidly from this 

point upward, since the great bulk of all pupils have by this 

time been eliminated. Although this is not yet the place to 
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discuss the factors of elimination at length, it is important to 
state that for the country as a whole two influences must 
account for the accentuation of the elimination between the 
eighth and ninth grades; namely, (1) the lack in many sec- 
tions (especially rural communities) of high-school oppor- 
tunities and (2) the typical termination of the period of 
compulsory education with the completion of the work of the 
traditional elementary school. 

Since the extent and incidence of elimination vary free 
one school situation to another, it will help toward a better 
understanding of the problem to illustrate at least a few of 
the types of situation to be met with in any large number 
of systems. This is done by presenting certain percentages 
computed from tables of enrollments for Philadelphia in 1919, 
for Cleveland in 1923-1924, and for certain smaller school 
systems in Minnesota in 1923-1924. Two sets of percentages 
have been computed (see Table XIV) for the total enroll- 
ments in grades beginning with the sixth in each of these 
situations. The first of these are the percentages which the 
enrollment in each grade above the sixth are of this enroll- 
ment in the sixth. For example, in Philadelphia in October, 
1919, the enrollment in the seventh grade was 74.6 per cent 
of the enrollment in the sixth grade, the enrollment in the 
eighth grade was 56.1 per cent of that in the sixth grade, 
and so on. The second set of percentages reveals the pro- 
portion of the enrollment in each grade represented by the 
difference between the enrollment in that grade and the 
next higher grade. For example, for Philadelphia the de- 
crease by the opening of the seventh grade is 25.4 per cent 
of the enrollment in the sixth grade. Again, the decrease 
between the seventh and eighth grades is the difference 
between 74.6 per cent and 56.1 per cent, or 18.5 per cent. 
This is, however, 24.8 per cent of those remaining in the 
seventh grade. The figures in the columns headed ‘Per 
Cent Eliminated”’ have all been computed on this basis. 
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TABLE XIV. (1) PERCENTAGES WHICH ENROLLMENTS IN EACH GRADE 
ARE OF ENROLLMENTS IN THE SIXTH GRADE AND (2) PERCENTAGES WHICH 
THOSE ELIMINATED FROM EACH GRADE ARE OF THOSE ENROLLED IN THAT 
GRADE FOR PHILADELPHIA IN 1919,1 FOR CLEVELAND IN 1923-1924,2 
AND FOR CERTAIN SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN MINNESOTA IN 1923-1924 3 


PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, CERTAIN MINNESOTA 
1919 1923-1924 SYSTEMS, 1923-1924 _ 
GRADE 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Retained | Eliminated Retained | Eliminated Retained | Eliminated 
6 100.0 100.0 100.0 
} 25.4 } 0.0 } 0.74 
7 74.6 100.0 100.7 
24.8 \ 14.0 \ 8.1 
8 56.1 86.0 92.5 ’ 
} 34.9 } 11.9 } 22.14 
9 36.5 75.8 112.9 
} 44.9 } 33.4 } 16.6 
10 20.1 50.5 94.2 
} 33.8 } 39.8 } 21.0 
11 13.3 30.4 T4.4 
} 29.3 } 7.2 } 13.4 
Les 9.4 28.2 64.3 


Some notion of the relative extent of elimination in the 
three situations may be gained by a comparison of the fig- 
ures in the three columns of Table XIV headed “Per Cent 
Retained.” It may be seen that the percentages are reduced 
from grade to grade more rapidly for Philadelphia than for 
Cleveland and more rapidly for Cleveland than for the 
smaller systems in Minnesota. The differences between the 
two cities are probably explained by at least three factors: 
the later date to which the Cleveland figures apply (since 
higher levels of education have been rapidly popularized in 


1 Computed from Table I of the Report of the Survey of the Public Schools 
of Philadelphia, Book IT, p. 182. 

2 Computed from data made available by the Bureau of Research, Cleveland 
Public Schools. 

3 Computed from data in Table IX, p. 67. 

4 These are percentages of gain in enrollment rather than of loss. 
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most communities in recent years); junior high-school re- 
organization in Cleveland, which by the year 1923-1924 had 
affected all but a relatively small proportion of the pupils 
concerned; and the longer period of compulsory education 
in Ohio in 1923-1924 than in Pennsylvania in 1919. In the 
Minnesota systems retention seems to be in even larger 
proportions than in Cleveland. This is in part a correct 
interpretation, since, among other reasons, the cities repre- 
sented are much smaller: retention has been found to be 
better in small than in large cities, for causes discernible in 
the materials to follow. The much larger retention is more 
apparent than real, however, because nonresident pupils 
have not been subtracted from the numbers enrolled. These 
mount to much larger proportions of the total enrollment 
in the smaller than in the larger systems. The numbers of 
such nonresidents are especially notable in upper and high- 
school grades. 

The columns headed “‘ Per Cent Eliminated ”’ arealso deserv- 
ing of special consideration. The largest percentage of the 
enrollment of any grade dropping out before the next grade 
is to be found between the ninth and tenth grades in Phila- 
delphia, where it is 44.9. This finding is not in harmony with 
the customary notion of the point of incidence of the largest 
proportionate elimination, which would place it between the 
eighth and ninth grades. It is, however, quite appropriate 
that pupil mortality should be greatest after the pupils have 
transferred to the earliest years of an institution (the four- 
year high school) which is very different from that to which 
they have been accustomed (the eighth-year elementary 
school). Moreover, it is typical of many systems operating 
on the 8-4 plan. An accompanying characteristic is that the 
second largest proportionate elimination is found at the 
expected point, that is, between the eighth and ninth 
grades. The Cleveland proportions differ most in the fact 
that through junior high-school reorganization and other 
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influences elimination is delayed, being largest after the ter- 
mination of the junior high-school period. The extent of 
elimination in the Minnesota situation is, as has already 
been explained, hidden by the recruitment of nonresident 
pupils. 

Inasmuch as such large numbers of our school systems 
continue to be of the 8-4 type, it is appropriate to give some 
special consideration to elimination taking place from the four- 
year high school. Bonner has shown that the enrollment in 
the high schools of the country is distributed to the four high- 
school grades as follows: ninth grade, 39.8 per cent; tenth 
grade, 26.9 per cent; eleventh grade, 18.8 per cent; twelfth 
grade, 14.5 per cent.! With certain qualifications the shrink- 
age from 39.8 per cent to 26.9 per cent means an elimination 
between the first and second years equivalent to 32.4 per 
cent of the first-year enrollment. Between the second and 
third and the third and fourth years, respectively, the per- 
centages eliminated were 30.2 and 22.9, showing a decline 
in elimination with advancement in school. The qualifica- 
tions referred to are the extent of retardation that must be 
represented and the fact that a small proportion of the high 
schools represented are one-year, two-year, and three-year 
institutions. 

All the data so far presented purporting to show the extent 
and incidence of elimination have failed to trace individual 
pupils through their periods of attendance in school, which 
is the only fully adequate method to be used in this connec- 
tion. This was done by Van Denburg for high schools of 
New York City,? but the data pertain to a school situation 
now so far removed as to raise the question of the merit of 
quoting his findings, especially as high schools in the interim 
have experienced a much increased holding power. Hunt, 


1H. R. Bonner, Statistics of Public High Schools, 1917-1918, United States 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 19 (1920), p. 42. 
2 Joseph K. Van Denburg (24), pp. 88-91. 
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however (see Table XV and Fig. 21), traced the high-school 
eareers of 1001 pupils in certain high schools of Minnesota 
during a more recent period, 512 of whom were eliminated 
before graduation. The largest proportion dropped out before 
the opening of the second year, with marked additional 
eliminations during the second year and before the opening 
of the third year. The proportionate elimination after this 
point was relatively small. These conclusions are roughly 
in accordance with those already drawn for the years con- 
cerned. The percentage of total elimination is considerably 
smaller than for most studies of the sort that have been 
made. 


TABLE XV. CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGES BY SEMESTERS OF ALL HIGH- 
ScHOOL ENTRANTS ELIMINATED BEFORE GRADUATION ! 


NUMBER OF SEMESTERS 


GROUP 
1 2 3 4 5 6 q 8 9 10 
Boys . | 17.2}. 41.8 | 45.2 | 52.8 | 54.1 | 58.9 | 58.9 | 60.1 | 60.1 | 60.1 
Girls. 9.6 | 24.1 | 27.6 | 34.7 | 36.1 | 42.6 | 48.0 | 44.1 | 44.1 | 44.2 
Both .. | 12.9 | 81.6 | 85.8 | 42.4 | 44.0 | 49.8°}-50.0' | 51.1 | 51.2 | B12 


The possible factors of elimination. A host of influences 
have from time to time been posited as bringing about the 
elimination from school which has been found to take place. 
To examine into the validity of all is out of the question. 
Therefore only the following will be given any extended 
treatment: intelligence, age, sex, economic status, nationality 
of father, cultural (including educational) traditions, and suc- 
cess in school work. 

Intelligence and elimination. Treatment of the question of 
the relationship of intelligence to length of stay in school may 
well be opened by a comparison of army alpha test scores of 

1Heber U. Hunt, A Study of Elimination from Certain High Schools in 


Minnesota, p. 69. Master’s thesis on file in the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1923, 
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high-school freshmen, high-school seniors, and college and 
university freshmen with those of the literate white men 
drafted in the army. The percentage distributions of scores 
for the four groups are shown in the accompanying chart 
(Fig. 22). Only small proportions of each of the scholastic 
groups are to be found below the median of the white draft, 


Semesters 


Fic. 21. Cumulative percentages by semesters of all high-school entrants 
eliminated before graduation. (From Table XV) 


revealing — even after all necessary concessions have been 
made from the assumption that the army alpha test meas- 
ures native mentality — a very marked tendency to selection 
by intelligence. The advance of the distribution for high- 
school seniors above that for high-school freshmen, and the 
advance of the distribution for college and university fresh- 
men above that for high-school seniors, is further evidence 
that intellectual selection continues with progress upward in 
the school system — that the intellectually less capable are 
in larger proportion eliminated than the more capable. 
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Another means of comparison of the groups represented in 
this figure is their percentage distribution to the literal rat- 
ings which were applied in making use of the test data in the 
army. These were as shown in the three left-hand columns 

Per Cent 
(in Belial tall Gal ae 


Hishaiciod SUA Al eae 
1o;—-"3 Treshnioh 2 4 [| \ Hish-School Seniors 


College and Univ- 
ersify Freshmen 


° 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 100 180 200 220 HO 
Alpha Score 


Fic. 22. Percentage distributions of scores of the army alpha test of the 

literate white army draft,! 1721 high-school freshmen,? 2766 high-school 

seniors,’ and 4479 freshmen in colleges and universities.t (The heavy 
vertical line locates the median of the literate white army draft) 


of Table XVI. The resulting percentages disclose an un- 
mistakable selection by intelligence. This tendency is made 
more apparent by Fig. 23, which shows mounting propor- 
tions of high ratings in upper school levels. 


1 Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences (1921), Vol. XV, p. 764. 
2 Margaret V. Cobb (8), p. 454. 
3 Thid. p. 457. 


4 Koos, The Junior College, Research Publications of the University of Minne- 
sota, Education Series No. 5, p. 95. 
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TABLE XVI. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY RATINGS ON ARMY ALPHA 
TEST OF THE LITERATE WHITE DRAFT, H1GH-SCHOOL FRESHMEN, HIGH- 


SCHOOL SENIORS, AND COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FRESHMEN 


PER CENT 
RATING peices INTERPRETATION Literate High- High- |College and 
White} School School | University 
Draft Freshmen Seniors Freshmen 
A 135-212 | Very superior 5.2 6.4 37.2 52.2 
B 105-134 | Superior 10.3 30.6 45.6 32.1 
C+ 75-104 High average 19.5 45.6 15.8 13.3 
C 45-74 Average 29.4 16.9 1.4 Pe) 
(Cr 25-44 Low average 20.8 0.5 — 0.2 
D 15-24 Inferior 8.4 —- — — 
De 0-14 Very inferior 6.2 — — — 


Before leaving this comparison, comment should be made 
on three problems affecting the degree of mental selection 
represented in the materials used: (1) The first is that the 
army alpha test was devised for use with men and has been 
found to be unfair to girls and women. Since the latter tend 
to score below boys and men, and since both sexes are rep- 
sented in the scholastic distributions, the degree of educa- 
tional selection may be understood to be somewhat higher 
than would otherwise be inferred. (2) The second bears upon 
the extent to which the literate white draft represents the 
total male population. On this question Miss Cobb says: ! 


Whether the army was typical in intelligence of the total 
population of the United States is a question still under discussion. 
At both ends of the scale are groups in the general population 
which did not get into the army — at one end the feeble-minded, 
at the other, intelligent men exempted because of the impor- 
tance of the work they were carrying on in civil life. Terman 
believes that the recruits were on the whole lower than the whole 
population ; Doll and Goddard consider the army a representative 
group. At any rate it is the best sample we have or are likely to 
have for some time of the intelligence of this country.... 


1 Cobb (8), p. 453. 
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(3) The third problem has to do with what accounts for the 
difference in scores between high-school freshmen and high- 
school seniors, for example. Is it owing solely to differences in 
native intelligence, or to factors such as the mental growth of 
children and additions to information and skill in the inter- 
vening years, or to both kinds of influence? Miss Cobb, who 


Per Cent 
O ou 20 ee a 80 90 100 


Literate White Draft — T 


High-School Freshmen 


High-School Seniors 


College and 
University Freshmen 


O 10 20 30 40 50 600 TO 80 90 100 


Fic. 23. Percentages of the literate white army draft, high-school fresh- 

men, high-school seniors, and college and university freshmen rating A, 

B, C+, C, C—, D, and D— on the army alpha test. (Black, A; cross- 
hatching, B; single hatching, C+, C, and C—; in outline, D and D—) 


has just been quoted, made a careful inquiry into this prob- 
lem, comparing the increments from one year to the next 
throughout the high-school period for high-school pupils and 
for recruits who reported that their last attendance was in the 
first, second, third, or fourth high-school year. She found the 
difference larger for high-school pupils than for recruits, 
the average differences for the two groups from freshmen to 
senior years being approximately 30 and 17 points, respec- 
tively, on the alpha test. The difference for recruits she would 
ascribe “‘to the effect of educational selection, and the more 
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” 


permanent effects of instruction.” The surplus of difference 
in favor of high-school pupils is explained by ‘the immediate 
effect of growth and instruction.” 4 


... The indication is that mental maturity — mere mental 
growth, independent of environment — together with the tem- 
porary effects of instruction, is responsible for a good half of the 
change of score from freshman to sophomore year; from junior to 
senior year it accounts for about one fifth of the change. Educa- 
tional selection, and the permanent effects of instruction, seem to 
account for nearly half of the increase from the first to the second 
year, and almost the whole of the yearly increase later on.”’ 


We may conclude that although the differences shown are 
far from being explained by native intelligence, selection by 
intelligence is an eliminating factor of great importance. 

Selection by intelligence may be shown also by a compari- 
son of mental-test scores of regular-school children and con- 
tinuation-school children, as has been done by Hopkins. 
Continuation-school children are for the most part those who 
have left the classes in the regular school and would ordi- 
narily not be in attendance in any school if the compulsory- 
education law did not bring them in for part-time instruction. 
The distributions of scores on the same test for both four- 
teen-year-olds and fifteen-year-olds are much higher for those 
in the regular school than for the other group. This is true also 
for the median scores, which, for the fourteen-year-olds, are, 
respectively, 124.71 and 89.64 and for the fifteen-year-olds 
129.32 and 92.87. 

Operation of the factor of intellectual selection is shown 
when measures of intelligence other than raw test scores are 
used. This was demonstrated by Terman, who found that 
the proportion of first-year high-school pupils with mental 
ages lower than fourteen and with I. Q.’s lower than 90 are 
small indeed.? 


1 Cobb (8), pp. 462-463. 
2 Terman (22), pp. 77-81. 
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Age and elimination. A significant degree of relationship 
can be shown between chronological age and length of stay in 
school. Van Denburg showed that the median “expectan- 
cies” (lengths) of stay of pupils thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 
and sixteen years of age at entrance to high schools in New 
York City were, respectively, 3.8, 3.0, 2.2, and 1.9 semesters. 


PerCent 
2 aa 
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Fic. 24. Percentage distributions of intelligence-test scores of 971 regular- 
school and 890 continuation-school children fifteen years old. (From 
L. Thomas Hopkins (13), p. 59) 


The median stay for thirteen-year-olds was just twice as 
long as that for those three years older at the time of enter- 
ing.! Hunt’s comparison of graduates and nongraduates in 
certain high schools of Minnesota found median ages, respec- 
tively, of 14.5 and 15.1 years.2 The percentages of the two 
groups who were under age, of normal age, and over age at 


1Van Denburg (24), p. 102. 


2 Hunt, A Study of Elimination from Certain High Schools in Minnesota, 
pp. 34, 77. 
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the time of entrance are so informative with regard to the 
relationship under consideration that they are reproduced 
here to facilitate comparison :! 


UNDER AGE | NORMAL AGE OVER AGE 


The proportion of the graduating group who were under age 
at entrance is twice that of the nongraduating group, and 
the proportion of the nongraduating group who were over 
age is more than twice that of the graduating group. OBrien 
found the following percentages of pupils graduating for each 
age-entering group: twelve years, 79.1; thirteen years, 56.6; 
fourteen years, 38.8; fifteen years, 29.9; sixteen years, 20.0; 
seventeen years, 13.4; eighteen years, 9.4.2. The percentages 
for younger ages were much larger than for the older entrants. 

Maturer reflection over the relationship under scrutiny 
provokes the suspicion that age may not always be the chief 
originating cause of elimination, even where the pupils in 
question may be considerably over age for the grades in 
which they are enrolled. Unquestionably many do leave 


TABLE XVII. MEDIAN SCORES IN THE ARMY MENTAL TEST BY CHRONO- 
LOGICAL AGE AND CLASSES, IN THE MADISON, ROCKFORD, AND SIOUX 
City HIGH SCHOOLS? 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 
CLASS IN 
HiGH ScHOOL 12 13 


Freshmen | 125.0 | 109.7 | 103.3 | 97.2} 90.3 


Sophomores} — 
Juniors . — — 
Seniors . = — 


180.0 | 128.7 | 127.3 | 121.5 | 114.1 | 100.0 
— | 145.0 | 141.4 | 180.3 | 125.8 | 117.8 | 107.5 


1Tbid. p. 99. 
2F, P. OBrien (19), p. 33. 3 Madsen (17), p. 299, Table I. 
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school as soon as the law permits, largely because of sheer 
maturity, but the underlying influence of an average or less- 
than-average mentality may appropriately be assumed in a 
large proportion of cases. This is to be inferred from data 
such as have been presented by Madsen and Keener. The 
former made clear (see Table XVII) that in the long run 
the older the pupil is in a given high-school year, the lower 
his mental-test score. This was found to be true in all four 
high-school grades. Keener showed for high-school freshmen 
only (in Chicago) that the more advanced the pupil’s chrono- 
logical age, the lower the median mental age:! 


Chronological 


age. . . . |11to12/12 to 13/13 to 14/14 to 15/15 to 16/16 to 17|17 to 18/18 to19 
Median mental 
FO Ba ke 16-0 15-2 14-8 14-4 13-8 13-1 12-3 12-4 


That deficient native intelligence often underlies age as a 
factor in elimination, or that at least the two factors often 
operate in conjunction, may be inferred also from the high 
negative correlation,— 0.74, reported between I. Q. and chron- 
ological age for a group of high-school freshmen.? 

Sex and elimination. That sex is influential in the length 
of stay in school, at least in secondary-school grades, may 
already have been noted by the reader in examining Table 
XV and Fig. 21, which were introduced to determine the 
incidence of elimination. The elimination by the end of the 
tenth semester (fifth year of high-school attendance) for all 
pupils was 51.1, somewhat more than half the original 
entrants. The percentages of the two sexes were widely at 
variance, that for boys being 60.1 and that for girls 44.2. 
Boys in these Minnesota high schools are being eliminated 
in larger proportions than girls. That this is not a local 
phenomenon is emphasized in data pertaining to high schools 


1 Keener (16), p. 118, Table IV. 
2 Terman (22), p. 82. 
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of the country as a whole, as made available by the Bureau 
of Education (Fig. 25). Beginning in the first high-school 
year by being but 45.3 per cent of all students enrolled, the 
proportion of boys decreases in each year until in the last 
year they are but 38.8 per cent — less than two fifths — of the 
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Fic. 25. Percentage distribution of high-school students in the United 
States as to sex and as to the year of the course in which they are enrolled, 
1917-1918. (Fig. 14 in (VI) (8), p. 42) 


whole. In view of the well-nigh equivalent proportions of 
the two sexes in census reports, this is a significantly small 
proportion of boys. 
The critical reader will here again be disposed to suspect 
the influence of factors underlying sex (or at least operating 
with it) to bring about the disparity in the percentages. 
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Only a minor part of this disparity could be ascribed to dif- 
ferences in mentality at this stage of development. More 
probably it is attributable in part to the temptation to accept 
opportunities for early employment more frequently open to 
boys than to girls, combined sometimes with economic 
necessity. The greater success of girls in scholarship, which 
in turn affects the disposition to stay in school, must also be 
active in causing the difference noted. 

Economic status and elimination. Two investigations made 
in recent years have established the influence of the economic 
status of the family on the length of stay in school. The first 
of these is by Holley, who, among other data, computed 
coefficients of correlation between certain measures of the 
economic well-being of the family and the years of stay in 
school of sons and daughters. The families concerned lived in 
certain cities of moderate size in Illinois. The particular 
economic measures were the rental value of the home, the per- 
sonal-property assessment, the real-estate assessment, and 
the number of rooms per individual in the family. The coeffi- 
cients of correlation obtained were as follows :! 


MEASURE OF ECONOMIC YEARS OF SCHOOLING | YEARS OF SCHOOLING 
STATUS OF FAMILY OF SONS OF DAUGHTERS 
Rental value of home ...... 0.63 0.64 
Personal-property assessment . . 0.47 0.52 
Real-estate assessment ..... 0.63 0.58 
Number of rooms per individual . 0.50 0.48 


These coefficients are all large enough to warrant the conclu- 
sion that the economic status of the family is significantly 
related to the length of stay in school. 

The second, a study by Counts, is one of the most valuable 
investigations relating to the secondary-school pupil which 
have been reported in print in recent years. A major feature 

1 Charles E. Holley (12), p. 97. Because of their relative insignificance the 
figures for probable error have been omitted from the data cited. 
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of the study was the computation of the frequency with 
which certain groups of occupations recur among the fathers 
of the large numbers of pupils enrolled in the urban high 
schools represented. These frequencies were then transmuted 


aetna! Number of Children 
Group ) 200 300 400 


Managerial service 400 
Professional service 360 
Proprietors 341 
Commercial service 245 
Printing trades 220 
Clerical service 219 
Public service 1T3 
Machine trades 169 
Transportation service 157 
Building trades 145 


Miscellaneous trades 103 
Miners, lumber workers 5 
fishermen 
Personal service 50 


Common labor \T 
All occupations 189 


O 100. 200 300 400 


Fic. 26. The number of children in the high schools of four cities (Bridge- 
port, Mt. Vernon, St. Louis, Seattle) from each occupational group for 
every thousand males over forty-five years of age engaged in that occu- 
pation according to the Fourteenth Federal Census (1910). Data from 
16,283 high-school students. (From George S. Counts (4), p. 33, Fig. 2) 


into the number from each occupational group for every 
thousand males over forty-five years of age engaged in that 
occupation in the cities of location of these high schools. 
Since the figures resulting from these computations show a 
much larger proportionate representation of those on the 
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higher economic levels than of those on the lower levels, they 
constitute a most disconcerting challenge to our traditional 
belief that economic democratization has been fully achieved 
in the American secondary school. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the order of the occupations listed in Fig. 26 does 
not compose anything approaching a perfect scale of incomes, 
the general trend is unmistakable. Moreover, the economic 
selection shown to apply to the total high-school enrollment 
irrespective of grade was found also to be operative within 
the school from one grade to the next higher. For example, 
the children of fathers in the building trades constitute 16.5 
per cent of all pupils in the sixth grade, but by the twelfth 
grade the proportion is reduced to 0.7 per cent. Again, chil- 
dren of fathers in common labor make up 10.8 per cent of all 
pupils in the sixth grade, but scarcely a trace of them is to be 
found in the twelfth grade. On the other hand, the percent- 
age of children of proprietors increases from 138.1 to 29.4 
during the same span of grades. 

Unquestionably, the lack of cultural (inclusive of educa- 
tional) traditions, a factor of elimination whose influence is to 
be scrutinized before concluding the chapter, is knit up with 
economic status in bringing about much of the exodus from 
school disclosed in the shorter bars of Fig. 26. Another 
factor working concomitantly with economic status is the 
first one canvassed above — intelligence. This is demon- 
strated, at least in part, by the relationships between in- 
telligence of pupils and the occupational grouping of their 
fathers as investigated by Haggerty and Nash. These 
authors show (Fig. 27) that a grouping of pupils in the 
elementary grades (III-VIII inclusive), as to whether their 
fathers are in professional, business and clerical, skilled, semi- 
skilled, or unskilled occupations, or farming, discloses large 
differences in the median intelligence quotients from group 
to group. These scores are highest for the children of (1) 
professional workers, and after this group the order down- 
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ward mentally is (2) business and clerical, (8) skilled, (4) 
semi-skilled, (5) farming, and (6) unskilled. This is probably 
not far from the order of economic status. This order of 
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Fic. 27. Medians and ranges of middle fifty per cent of intelligence quo- 

tients of elementary-school and high-school pupils grouped by the occu- 

pations of their fathers. (From Melvin E. Haggerty and Harry B. Nash 
(11), p. 568, Fig. 3) 
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occupational groups is somewhat disturbed by the time 
pupils reach the high-school grades, but there is enough of it 
left to afford partial support for the statement that, as fac- 
tors of elimination, economic status and intelligence operate 
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to some extent conjointly. At the same time, there is enough 
overlapping of the distributions to ward off a sweeping 
inference. 

/ Membership in ethnic groups and elimination. It is often 
stated that nationality, or “trace,” is a significant factor of 
elimination from school. Some evidence is also at hand to 
support this statement, although we are far from knowing all 
we should concerning the details of its operation. Counts 
made a partial investigation for Bridgeport, showing for 
each of ten groups (divided as to the country of the father’s 
birth) the number of pupils in the senior high-school year 
for every hundred in the freshman year. These groups and 
proportions (which are really percentages) are, in the order 
of declining magnitude, as follows: Germany, 61.1; British 
Empire (other than Ireland), 57.6; Russia, 50.9; Ireland, 
48.4; United States, 43.7; Scandinavia, 36.6; Austria- 
Hungary, 26.5; Italy, 16.7; Poland, 15.4; other foreign, 
11.1. From these data Counts concludes that ‘‘on,the whole 
the people from the north and west of Europe make a better 
showing than those from the south and east. The single 
exception to this generalization is the case of Russia, whose 
large Hebrew contingent is probably responsible for the fact 
that the people from this section of Europe are found in 
third place.”’ ! 

An older source of data, illuminating in this connection, is 
the report of the Immigration Commission, which, among 
other fields of inquiry, found the extent to which children of 
native and foreign parentage were enrolled in elementary 
schools and high schools of thirty-seven cities (some of which 
were Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Lynn, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
and San Francisco). For present purposes the percentage 
which pupils enrolled in public high schools were of those en- 
rolled in public elementary and high schools was computed 

1 Counts (4), p. 108. 
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for each of the most common ethnic groups, with the results 
shown in Fig. 28. The percentage for all those of native- 
born white paternity is 9.5. The percentages for those of 
foreign-born paternity range widely — from 10.6 for Cana- 
dian (other than of French extraction) to only 0.5 for 
Portuguese. Aside from the Canadians, all those above the 
middle percentage for foreign-born groups (Russian, 4.6) are 
what are ordinarily termed in immigration circles ‘‘north- 
west Europeans”; and, with the exception of the French 
Canadians and the Portuguese (the latter properly classifi- 
able with Mediterranean groups), all those below this middle 
percentage are ‘“‘southeast Europeans,” or the “newer” 
immigration. This inference accords with that drawn by 
Counts. Since those of Hebrew parentage were here sepa- 
rated from others, it is possible to note that the percentage 
for the German Hebrew stands near the top, whereas three 
other Hebrew groups are located together not far below the 
median percentage. 

Another interesting finding is that although the percentage 
for negroes (4.3) is somewhat less than half that for native- 
born whites, it is at the same time almost as large as the 
percentage for all the foreign-born (4.9). However, most of 
the cities represented are Northern cities. 

As stated, Fig. 28 was prepared from data pertaining to 
public-school enrollments only and not taking into account 
enrollments in parochial schools. As is generally known, 
these groups of foreign-born resort in widely differing pro- 
portions to parochial schools. The groups among those listed 
which do so notably more than others are the Irish, Polish, 
Germans, and Italians. Since high-school opportunities are 
not provided under parochial auspices with the same pro- 
portionate frequency as is the case among public schools, the 
parochial-school enrollment is much more predominantly ele- 
mentary than is the public-school enrollment. This means 
that for ethnic groups such as those named the percent- 
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Fic, 28. Percentage which pupils enrolled in public high schools were of 

those enrolled in public elementary and high schools for native-born and 

foreign-born groups in certain cities of the United States. (Prepared from 

tables on pages 24-25 of Reports of the Immigration Commission, Vol. II, 
61st Congress, 3d Session, Senate Document No. 747, 1911) 
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ages reported are somewhat in excess of what they would 
be if parochial-school enrollments could be included in the 
computations. Careful consideration of the data on enroll- 
ments in parochial schools has convinced the writer that 
the group farthest out of place in the rank of percentages 
on this account are the Irish, although, on account of the 
form in which the original data are reported, it is impos- 
sible to estimate with any assurance just what the extent of 
displacement is. 

The question of whether the differences in extent of elimina- 
tion for the different ethnic groups are caused by differences 
among them in native mentality is being answered today 
more in terms of one’s committal to, or denial of, Nordic 
supremacy than by resort to science. Unfortunately there is 
no unequivocal answer to the question. Nevertheless some 
evidence is at hand; for instance, the data and interpreta- 
tions of Feingold, from which extracts will be made. Speaking 
of the I. Q.’s of high-school freshmen in Hartford, he says:} 

... We note that the differences among the various racial 
groups ...inI.Q. diminish from the highest (English and Scotch) 
to the lowest, Colored, by almost imperceptible differences. It is 


true that the Colored individuals...were favored by positive 


selection. ... Unquestionably a larger proportion of poor ma- 
terial among the Colored boys and girls leaves grammar school 
to go to work than among the other racial groups. Instead of 
having racial differences, therefore, we may say that there is 
slight difference between groups of races and... we would be 
justified in making three divisions; placing in the first group the 
English, American, Jewish, and German; in the second, the Scan- 
dinavian, French, and Irish; and in the third, the Polish and 
Italian. The Colored individuals, of course, would have to con- 
stitute a group by themselves. But even here it is difficult to say 
whether the difference is native or whether it is due to a difference 
of cultural tradition and educational opportunities. Notwith- 
standing that the 2353 individuals treated [in this column] are all 
grammar school graduates and most of them have been brought 
1 Gustave A. Feingold (7), pp. 71-72. 
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up in the same city, we nevertheless cannot disregard the fact 
that most of the Jewish and nearly all of the Polish and Italian 
children were somewhat handicapped in the modified alpha tests 
because English is not the spoken language in their homes. 


TABLE XVIII. MARKS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION (COMPUTED ACCORD- 

ING TO NATIVITY OF FATHERS) OF FRESHMAN AND JUNIOR HIGH- 

SCHOOL CLASSES, AND THE MEDIAN I.Q. OF HACH NATIONALITY FOR 
EACH CLASS 1 


PER CENT OF CLASS MepIAN I.Q. 
NATIONALITY OF FATHER 
Freshman Junior Freshman Junior 
English and Seotch ..... . 3.2 2.6 105 109 
INIICFICAN yee cee ete kee: She 37.9 43.0 103 107 
DE WISDMEE ae ao ct forbes) tsi cars 22.0 31.3 103 103 
(CORA: ">, Bay eee 3.7 3.0 103 105 
Danish and Swedish ...... 4.8 4.2 102 101 
iRrenchatwe-say cdi. fal tate: me * 1.5 0.9 98 —? 
BAG Ao Be. See amen age oe a aaa aah 6.6 98 100 
IFOWA® vias) BA eae 3.7 ire 97 101 
GAMTAN MARR ae ctetc fe, Wao ah ke ete 8.7 4.4 97 100 
Woloredmeksty sn. 2s 3, Sear 2.5 2.3 95 94 


Feingold compares with these data similar data for juniors 
and seniors, studying the rankings of the races in these three 
groups as well as the rankings of the same races resulting 
from the army alpha tests given to army draftees. These 
comparisons show marked similarity of the rankings. Three 
of the four conclusions drawn from the study are as follows :3 


1. The mental differences among the American-reared descend- 
ants of foreign races, viewed among themselves, are so small as 
to be practically insignificant. 

2. The mental difference between the American-reared children 
of foreign races and children of Anglo-Saxons, whether judged by 


the freshman or by the junior scores, is equally too small to be 
significant. 


1 Feingold (7), p. 70, Tables I-IT. 


2'Too small a number of pupils to give a dependable median. 
3 Feingold (7), p. 75. 
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8. The Jewish children of high-school age, though subject to 
less positive selection than pupils of the other racial groups, have 
practically the same mental rank as the American children in their 
freshman year, and are only a few points lower than they are in 
their junior year. 


While it may be that Feingold has not taken full account 
of the selection operating for admission to the freshman 
high-school year which would bring about something like 
mental comparability of all groups entering, it is probable 
that he has afforded some basis for the opinion that dif- 
ferences in extent of elimination among the different national- 
ities are explained less by differences in native mental capacity 
than by some other differences, such as educational and cul- 
tural traditions. 

Educational and cultural traditions and elimination. It may 
be recalled that the factor last mentioned is not the only 
one during the discussion of which the concomitant influ- 
ence of cultural (inclusive of educational) traditions has 
been surmised. This was partly suggested in considering 
sex and definitely posited in considering economic status as 
factors. We now turn to some of the more direct evidences 
of the influence of culture on length of schooling. 

_ Holley, in the study cited on page 130, found the following 
coefficients of correlation between the length of stay in 
school of children and certain (albeit imperfect) measures of 
the cultural background ; namely, the years of schooling of 
parents and the number of books in the home:! 


YEARS OF SCHOOLING | YEARS OF SCHOOLING 
MEASURE OF CULTURAL BACKGROUND GH Sa DYNGAERIa 
Years of schooling of father .. . 0.47 0.56 
Years of schooling of mother. . . 0.55 0.60 
Years of schooling of both parents . 0.65 0.62 
Number of booksin home . . . . 0.67 0.68 


1 Holley (12), p. 97. 
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These coefficients are fully as large as those shown above for 
economic status and reveal a relationship no less marked. 

Inasmuch as these traditions are influential in determining 
educational plans and ambitions, it is worth while to inquire 
into the relationship of such plans to the length of stay in 
high school, as was done by Van Denburg. Two of the ques- 
tions he put to all high-school entrants were Do you regard a 
high-school course as necessary for the realization of your 
plans for the future? and Do you expect to complete the 
course? The answers dropped into three groups: Yes, Un- 
decided, and No. The median numbers of semesters of 
attendance of those giving these three answers to the first 
question were, respectively, 4.3, 2.4, and 1.6; for the second 
question, 4.9, 1.9, 0.8. The high degree of relationship be- 
tween ambitions and length of stay is shown also in Van 
Denburg’s study of vocational choice and elimination from 
high school. The length of stay of those who had selected 
occupations involving preparation in higher institutions was 
longer than that of pupils whose plans did not involve it.1 

Moreover, the cultural traditions of peoples influence 
the differing lengths of stay in school of their boys and girls. 
Counts computed for different ethnic groups the propor- 
tionate number of boys to 100 girls in the Bridgeport 
High School and found that for pupils with native-born 
fathers this number was 74.4, and that for other groups 
(given here in ascending proportions) the numbers were 
Ireland, 74.0; British Empire, 76.1; Germany, 82.1; 
Scandinavia, 86.2; Russia, 102.8; Poland, 108.3; Austria- 
Hungary, 113.5; Italy, 153.5.2. The forces accounting for 
these wide differences are unquestionably complex, but cul- 
tural traditions with respect to the two sexes — the attitude 
of a people toward the education of its women — must be an 
important constituent. 


1Van Denburg (24), pp. 100-106. 
2 Counts (4), p. 118, Table XLIV. 
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Success or failure in school and elimination. Van Den- 
burg’s investigation, already frequently quoted in this chap- 
ter, included a study of the relationship between success, as 
measured by the average marks earned, and length of stay 
in high schools of New York City. The median numbers of 
semesters of stay for different averages of marks were as 
follows :4 


MEDIAN SEMESTERS OF 


AVERAGE MARK 
STAY IN HIGH SCHOOL 


DOGO OM are eta BM, thie aia te wala peakenes Aes 8.0 
SO MMM Ed oo Me Ce oe Od oes Ue Poors ain te seme he pee’ e's 7.0 
TRUSTED» 3 Ry eR ce GaN TI Pg seed gh ae 4.5 
HO GOMMEER ENT coher scp (fas ceed teen or 2.8 
DU OSM Cais SIA La de feb ERE amie Aer 1.8 

OAD MNES wudclad Lage’ .zutoakstindes \Joricts dat ck Ander tock 1.2 


These figures show that high or low marks have a sig- 
nificant connection with retention or elimination. Hunt 
found for the high schools of Minnesota included in his in- 
vestigation that the percentages of failures in all subjects 
taken by graduating and nongraduating pupils were, re- 
spectively, 4.9 and 28.6. OBrien concluded in his study of 
high-school failures that ‘‘the percentage of failure for those 
leaving is no higher than for the ones who do not leave,”’ 2 
but his conclusion does not take into account the number of 
failures for each pupil concerned nor the large number of 
pupils who dropped out before their success or failure had 
been recorded. 

Other factors. Besides the factors dealt with at some 
length in the foregoing sections, it would be possible, if space 
permitted, to establish certain others. Certainly ill health 
sometimes operates to abridge the period of school attend- 
ance. Traits of volition or temperament or other non- 
cognitive aspects of mentality may shorten or lengthen the 
period of school training. The specific requirements of com- 


1 Van Denburg (24), p. 175. 2 OBrien (19), p. 54. 
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pulsory-education laws, and their degree of enforcement, are 
obviously influential. Among factors more strictly in the school 
situation are the remoteness or accessibility of opportunities 
for education on secondary or other higher levels, the variety 
of curricula made available, and the extent of retardation. 

Retardation and elimination. Retardation has in effect 
been dealt with above in discussing the relationship between 
age and elimination, and it has been shown that over-ageness 
encourages early discontinuance of school attendance. It is, 
however, often treated as a distinct problem. The relation- 
ship between retardation and elimination will therefore re- 
ceive brief additional discussion. In dealing with age as a 
factor of elimination it was shown that over-ageness itself 
is in no small part attributable to relatively low mental 
equipment. Terman sets up ‘“‘mental inferiority” as ‘‘the 
chief cause”’ of retardation.! Among other factors of elimina- 
tion named in the present chapter which may also be as- 
sumed to bring on retardation are poor cultural (including 
educational) traditions, ill health, remoteness from school 
opportunities, and to some extent also economic status and 
nationality or race. Therefore, if it is desired to keep one’s 
eye on overcoming retardation as a practical school problem, 
it is necessary to cope with essentially the same forces as are 
at work in elimination, having in mind in addition that retar- 
dation itself hastens school-leaving. 

The interrelationship of factors. A fact which has obtruded 
itself throughout the discussion of the factors of elimination 
is that they seldom if ever operate singly: they seem almost 
always to influence the length of stay conjointly. Economic 
status, for example, must frequently operate with cultural 
traditions, or with intelligence, or with both; or sex with 
economic status, or with nationality, or both. The influence 
of any factor may be associated, either positively or nega- 
tively, with that of any of the others. 

1 Terman (22), p. 82. 
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This interassociation of factors makes it impossible in the 
present state of our knowledge to propose any grouping or 
organization of them that will recommend itself as at once 
discrete and logical. To the out-and-out educational deter- 
minists (if there be any such) the task of organization may 
seem a simple one, since native intelligence might be set up 
as the sole or almost the sole factor, the others all originating 
in it and therefore being subfactors to it. This organization 
would be simple, but it is untenable on the ground that 
length of stay in school is far from perfectly correlated with 
intelligence. One of the best groupings that can be suggested 
would be centered in (1) the home, (2) the child, and (3) the 
school. This would place under the first heading economic 
status, nationality or race, and cultural traditions; under 
the second, intelligence, age, and sex; and under the third 
such matters as failure, curricula, and the like. The objection 
is the one already raised, that this does not afford a fully dis- 
crete grouping of subfactors, since some factors would need 
to be placed under more than one of the three main divisions. 


III. IMPLICATIONS FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Extra-school factors versus intra-school factors. Another con- 
ceivable organization of the factors of elimination is to group 
them as extra-school and intra-school factors. Such a divi- 
sion would ordinarily place the great bulk of the factors which 
have been listed —that is, intelligence, age, sex, economic 
status, nationality or race, cultural traditions, and the like — 
in the extra-school group; failure, curricula, and the like, 
are the only ones which would find a place in the intra-school 
group. This distribution impels the next conclusion, that 
the group of factors classed as extra-school is much larger in 
number and more influential in determining the length of 
stay in school than is the intra-school group. This is un- 
questionably true, and is contrary to the usual belief in the 
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relative potency of extra-school and intra-school factors. 
The next step in this line of thought on the part of those 
who have to do with our secondary schools might be the 
assumption of a fatalistic complacency in the whole matter 
of elimination and retention. 

Such an attitude is unwarranted. The error lies in regard- 
ing the factors that would be placed in the extra-school 
group as strictly extra-school for all purposes. The service 
rendered by this classification is not to free those in charge of 
schools of the obligation of vigorous and sustained efforts at 
retention, but rather to emphasize the magnitude of the 
task of overcoming the adverse influences. Since the most 
numerous and most influential of the factors lie deep in the 
fabric of human make-up and society, remedial agencies 
must likewise be fundamental and far-reaching. In this 
country we are committed to the democratization of educa- 
tion, and have taken gigantic strides toward achieving it in 
our secondary schools. This democratization is called for 
by our democratic political and social assumptions. These 
assumptions forbid us to entertain an attitude of fatalistic 
complacency toward the factors of elimination; they com- 
mand us instead to set at work the constructive agencies 
that will finally overcome even those factors which may be 
looked on as extra-school. 

The program for counteraction. The chapter concludes 

‘with a program of activities which may well be instituted 
to offset the influences of the factors of elimination, both 
extra-school and intra-school. Little more is done than to 
list the proposals. Some of these are dealt with at greater 
length in subsequent chapters, although the discussion at 
later points is not solely or specifically considered with regard 
to the problem here being considered. 

1. The educational offering must be adjusted to the needs 
of those who are now being eliminated. New curricula must 
be established, new courses introduced, and old courses 
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adapted to the abilities and interests of those whom it is 
desired to retain for these higher levels of education. With- 
out losing sight of fundamental values, we must modify the 
educational offering so it will recommend itself to those of 


-poor cultural background. Vocational training should find 


increasing place. Grouping by ability, with its accompany- 
ing adaptation of content and method to levels of intelligence 
and ability, is also desirable. 

2. Part-time codperative and part-time continuation plans 


- of occupational and other training should be helpful in that - 


they afford the opportunity of ‘‘earning while learning.” 

3. Vigorous efforts should be made to reduce over-ageness. 

4, An adequate guidance program should be put in opera- 
tion. 

5. Since one of the major functions of the junior high 
school is guidance, this type of reorganization will be helpful 
in overcoming elimination. The junior high school is a vehicle 
also for many other means of encouraging retention. 

6. Our methods of. teaching in secondary schools have 
heretofore encouraged selection rather than conduced to 
success and, therefore, to retention. In fact, the recitation 
method most typical of our schools consists more in examina- — 
tion than in teaching.! Real teaching will be helpful in over- 
coming elimination. 

7. Health-education programs will assist in overcoming 
the influence of ill health as a factor of elimination. 

8. School and community relationships should be devel- 
oped, including such features as parent-teacher associations 
and employment of visiting teachers. In addition construc- 
tive school publicity should emphasize all the opportunities 
for training which are being afforded. 

9. Efforts should be made to place financial aid where it is 
most needed and where it can be helpful in retention. This 


1 Judd, Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education, p. 234. Ginn and 
Company, 1918. 
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can be done through a system of scholarships distributed 
to deserving pupils and through social legislation involving 
mothers’ pensions, the provision and discriminating ad- 
ministration of which should be encouraged by workers in 
education. 

10. Even with the rapid development of secondary educa- 
tion many young people are still remote from facilities pro- 
viding it, especially those young people living in rural and 
sparsely populated areas. Among means which will make 
secondary education more accessible to them are consolida- 
tion, transportation, payment of tuition for nonresidents by 
the state, the county, or other nonlocal units, and the pro- 
vision of dormitory facilities where distances are too great for 
daily trips from home to school. 

11. Extension of the period of compulsory education is 
also often proposed. While this plan has some merit, we 
should not rely solely on coercion for the continuance of 
education, at least before the popular desire for and approval 
of education has been brought far enough by the other means 
already listed to afford some support to such legislation and 
to its enforcement. 

The bulk of elimination has been seen to be largely from 
the grades now typically conceded to be secondary, that is, 
between the sixth grade and the early college years. This 
makes the problem of elimination also primarily one of 
secondary education. Nevertheless it would be a mistake to 
think of it exclusively in terms of the secondary school. 
Certainly those in charge of elementary schools have re- 
sponsibilities toward it, as may be seen especially with re- 
spect to such features of the program as 8, 6, 7, and 8 above. 
College authorities also should be regardful of the problem, 
especially as through the rigidity of their requirements for 
admission they may sometimes overstimulate the operation 
of selective forces. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why is it appropriate to regard sex, maturity, and selection 
as factors of variation in secondary-school pupils, as well as hered- 
ity and environment, the two factors usually represented in dis- 
cussions of variation? : 

2. Make a tabulation of the marks earned during a semester or 
a school year by a hundred high-school pupils. i 

3. Secure and chart the distribution of test scores in subjects 
other than those used as illustrations, or for other secondary- 
school grades in the subjects illustrated. 

4. Investigate by questionnaire the subject preferences of pu- 
pils in a secondary school. 

5. Ascertain for some high school a comparison of the number 
of units of different subjects and subject groups elected by those 
who have been recently graduated, tabulating separately the elec- 
tives of boys and girls. 

6. Ascertain the occupational preferences of pupils in a sec- 
ondary school. 

7. Investigate the out-of-school occupations and recreations 
of a group of high-school boys and girls to note the extent of 
variation. 

8. Account as well as you can for the differences in the degrees 
of popularization of secondary education shown in Fig. 19 on 
page 49 of Reference 3 at the end of Chapter VI of this book. 

9. Do you think that the recent influx of pupils is the result 
of conquering a single factor of elimination or several factors? 
Which factors have been most susceptible to counteraction? 

10. Work out for some high school the percentage of retention 
according to the method used by Hunt as reported in this chapter. 

11. What accounts for the fact that elimination in the ninth 
grade and before the opening of the tenth grade is often propor- 
tionately larger than between the eighth and ninth grades of the 
8-4 organization ? 

12. Show how differences in the nature of the industries of two 
cities of equal size, or the relative proportions of different immi- 
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pant groups, or other factors, are likely to affect the size of the 
high-school enrollment in them. 


13. What limitations would you place on the degree of populari- 
zation of secondary education? In other words, where and on 
what basis can the line be drawn? 
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IV 


THE AIMS AND FUNCTIONS OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


I. RECENT REFORMULATIONS OF AIMS 


Reformulation of aims from time to time only natural. The 
changes in American secondary education which have been 
touched on in preceding chapters have arisen out of changing , 
concepts of the réle of the institutions under consideration, 
especially as these concepts broadened in the minds of those ; 
directly or indirectly responsible for the secondary schools. » 
These concepts may not always have been clearly formulated, 
but nevertheless they were influential in bringing about the 
changes reported, such as the shift from private to public 
support and control, and the increasing proportions of -all 
youth in attendance. These trends in the secondary schools 
have likewise reciprocally stimulated reformulations. In 
consequence we are likely to have in any given period a 
number of statements of the goals of secondary education as 
these are seen by individual leaders or groups of leaders in 
the movement. 

The formulation by the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education. A host of such statements made dur- 
ing the last ten to twenty years are at hand. One of the most 
authoritative and at the same time most helpful is that pre- 
pared by the Commission on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education of the National Education Association! It 
is authoritative because of the personnel of the committee 
formulating the statement and helpful because of its sim- 

1 (5). 
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plicity and intelligibility. It has already been widely in- 


fluential in guiding the development of our secondary schools 
along constructive lines. It sets up for American secondary 
education the following seven objectives : 


1. Health 

2. Command of fundamental processes 
3. Worthy home membership 

4. Vocation 

5. Citizenship 

6. Worthy use of leisure 

7. Ethical charg cigy 


Although atthORtnage: ‘Helptul, and influential, this formu- 
lation harbors certain inadequacies of comprehensiveness and 
organization that handicap it in usefulness for a full con- 
sideration of the obligations of secondary education. These 
inadequacies become apparent in a comparison with a for- 
mulation now to be essayed, one which is in effect a com- 
posite portrait of the purposes proposed by individuals or 
groups of persons expressing themselves along these lines in 
recent years. 


II. SouRCES AND METHODS OF THE PRESENT FORMULATION 


The sources drawn upon. The materials used in this com- 
posite protrait of aims and functions of secondary education, 
with a single exception, appeared in print as addresses, as 
articles in periodicals, or as parts of volumes dealing to some 
extent with the purposes of education on the secondary- 
school level. The exception is the ‘Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education,” which reports the foregoing formu- 
lation of objectives as prepared by the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education. With this excep- 
tion also they are all statements of individual leaders in 
education, most of them in close touch with the concerns 
of the secondary school. The reader conversant with the 
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literature of education, and more especially of secondary 
education, will recognize at least most of the names in the 
following list, which includes most of those whose statements 
have been drawn upon: Franklin Bobbitt, J. F. Brown, J. 8. 
Brown, S. S. Colvin, C. O. Davis, C. W. Eliot, Abraham 
Flexner, H. H. Foster, P. H. Hanus, E. N. Henderson, H. A. 
Hollister, Alexander J. Inglis, C. H. Johnston, W. D. Lewis, 
H. G. Lull, Paul Monroe, S. C. Parker, L. W. Rapeer, Edward 
Rynearson, David Snedden, and J. E. Stout. The years of 
publication of these statements are 1904, one; 1909, one; 
1910, one; 1912, one; 1914, four; 1915, four; 1916, three; 
1917, two; 1918, four; 1920, two; 1921, two. All but four 
appeared during 1914 or subsequently, and none before 1904. 
They may therefore be considered as representing the current 
conceptions of the réle of the modern secondary school. 
Space will not be taken to set forth the many difficulties 
encountered during the process of analysis of this sort, such 
as the confusion of overlapping categories, the danger of 
doing occasional violence to the original intent of the authors 
represented, and so on; nor will purposes only occasionally 
mentioned in the statements be referred to. Throughout the 
work of analysis the aim was to represent as faithful a com- 
posite portrait of the statements published as possible, rather 
than to make a study of how nearly these correspond to any 
formulation especially favored by the present writer. 


III. THe Arms 


The general concepts. Among the statements of aim made - 
are some obviously much more general than others. The 
sense of these may be summarized by referring to them 
as the aims of general, or liberal, training (aim 1 in Fig. 29) 
and of meeting the needs of life (2). Both are so broadly 
stated as to require at least as much of particularization as 
is afforded in subsequent categories. It is significant to note 
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Aims and Functions calling Per Cent 

for Values in O20 40 60 80 100 
1. General,or liberal,training 20 
C. Meeting life's needs 10 


J, Civic-social responsibility 25 
~~ 4, Morality and character 15 
5, Religious training 11 
\.6. Domestic responsibility 10 


yy taaae for leadership : bie. 


. Recreational and aesthetic par- 23 
ticipation 
TQ, Occupational efficiency e5 


_--10 Physical efficiency 20 


11. Democratic secondary education 20 

I. Recognition of individual dif- pp 
ferences 

13, Exploration and guidance 14 


14, Selection for higher education 3 y jaa 
15. College preparation 1? 


1@ Recognizing adolescence 1] 
IT. Training in fundamental proc- 6 


esse3 
18 Intellectual efficiency T 
19 Mental discipline a 
20, Training the senses ‘6 
21. Community service ‘3 


O 20 40 60 80 100 


Fic. 29. Aims and functions of secondary education and the numbers 
and percentages in a total of twenty-five statements recognizing each 


that most of the writers included in the analysis urge that 
the secondary school be a place of general training. The 
difference between the two aims may be understood to be 
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that the first refers more commonly to the training essential 
for all than does the second, whereas the second pertains to 
all essential aspects of training, including those peculiar to 
the needs of the individual in his vocational capacity. 

The civic-social-moral aim. The statements are unanimous 
in incorporating emphasis on either training for citizenship 
or for codperative*membership in society, or for both; that 
is, for civic-social responsibility (3). Closely related to this 
aim — in fact, practically inseparable from it — is the one 
demanding training for morality or ethical character (4), 
posited by almost three fourths of all the writers. And inti- 
mately related to both these aims are three immediately 
following: religious training (5), training for domestic re- 
sponsibility or worthy membership in the home (6), and for 
leadership (7). As viewed in most of the statements made, 
religious training would lend support to training for civic- 
social responsibility and for morality and ethical character, 
and is conceived along broad undenominational lines closely 
akin to abiding moral enthusiasms. Training for domestic 
responsibility or worthy membership in the home, inclusive 
of the social aspects of sex hygiene, is an objective usually 
stressed as applicable to both boys and girls and is in essence 
an aspect of training for civic-social responsibility. The 
leadership contemplated by the few who propose this as an 
aim is of a civic or social sort. Therefore it is possible without 
violence to comprehend the five categories referred to as the 
civic-social-moral aim broadly conceived. 

Training for recreational and esthetic participation and 
appreciation. This aim (8) is recognized in one form or an- 
other by almost all the sources analyzed. In a few instances 
it is narrowly conceived, referring only to appreciation of 
the fine arts, classical literature, and the like; but for most 
of the authors it has wider meaning, touching many phases 
of life from the physical through the social to the most highly 
intellectual, and in ways profoundly essential. Several of 
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the writers point out that the margin for leisure has been 
increasing for expanding proportions of our population, that 
because of the survival of ascetic and puritanic traditions 
our schools have been slow to meet this expanding need, 
and that they should no longer delay their development of a 
program in recognition of this need. This is desirable not 
only for its constructive value but also to offset the destruc- 
tive influences of indulgence in recreations which are in- 
dividually and socially detrimental and which are likely, in 
the absence of training, to be dominant. 

Training for vocation. The aim that calls for training for 
occupational efficiency (9) is represented in a full count of the 
authors represented. A small proportion accept it in some- 
what qualified form; others — a larger proportion — insist 
on the provision of a wide range of opportunities for voca- 
tional preparation ; still others do not make clear the extent 
of occupationalization they would approve. But all would 
afford in the secondary schools opportunities for training to 
achieve this objective. It is often stated that occupationali- 
zation is required by the increasing proportion of the popula- 
tion of secondary-school age seeking education on this level 
and by further proportions who would be induced to seek it 
if there were a more generous recognition of this aim in our 
curriculum offerings. 

Two of the writers represented, in addition to calling for 
vocational training, set up the objective of efficiency in 
unspecialized practical activities. Despite the importance of 
activities that can be classed under this head it does not 
seem desirable or necessary to add another to the four aims 
here to be accepted. The reason for this is that all of these 
activities that come to mind, or almost all, are readily clas- 
sifiable under the other three aims listed. Thus Bobbitt 
names as illustrations twenty-one such abilities‘ — among 
them, for example, the ‘‘ability to make repairs, adjustments, 

1 Franklin Bobbitt (1), pp. 28-29. 
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and additions to the house and its equipment,” the “ability 
to keep the house in good order,” the “‘ability wisely to select 
garments,” and the ‘‘ability to perform the various activities 
involved in providing the family with food.” The first, 
second, and last of these are phases of preparation for domes- 
tic responsibilities, which have been classified under the civic- 
social-moral aim; the third has important relationships to 
the aims of physical efficiency and recreational and esthetic 
participation and appreciation. It is possible similarly to 
distribute to the three nonoccupational aims the knowledge, 
habits, attitudes, etc. that go to make up what is sometimes 
referred to as efficient consumption, since consumption 
other than for vocational purposes must be in ways that 
affect civic-social relationships, recreation, and health. 

Training for physical efficiency. This (10) is another of 
the aims for which most of the leaders represented demand 
recognition in the secondary school. On account of the 
obvious importance of health, this may be admitted to the 
group of aims without argument in its behalf. 


IV. THE FUNCTIONS 


The relationship of aims and functions. Under the remain- 
ing rubrics have been placed those proposed purposes of 
secondary education which appear predominantly — al- 
though not universally — to have been intended more as 
proximate aims than as more nearly ultimate aims. They.are 
for the most part in the nature of conditions under which 
secondary education must go forward the better to achieve 
the “ultimate”’ goals. For instance, without the recognition 
of individual differences among students (12) it would be 
difficult if not impossible to achieve any one of the four aims 
arising out of the analysis up to this point; namely, civic- 
social-moral responsibility, recreational and esthetic partici- 
pation and enjoyment, occupational efficiency, and physical 
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efficiency. For want of a more satisfactory term the follow- 
ing purposes are designated as functions. 

Achieving a democratic secondary education. The function 
of achieving a democratic secondary education (11) signifies, in 
the minds of those who posit it, bringing within the influence 
of the modern high school, as far as possible, ‘‘all the chil- 
dren of all the people.”” Evidences of the degree to which 
this has been accomplished have been presented in Chapter I. 
It has been seen that for the country as a whole the percent- 
age of the population of appropriate ages (14 to 17 years 
of age inclusive) enrolled in secondary schools increased 
between 1890 and 1920 from 5.6 to 26.4. Illustrating for a 
single Mid-Western state, Minnesota, it may be reported 
that the enrollment in the state high schools represented the 
following proportions of the population of the state of the 
appropriate ages: 3.6 per cent in 1890, 9.0 per cent in 1900, 
16.7 per cent in 1910, and 27.4 per cent in 1920. If to those 
enrolled in state high schools are added those in ‘high-school 
departments”’ (that is, high schools not meeting the stand- 
ards of state high schools) and private secondary schools, 
the proportion in 1920 may be estimated to have attained a 
full third of those of the ages specified above. These are evi- 
dences of commendable progress. Even with these rapid 
strides, however, it is clear that there is still much to do 
before all desirable popularization of secondary education 
will be achieved, either in the state used illustratively or 
in the country as a whole. 

Recognizing individual differences. Almost all the writers 
urge the recognition of individual differences (12) in ability, 
interests, and needs. The performance of this function be- 
comes an obligation as soon as we make progress toward 
popularization, since wider diversity among the student 
body will accompany any significant increase in the pro- 
portion of young people of given ages who enroll in the 
schools. 
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Exploration and guidance. More than half the writers 
urge that the high school perform the function of exploration 
and guidance (18): exploration in the sense of affording the 
student opportunities for trying out a variety of subjects 
and subject groups as well as for being tried out by them, and 
guidance in the sense of aid to a better planning of education 
and selection of occupation for the students. Selection for 
higher education (14) is not often separately called for in this 
body of literature, because it is comprehended by exploration 
and guidance and also because some of the writers object to 
selection when narrowly conceived. It is not unlikely that 
all those who posit the function of exploration and guidance 
would be disposed to agree with Suzzallo when he infers that 
a new motive “thas transmuted the older and more or less 
subconscious function of selection and rejection of students 
into the contemporaneous and quite conscious policy of dis- 
tributing school attendants more effectively within the com- 
plex ramifications of the modern school system.... This 
distributive function of the school operates within the school 
as educational guidance and across the gap between school 
and working life as vocational guidance and placement.’ ! 
It must be obvious that the popularization of secondary 
education posited by almost all the writers consulted will, 
to the extent that it is achieved, increase our responsibilities 
in guidance. In fact, while the function of recognizing in- 
dividual differences is corollarial to democratizing secondary 
education, exploration and guidance is corollarial both to 
democratization and to the recognition of differences among 
students. This function must be regarded as one of the most 
important in the modern secondary school. 

Preparation for higher institutions. According to fully two 
thirds of those whose statements are being summarized 
preparation for college and other higher institutions (15) is 


1 Henry Suzzallo, in Introduction to Koos’s “Junior High School,”’ pp. iv—v. 
Ginn and Company, 1927. 
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still to be retained as an objective for the group of students 
for whom advanced training is appropriate. In an important 
sense this preparation is analogous to the occupational train- 
ing (9) to be provided for those not going to college, since 
special work taken by those who plan to continue their 
training in the higher schools should displace the special 
vocational courses for those who enter employment at the. 
close of the secondary-school period. In this sense prepara- 
‘tion for college is hardly a distinct function, but rather a 
phase of the aim of training for occupational efficiency. It 
will be so considered in subsequent portions of this chapter 
and elsewhere in this book. 

The claim is often made that the public high school is 
becoming less and less a preparatory school, but we are sel- 
dom confronted by facts in proof. It happens that the 
study of the degree of popularization of secondary education 
in Minnesota, from which citation has already been made, 
was accompanied by an inquiry into the relation of the 
growth of the high schools to the growth of the University of 
Minnesota. A significant measure of the relation was the 
percentage which the number of freshmen in the university 
in any school year were of the number of graduates of the 
state high schools in the school year preceding. This meas- 
ure may be regarded as a critical one, since the great bulk of 
the freshmen — approximately nine tenths in 1916-1917 — 
are graduates of the state high schools. Fig. 30 shows that 
for the five-year period 1889-1893 the proportion which the 
university freshmen were of the high-school graduates was 
little short of 100 per cent. This is the same thing as saying 
that during this half-decade the high schools were predom- 
inantly college-preparatory institutions. During succeeding 
half-decades the proportion declined rapidly, until by 1914—- 
1918 it had dropped to less than 25 per cent. In the mean- 
time, however, other higher institutions in the state began to 
attract the high-school graduates, until, during most of the 
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ten-year period from 1910 to 1920, their total collegiate 
enrollment roughly equaled that of the university. It can- 
not be far from the truth to say that these other higher 
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Fic. 30. Percentage which the number of freshmen in the University of 

Minnesota were of the number of graduates of the state high schools by 

five-year periods from 1889 to 1918. (Adapted from Rodney M. West 

and Leonard V. Koos’s “Growth of the University in the Next Quarter 

Century,” Report of Survey Commission, I, Bulletin No. 25 (June 21, 
1920) of the University of Minnesota, Vol. XXIII) 
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institutions are enrolling, as freshmen, high-school graduates. 


roughly equal in number to those entering the university. 
Therefore the proportion of high-school graduates going on 
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to higher institutions is for the state as a whole, probably 
between 40 and 50 per cent. This percentage would be much 
smaller if, instead of graduates only, all students were repre- 
sented in the computations, since large proportions are 
eliminated before graduation. We may say, then, judging 
by the proportion of students continuing their education, 


that in Minnesota the public high school changed during a. 


quarter of a century from an institution predominantly 
college-preparatory in function to one predominantly non- 
college-preparatory. 

There is no reason to believe that facts for other sections 
of the country experiencing vigorous development of public 
secondary education would differ notably from those just 
cited. This is a shift of profound significance for those who 
have to deal with the problem of college entrance. While we 
may be disposed to agree with those whose statements have 
been introduced in the analysis here summarized, that the 
high school must continue to serve as a preparatory institu- 
tion, we ought at the same time to be on our guard against 
placing strictures on its service to the majority of the stu- 
dents enrolled; that is, the non-college-going group. This 
we are likely to do by adhering to conventional practices in 
certification for admission to college, which may reflect an 
assumption that the secondary school is little if any more 
than a short and narrow isthmus between elementary and 
higher education. 

Recognizing the nature of pupils at adolescence. Almost 
half the writers represented refer to the significant changes 


experienced by boys and girls during adolescent years and. 


the need of recognizing these changes in the school régime 
(16). From what has been said in the preceding chapter 
concerning the physical and psychic changes taking place 
at this time, this function may be judged to be an im- 
portant one. Because of the treatment there nothing more 
will be said concerning it at this point. ; 
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Training in the fundamental processes. This function (17), 
posited by an approximate fourth of the writers, means that 
the secondary school should afford training in the “tool 
subjects,” in addition to that already provided in the ele- 
mentary school. The fields most often mentioned are the 
language arts, primarily reading and expression or composi- 
tion, oral and written. But the computational skills also 
come in for frequent reference. 

Fostering intellectual efficiency and transfer of training. In 
the next of the proposed purposes, fostering intellectual 
efficiency (18), we have an instance of a difficulty sometimes 
encountered in such a compilation as the present one, that 


is, of reproducing accurately the organizations of aims pro- . 


posed by all the writers consulted. This is even more dif- 
ficult than to reproduce the meanings faithfully. Some at 


least of those who are understood to posit the present pur- 


pose conceive of it as an ultimate goal of secondary education 
rather than as a proximate one. To others intellectualization 
appears to be more in the nature of a precondition to ef- 
ficiency with respect to the aims. A difference between the 
statements classified under this head (18) and those classified 
under mental discipline (19) is that the proponents of the 
former usually refuse to accept the latter in the undiscrimina- 
ting form in which it has often been advocated; they ask 
rather for a high level of mental performance and insist on 
mental efficiency along essential lines as an objective con- 
sciously to be striven for, rather than, in accordance with 
older conceptions, as a by-product of the educative process. 
‘To complete the exposition of these views it should be said 
that several writers who were unwilling to accept the dis- 
ciplinary purpose in its older and more pervasive sense were 
ready to accept it in its qualified forms. If these who’con- 
cede transfer of training in this qualified sense had been 
added to those reported to be positing mental discipline, the 
bar in the figure would have been much longer than it is. 
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Although the problem of transfer of training represented 
in the concept of mental discipline will come up again for 
consideration when the subjects of study are discussed in 
later chapters, it is desirable to treat it briefly here while 
setting up the working formulation of aims and functions 
for secondary schools. Attitudes toward it have experienced 
at least two shifts during a half-century. The first of these 
was away from a blind confidence in the all-pervasive charac- 
ter of training. The almost utter abandon with which many 
of these earlier writers advocated the disciplinary purpose 
may be seen in the following illustrative quotation from a 
statement of the value of college training; namely, that the 
ancient languages and mathematics ‘‘are fundamental to all 
intellectual culture, and, when in any degree mastered, dif- 
fuse an influence over all other departments of knowledge.” 
The first swing of opinion was to the opposite extreme of 
denying all possibilities of general training and: holding a 
belief in specific values only. More recently the shift has 
been back toward the admission of some transfer of training 
and consideration of the best means of facilitating it. The 
modified point of view will next be illustrated by quotation 
from two among the best treatments extant, those by Bode 
and by Judd. 

For example, Bode! approaches the problem of transfer 
by pointing out that conduct may be modified by experience 
through the ‘‘formation of habits’’ and the “‘perception of 
meanings.” Since its ‘‘outstanding characteristic is not 
flexibility but fixity of response,’ habit is the opposite of 
transfer. However, ‘‘behavior becomes flexible or adaptive 
when reflex and habitual tendencies become the servant of 
meanings.’’ Conduct becomes adaptable because meanings 
are transferable. ‘‘The conclusion, then, to which we are 
led is that transfer of training means the extension of applica- 
tion of meanings to new problems or new situations.” 

1 Boyd H. Bode (8). 
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One can conclude from Bode’s subsequent discussion that 
. transfer is facilitated by good native capacity and by training 
directed to the end of transfer : + 


No amount of training can convert dulness into genius, and if 
the individual is too slow-witted or too much upset by the emer- 
gency to use his resources, this fact can hardly be blamed on 
education. But, unfortunately, the failure to apply previous 
training to the new situation may be due to the character of the 
training. If the concepts are mainly verbal, too empty to furnish 
suggestions, then education must assume the responsibility. .. . 

Concepts may be developed so as to be effective within a cer- 
tain area, but the area may be so contracted as to make the train- 
ing narrow and purely technical. When subjects are taught in this 
fashion, we cannot assume that perspective or breadth of outlook 
will be secured if a sufficient number and variety of subjects are 
taught. The remedy lies rather in a different method of presen- 
tation and a proper correlation of subjects, so that the particular 
subject or interest will be seen in its larger setting, in its relations 
to things at large. In the biological sciences the concept of evolu- 
tion affords a tremendous educational opportunity. Moreover, 
scientific method takes on a new meaning and imposes a new 
obligation when it is seen, not simply as a means for securing 
control over natural forces, but as a protection against the in- 
tolerance and cruelty of bigotry and blind belief. When viewed 
from this standpoint, the scientific ideal or concept of open- 
mindedness and impartiality becomes transferable from the labo- 
ratory and the classroom to the affairs of daily living. 


Another writer conceding transfer of training is Judd 
He says :3 


The discussion of formal discipline as it has been carried on by 
recent writers can legitimately be expressed in entirely neutral 
terms. It is in fact a discussion of the degree to which training 
gained in one sphere of thought and activity ...can be trans- 
ferred to other spheres of thought and activity. No one denies 
that some kind of transfer takes place. The real questions at 


1 Bode (8), pp. 158-159, 
2 Judd (10), pp. 392-485. 3 Ibid. pp. 404-405. 
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issue are what is the degree of transfer and what is its method. 
It should perhaps be reiterated that it is entirely out of keeping 
with the evidence to assume that there is anyone who believes 
that the transfer is uniform and absolute. 


His conclusions as to degrees and methods of transfer may 
be seen in the following quotations: 


The important psychological fact...is that the extent to 


_which a student generalizes his training is itself a measure of the 


degree to which he has secured from any course the highest form 
of training. One of the major characteristics of human intelli- 
gence is to be defined by calling attention ...to the fact that a 
human being is able to generalize his experience. 

The application of a body of information to a particular situa- 
tion has sometimes been regarded as psychologically identical in 
character with the possession of this information. Thus, it has 
been assumed in much of our school practice that if a student 
knows the principles of mechanics he will be able to discover 
these principles in operation in the ordinary facts of everyday 
life. This expectation is, of course, not justified. The boy who 
learns physics in the laboratory goes out in the workshop and 
passes many practical situations in which the results of his 
physics would be applicable, but fails utterly to recognize in these 
situations the physics laws which he knows in an abstract way. 
The school has undoubtedly been remiss in its attention to the 
phase of mental life which we here call application. Application 
is, however, a most difficult mental process, and needs to be 
learned just as the original principle has to be learned.? 

Generalization of ideas and extension of any subject to its 
possible applications is...a larger and more significant aim in 
education than mere training in any given particular subject. 
Those who have opposed the doctrine of formal discipline by 
saying that school subjects at the present time do not give a 
generalized training are undoubtedly criticizing not the human 
mind, but our methods of instruction. It is, indeed, possible to 
find courses in arithmetic and algebra which are so narrowing... 
that it is doubtful whether they ought to be included in the course 
of study at all. 

1 Judd (10), p. 413. 2Tbid. pp. 421-422. 
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On the other hand, there has been a very large body of ex- 
perience which makes for the conclusion that any subject properly 
taught has a broadening influence upon the student’s general 
experience.! 


There is much in common between the methods of facilita- 
ting transfer of training recommended by the two writers 
who have been quoted. Both conceive it as an obligation of 
the school to set up the conditions that will make for such 
facilitation. From the constructions placed on the answers 
of psychologists to a number of questions on the problem of 
transfer put to them by the Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements, it seems that on this score Bode and Judd 
would be in agreement with these psychologists, since the 
committee reports that ‘‘a majority .. . seem to believe that, 
with certain restrictions, transfer of training is a valid aim of 
teaching.’’? This is the view entertained here, transfer of 
training being listed with the functions of the secondary 
school. Let it be stated, however, that in the light of the 
older propensity to posit transfer values all too generously 
this function of transfer of training can be overestimated. 
Intellectual efficiency (18), already reported to be sometimes 
proposed, is acceptable, but will not be separately listed for 
two reasons: in the first place, as may be inferred from the 
foregoing treatment and quotations, it is in no small part 
comprehended by the concept of transfer of training; in the 
second place, in so far as it falls outside this concept, it 
is incorporated with the conventional notion of the school 
as a place of intellectual exercise and should not require 
special emphasis. 

Other purposes claimed. Remaining purposes less fre- 
quently named, such as training the senses (20) and com- 
munity service (21), will not be discussed or incorporated 
in the working list of aims and functions. 


1 Judd (10), p. 424. 2 (XII) (67), p. 96. 
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V. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SUCH A FORMULATION 


A restatement in summary. The aims and functions, as 
discovered by this endeavor to secure a composite portrait 
of recent writings dealing with the réle of the secondary 
school, will now be stated in summarized form: 


AIMS 
1. Civic-social-moral responsibility. 
2. Recreational and zxsthetic participation and appreciation. 
3. Occupational efficiency (inclusive of preparation for higher 
institutions for those planning to continue their education). 
4. Physical efficiency. 
FUNCTIONS 
5. Achieving a democratic secondary education. 
6. Recognizing individual differences. 
7. Providing for exploration and guidance. 
8. Recognizing the adolescent nature of pupils. 
9. Imparting knowledge and skills in the fundamental processes. 
10. Fostering transfer of training (with guarded acceptance). 


The serviceableness of the formulation. This formulation 
should be able to lay claim to something of authority and 
utility. It may be looked on as to some extent authoritative 
because of the method of compilation used and the sources 
drawn upon in assembling it. It is, as has already been in- 
dicated, in the nature of a composite portrait of the réle of 
the modern secondary school as seen by a number of persons 
or groups of persons who may properly be designated as 
leaders in education, many of them being especially con- 
cerned with secondary education. It is, admittedly, a better 
representation of the meaning and content of the statements 
analyzed than of their organization, which it would be im- 
possible to reproduce in composite form. Its authoritative- 
ness has some meaning for its utility. 

The formulation should be useful in part because it does 
not take recourse solely, as many former statements have 
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done, to refulgent but well-nigh bootless expressions such as 
that education should aim at “‘culture”’ or “social efficiency.” 
While not particularized to the extent requisite for deter- 
mining all the details of the courses or the methods of pres- 
entation to be used, such a formulation contains some of 
the major principles of guidance to be followed in managing 
secondary schools and teaching in them. It directs attention 
to major aspects of happy and efficient living and to some of 
the avenues that will accelerate approach to this. The con- 
cepts included are much_more useful as working aims and 
functions than is a statement that the secondary school 
should *‘meet the needs of life.” 

In contrast with the purposes entertained for the sic 


ary school of an earlier day, this formulation is cast much’ 


more nearly in terms of present than of deferred values. 
Older statements called for training forleadership, selection 
for higher levels-of-training, and mentaldiseipline much more 
frequently than do those concerned in the present formula- 
tion. Only a few writers of the group represented here men- 
tion these purposes. This shift was certain to take place as 
soon as this period of education came more frequently to 
be looked on as terminal, or culminal, rather than as prepar- 
atory. As has been shown in discussing preparation for 
higher institutions, it is being increasingly so regarded. 
Immediate life values in civic-social-moral relationships, in 
recreation, in health, and in occupational activities, and the 
conditions which will accelerate their achievement, are 
emphasized in this formulation. 

The formulation compared with the objectives in the ‘**Car- 
dinal Principles.” The objectives proposed by the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education of 
the National Education Association have been listed in an 
earlier section of this chapter. The present formulation may 
be seen to differ from these objectives in respect both to 
organization and to range. A difference under the first head 
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is that the civic-social-moral aim as here presented compre- 
hends “citizenship,” ‘“‘worthy home membership,” and 
“ethical character” as set up in the ‘Cardinal Principles.” 
These objectives are all of a piece. It does not aid in clari- 
fication of thought with reference to secondary education to 
have these parts of one large civic-social-moral aim proposed 
separately before making a deliberate attempt at complete 
_ particularization for each of the objectives represented, a 
task not undertaken by the commission. 

Another difference is the absence in the “Cardinal Prin-\ 
ciples’’ of any distinction between aims and functions, all 
the seven “objectives” being placed on a par as goals of the 
secondary school so far as their organization is concerned. | 
Thus command of the fundamental processes is made to | 
rank with ethical character, even though such command is \ 
clearly preliminary to the achievement of the remaining 
objectives. In the present formulation this purpose has been 
assigned a proximate position. 

Moreover, of the six purposes which are classed as func- 
tions in the present formulation and mentioned by a large 
proportion of the writers represented, this is the only one 
which is found at all in the commission’s list of objectives, 
the unrecognized aims being training for intellectual ef- 
ficiency, achieving a democratic secondary education, recog- 
nizing individual differences, providing for exploration and 
guidance, and recognizing the adolescent nature of the pupil. 
It is not that these objectives are not present by implication 
or expressed statement in other portions of the report of the 
commission; the general trend of the report tends to be 
as comprehensively constructive as desirable. For instance, 
no one giving the report a careful reading will fail to gain the 
impression that the commission believes emphatically in a 
democratic secondary school, or that it would insist on the 
performance of the purpose of guidance. The comment is 
merely that the list of objectives, on which the attention of 
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the country has been focused, is not so comprehensive as it 
might well be from the standpoint of encouraging all desir- 
able changes in the American secondary school. This is 
somewhat synonymous with saying that where a systematic 
and extended professional study of secondary education is 
essayed, a more inclusive formulation is required. Where, 
on the other hand, a more popularly conceived and more 
easily comprehensible statement is desired, the formulation 
by the commission has at least the argument of brevity in 
its favor. 


VI. IDENTITY AND DIFFERENTIATION OF AIMS AND FUNC- 
TIONS FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The length of period of secondary education in the minds of 
the writers represented. With these concepts of the aims and 
functions of secondary education before us we can proceed 
to consider this question: Which of these aims and functions 
apply to the full period of secondary education and which, if 
any, pertain peculiarly to either the junior or the senior high- 
school unit? Before attempting this canvass, it is desirable 
to admit that during the examination of the literature it was 
not always clear how long a period of secondary education 
each of the writers had in mind. Some, at least, were think- 
ing of a six-year period; still others were referring to the 
four-year period in most frequent use. It is the impression of 
the present writer that the remaining authorities had neither 
of these periods specifically in mind, but were considering 
the rdle of secondary education irrespective of its duration. 
There seems little, if anything, on this score to invalidate 
the sort of canvass now to be essayed. 

The aims in the two periods. It seems wise to accept the 
“/-civic-social aim as applying to the full period of secondary 
education; that is, without distinction in the extent of obli- 
gation in the two units. Doubtless the means of achieving 
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the aim must be different for the two levels of education con- 
cerned, but the obligation with respect to the aim is common 
to the junior high school and the senior high school. The 7 
same thing may be said of the recreational and health aims. 
Concerning the aim of occupational efficiency, however, |. 
practically all the writers on the subject agree that this is an 
obligation peculiar to the senior high school and one which 
the junior high school should seldom, if ever, be asked to 
discharge. The period of specialization should be postponed 
for most students at least until the end of the ninth grade, 
the only exceptions being in the case of those who are over 
age or who seem destined to discontinue their education with 
the close of the junior-high-school period. Even for these, 
training should be much more general than special. 

The functions in the two periods. The obligation for the 
performance of at least four of the six functions lies with 
almost equal weight on the two units of the new secondary 
school. These functions comprise the achievement of a 
democratic secondary education, the recognition of indi- 
vidual differences, the recognition of the nature of the child 
at adolescence, and the fostering of transfer of training. There 
is, doubtless, a small proportion of the population who, 
although they can profit from junior-high-school education, 
ought not to continue into the senior high school, even 
with all possible adaptation of courses to meet the needs 
of the less capable. The proportion is hardly large enough, 
however, to free the upper unit to a marked extent from the 
performance of the function first named. Since individual 
differences persist — even tend to grow larger —in the later 
high-school years, their recognition is equally essential in the 
junior and senior divisions. Adolescence also is a character- 
istic of the pupils in both divisions and therefore must be 
recognized in both, although early adolescence may require 
treatment somewhat different from that of the later portions 
of the period. 
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In the case of the two remaining functions — exploration 
and guidance, and training in the fundamental processes — 
there must be a marked degree of differentiation of obliga- < 
tion in the two units. Although they are functions of the full . 
period of secondary education, the burden of their perform- 
ance rests more heavily on the junior high school than on the 
senior high school. This is true in the case of training in the 
fundamental processes, for the reason that equipping the pupil 
with the tools of an education must be one of the first concerns 
of the lower school, the proportional emphasis decreasing as 
he moves upward in the school system. The senior-high- 
school grades will continue to be responsible for some of 
the training in the vernacular, and the junior high school will 
have even larger responsibilities along this line, besides addi- 
tional duties in the way of imparting computational skills, ete. 

The more important differentiation seems to be in the 
case of exploration and guidance. As clarification of the 
réle of the junior high school proceeds, there is a mounting 
conviction that one of its major functions is exploration and 
guidance. The Commission on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education, whose statement is represented in the present 
analysis, expressed itself as follows st 


The six years to be devoted to secondary education may well 
be divided into two periods, which may be designated as the 
junior and senior periods. In the junior period emphasis should 
be placed upon the attempt to help the pupil to explore his own 
aptitudes and to make at least provisional choice of the kinds of 
work to which he will devote himself. In the senior period em- 
phasis should be given to training in the fields thus chosen. 
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Glass has emphasized the scope of the guidance function of 
the new unit as follows :? 


The junior high school has been variously entitled as the find- 
ing, the sorting, the trying-out, and the testing period of the 
public school system. It is a probationary period before the vital 
1 (5); p. 18. 2 (VII) (5), p. 20. 
; p42) 
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question of educational or vocational choice is finally determined. 
Exploration of individual differences, the revelation of educational 
and vocational opportunities adaptable to individual differences, 
guidance of educational or vocational choice, equalization of 
opportunities, the adapting of educational offerings to ascer- 
tained individual needs rather than the conforming of all pupils to 
one educational pattern, and the stimulation of educational or 
vocational vision which conditions all progress in secondary 
education — all these and other purposes to adapt the educational 
program to the “individual” are the objectives of the junior 
high school. ‘ 


The essence of the distinction. It may be too obvious to 
require mention that the two chief differences in aims and 
functions of the two secondary-school units as here posited 
are complementary to each other. The outstanding difference 
in their aims is that the senior high school should to some 
extent be given over to occupational specialization, inclusive 
of college preparation. The distinction with respect to func- 
tions is that the junior high school must stress exploration 
and guidance, which in the nature of things must precede 
occupational and other specialization. One of the principal 
defects of the conventional four-year high school is that dur- 
ing this brief period we have been trying, without being fully 
aware of the fact, to achieve both of these purposes simul- 
taneously for a given student. The inevitable result is the 
curricular confusion which brings the student to the end of 
his high-school career with ‘‘a little of everything but not 
much of anything” to his credit in the records of the institu- 
tion from which he is being graduated. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Place in chart or in diagrammatic form, so as to facilitate 
comparison, three of the formulations of aims in the following 
selected references. 

2. Compare any one of these formulations with that presented 
in this chapter. 
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3. Discuss the advisability of positing a religious aim as dis- 
~ tinct from a civic-social-moral aim broadly conceived. 


4. Where is the often-proposed aim of ‘‘culture” represented 
in the formulation proposed in this chapter? 

5. In what sense may selection be thought of as a phase of the 
function of guidance? 


6. Compute for some high school of your acquaintance the 
proportion of its graduates who go on to higher institutions. 
Ascertain the percentage which these are of the high-school 
entering class of which they were members. 


’ ”, Where in the formulation of aims and functions given in this 
chapter, excepting in item 21 of Fig. 29, is the obligation of the 
school to the community represented ? 


8. Of what value is an acceptable formulation of aims to a high- 
school teacher? to a high-school principal? 
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RELATIONSHIPS TO ELEMENTARY AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


I. SIGNIFICANCE AND NATURE OF THE COMPARISON 
OF AIMS AND FUNCTIONS 


The necessity for a consideration of relationships. The last 
chapter was concerned with the presentation of a formulation 
of aims and functions of the secondary school, the formula- 
tion being based on the results of a canvass of purposes 
posited for this period of education by a number of leaders 
and groups of leaders in the field. It is not possible, however, 
to obtain as clear an understanding of the réle of the second- 
ary school as is desirable without considering with some 
care the place in education of each unit of the system of 
schools, more especially the réle of the secondary school as 
compared with the réles of the elementary school, the college, — 
and the university. A question which those peculiarly con- 
cerned with secondary education must frequently ask is 
To what extent should the secondary school have aims and 
functions in common with or different from those of ele- 
mentary schools and those of higher institutions? 

The method of this study of relationships. To provide a 
somewhat more satisfactory basis of response to this question 
than has been available up to the present, studies have been 
made, after a manner similar to that reported for the second- 
ary school in the last chapter, to determine how the purpose 
of each of the three remaining units of the system — the 
elementary school, the college of liberal arts, and the uni- 
versity — is conceived. This is in essence the making of 
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composite portraits of the concepts of purposes found in 
large numbers of writings dealing with each of the institu- 
tions represented. These composite portraits will be pre- 
sented in the order in which the institutions have been 
named, and the presentations will be followed by a summary 
comparison for all institutions from the elementary school 
through the university. Efforts to bring out similarities and 
differences will be made both in the separate treatments of 
each unit and in the comparison by final summary. 

As with all composite portraits, those to be shown may not 
be fully faithful representations of the single statements 
utilized. Nor can they competently depict the great variety 
of forms of organization to be found in such a large number of 
statements consulted. It is hardly possible, moreover, that 
violence has not occasionally been done by placing a par- 
ticular expression under some particular category, because 
the intent of the author may not be perfectly clear or be- 
cause meanings shade into one another almost impercep- 
tibly. Such difficulties cannot, however, significantly affect 
the general conclusions, since the larger meanings stand out 
unequivocally. 

Not a complete study of relationships. The comparison of 
aims and functions as here essayed cannot, of course, be 
regarded as a complete canvass of all aspects of the problem 
of articulation within the system, or of all similarities and 
differences among the several educational units. It does not 
go into detail — to use examples only — in matters of ages 
and abilities of pupils and students, nor of curricula and 
teaching staffs. It does, nevertheless, provide most of the 
basic principles to be followed in determining or working out 
appropriate relationships in these and other respects. Many 
of these detailed relationships come up for consideration in 
other chapters of this book; for example, preparation in the 
secondary school for higher institutions is dealt with in the 
chapter on the program of studies. 
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II. THE ROLE OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 1 


The sources of the composite portrait. As with the formula- 
tion of aims and functions of secondary education presented 
in the last chapter, the literature analyzed is that appearing 
either in periodicals or as parts of volumes. Among the 
twenty-two writers whose statements are represented are 
F. P. Bachman, F. G. Bonser, E. P. Cubberley, R. L. Finney, 

_G. E. Freeland, F. M. McMurry, 8S. C. Parker, C. L. Phelps, 
David Snedden, and H. B. Wilson. The years of publication 
of the materials used are all recent, ranging from 1912 to 
1928. The median year is 1916. 

At least one recurring factor tends to detract from the 
approach to unanimity of the findings of the study — the 
absence of agreement on the period of years covered by ele- 
mentary education. In only four cases was it clear that the 
writers had in mind a six-year unit, and in twice this number 
the eight-year school was considered. In the remaining cases 
the length of the period was neither mentioned nor clearly 
implied, although the impression was gained that a majority 
were thinking and writing about the longer unit. Some of 
the effects of the length of the unit kept in mind by the 
writers become apparent in the presentation of the results 
of the analysis. 

The aims. The meanings of the rubrics under which the 
statements were finally classified are so nearly apparent, 
especially with explanations afforded in the preceding chap- 
ter, that their exposition can be of the briefest sort. 

To provide the training which shall be common to all (aim 
1 in Fig. 31) is recognized, in well over a third of the sources, 
as an obligation of the elementary school. Preparation for 
the needs of life (2) is recognized in almost a half. These two 
aims are so broad as to be much in need of the particulariza- 
tion provided in subsequent categories. 


1 Adapted in large part from Koos (6). 
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More than four fifths of the writings posit the need of 
providing for training for civic-social responsibility (3), some 
making special mention of the obligations of the citizen, but 
most of them speaking of social responsibilities in the broader 
sense, inclusive of training for citizenship proper. Closely 


Aims and Functions calling Per Cent 
for Values in 0 20 40 60 80 100 
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Fic. 31. Number and percentage of twenty-two statements recognizing 
each aim and function of the elementary school 


allied with expressions of this idea are those recommending 
training for morality (4), domestic responsibility (5) and leader- 
ship (6). These four aims (8 to 6) may well be regarded 
as training for civic-social-moral responsibilities broadly 
conceived. 

Training for health, or physical efficiency (7) and training 
for recreational and esthetic participation and appreciation 
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(8) are recognized with equal frequency, occurring in almost 
three fifths of all statements. They loom large in the minds 
of educational leaders of today. For the most part the ex- 
pressions classified under practical efficiency (9) refer to the 
unspecialized practical activities of life common to all, as 
this statement has been explained in Chapter IV. Not more 
- than three of the eleven statements may be understood to | 
propose out-and-out occupational training, and only one of 
these is by an author having the six-year elementary school 
clearly in mind. Nevertheless the reader of statements con- 
cerning the aims of the elementary school is likely to be 
surprised at the indiscriminateness with which training for 
vocation is mentioned. 

“Tnformation,” “habits,” “attitudes,” “‘ideals,’”’ and soon. One 
who reads at all extensively in the field of elementary-school 
aims frequently encounters statements calling attention to 
the desirability of equipping the child with information or 
knowledge, habits or skills, attitudes, appreciations, ideals, 
and the like. While the place of these goals of education in 
the organization of aims was not always indicated by the 
sources drawn upon, some of the writers made the relation- 
ships clear. Parker referred to them as the ‘psychological ° 
aims of teaching”’ and the ‘‘more detailed aims of teaching 
which we can use to bridge our thinking from the broader 
social activities to the results that we want to produce from 
day to day.”’! In achieving the health aim, for example, we 
would need to equip the pupil with information to guide him 
in his behavior as it concerns his physical welfare, to estab- 
lish in him the habits conducive to physical efficiency, to 
instill in him the ideal of physical fitness, and so on. These 
are statements of aims which overlap those already pre- 
sented. The elementary school must impart information, 
establish habits, instill ideals, etc. with respect to each of 
the four large aims so far apparent in this canvass; namely, 

1Samuel Chester Parker (8), chap. ii. 
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training for civic-social-moral responsibility, for health, for 
recreational and esthetic participation and appreciation, 
and for practical efficiency. 

This type of objective is mentioned sometimes, although 
less frequently, by the writers represented in the formula- 
tions of aims for secondary schools, college, and university, 
as reported in this book. No further reference will be made 
to them as the comparison proceeds. 

The functions. Under the remaining rubrics are placed 
those purposes of elementary education which appear pre- 
dominantly to have been intended more as proximate than 
as ultimate aims. They are, for the most part, as stated in a 
similar connection in the foregoing chapter, in the nature of 
conditions under which elementary-school work must go 
forward the better to achieve the aims. In the absence of a 
more satisfactory term they are here designated as functions. 

It is not to be expected that writings dealing with this 
part of the school system, in which attendance is compulsory, 
would be much concerned about democratizing education 
(10) on this level. Only two of the twenty-two writers urge 
that elementary education should be ‘‘open at the top” and 
should, for the sake of those who do not go on, afford more 
than training in the three R’s only. More than a third insist 
that elementary education look out for individual differences 
(11). Most of these imply that the work should be differ- 
entiated to fit the children to play different parts in later 
life, but no one of the four authors who appear to have the 
six-year elementary school in mind proposes such differ- . 
entiation. A smaller proportion urges differentiation by 
ability for the purpose of approximating homogeneity in the 
““ecommon-to-all.’’ One asks for both types of differentiation. 
Only five of them ask that the elementary school concern 
itself with one aspect or another of exploration and guidance 
(12), and only three look upon elementary education as 
merely preliminary or preparatory (18). 
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A significantly large proportion of the writers urge adapt- 
ing education to the child’s nature and interests (14), and 
more than two thirds posit as a function of the elementary 
school imparting command of the fundamental processes (15), 
or equipment with the tools of learning. A majority of 
these are careful to point out that these functions are 
“not ends in themselves” but are preliminary to the larger 
aims and values. The subjects most frequently named 


in this connection are reading, writing, spelling, and 


arithmetic. 

In considering the purpose of intellectual training (16) we 
have an instance of a difficulty identical with that referred 
to in the former chapter, of reproducing faithfully the pro- 
posed organization of aims. Some at least of the five authors 
reported as positing this aim propose it as an ultimate goal 
of elementary education rather than as a proximate goal. To 
others intellectualization seems to be a precondition to 
efficiency with respect to the aims. Some of the five commit 
themselves nearly, but not wholly (as does one other not 
included with them) to mental discipline as a function of the 
lower school; others, not reported in the figure, are prepared 
to accept transfer of training if it is conceived in qualified 
and not all-pervasive form. 

Summary, and comparison with secondary-school aims and 
functions. Among the most frequently recurring types of 
expression found in the literature dealing with the purposes 
of elementary education are those which insist that it provide 
at least that portion of training which should be common to 
all, and that it prepare for the needs of life. The canvass 
made, however, indicates that as a group the authors are not 
content merely with statements as comprehensive as these, 
since they so generally propose additional aims calling for 
civic-social-moral responsibility, physical efficiency, recrea- 
tional and esthetic participation and appreciation, and 
practical efficiency. The aim last named is so often proposed 
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that it will be retained as a major one, even though, as shown 
in the discussion of secondary-school aims, it is feasible to 
distribute the particularizations classifying under it to other 
aims in the list. That the attainment of these ultimate aims 
may be accelerated, they propose also the performance of 
such functions as recognizing individual differences, adapting 
education to the child’s nature and interests, and affording 
training in the fundamental processes. Other functions, 
especially those of giving intellectual training and providing 
for exploration and guidance, are proposed with considerable 
frequency. 

Comparing these concepts of the aims and functions of 
elementary education with the formulation for secondary 
education presented in Chapter IV, we may say that both 
periods are to be concerned with preparation for the needs of 
life and that both are to be periods of general education, 
although it may be seen from a consideration of the aims that 
the secondary school is to allow also for specialized vocational 
training for those not going on and for college preparation for 
those who are to continue. The elementary school will em- 
phasize, more than the high school, training for unspecial- 
ized practical activities. The remaining aims — namely, 
civic-social-moral responsibility, health, and recreational 
and esthetic participation and appreciation — the two 
periods of education have in common. It is only natural 
that there should be more differences in functions, since 
these are likely to be peculiar to a particular institution. or 
period of education. The only function that calls for much 
greater emphasis in the elementary school is training in the 
fundamental processes, whereas at least three stand out as 
more significant for secondary education; namely, achieving 
a democratic education, recognizing individual differences, 
and providing for exploration and guidance. The nature 
and interests of children are to be recognized in both periods, 
but in the later period the aspect of nature referred to is 
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adolescence. The differences between adolescence and pre- 
adolescence were dealt with in Chapter II. 

The general impression from the comparison is both of 
identity and of difference, although it leans somewhat more 
heavily toward similarity. The differences are, however, 
profoundly significant, demanding in the secondary period 
opportunities for some measure of specialization, for guidance, 
and for the recognition of adolescent nature. Our school 
system should be so organized as to provide amply for this 
shift in aim and function. 


III. THE PURPOSES OF THE COLLEGE 


A comparison of former and recent concepts of the purposes 
of collegiate education.! The next unit in American education 
to be considered is the college of liberal arts; that is, the 
“eollege”’ in the specific sense of this term rather than in the 
generic sense. The digest of college aims differs from those 
already made for the secondary and elementary schools in 
this and the foregoing chapters in that it includes a com- 
parison of those advocated for the college of today with those 
current a half-century or more ago. This comparison dis- 
closes certain similarities and differences that should prove 
helpful in understanding current conceptions and the rela- 
tions of college education to the education given in the 
secondary school and the university. 

The materials used in the comparison of college aims, past 
and present, again consist of articles or addresses in periodi- 
cals and of parts of books. For the older period they are 
twenty-seven in number, with dates of publication ranging 
from 1842 to 1876 — through a third of a century. For the 
more recent period the dates of imprint range from 1909 to 
1921. The respective median years of publication of the 
earlier and later materials are 1867 and 1918. 


1In this section the writer has drawn heavily on Leonard V. Koos and 
C. C. Crawford (17). 
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In the following digest and comparison, purposes infre- 
quently proposed in the literature will not be discussed unless 
they are often proposed for the secondary school, as shown 
in Chapter IV. 

The purposes found and the extent of their recognition. One 
of the most striking contrasts to be found in the comparison 
is that involving disciplinary values (aim 1 in Fig. 32). While 
not all the writers of the modern period are prepared to re- 
linquish claims to validity of the disciplinary objective, those 
of the earlier period were well-nigh unanimous in approving 
it. The contrast would be even more striking if the character 
of these statements and not merely their proportionate fre- 
quency could be shown. The utter abandon with which 
many of these earlier writers advocated the disciplinary 
purposes was illustrated in Chapter IV. 

“Tiberal education” (2), or “liberal culture,’ is the most 
commonly recognized objective in the earlier period, and 
its recognition in the modern period is matched by that for 
only one other objective. As everyone who has tried to do so 
knows, it is next to impossible to generalize on the great 
variety of definitions of liberal training which one meets 
with in a study of this sort. The suggestion may be ventured 
that an approach to the core of the meaning of most of these 
is (a) that such training must be general and nonoccupational 
rather than special or occupational, or (6) that the mind is 
“deepened and broadened”’ until it is ‘liberalized’? — until 
it is “made free of the world that man’s intellect has con- 
quered for us.”” Yet there are a few writers in the modern 
period who look for cultural training through occupational 
education. What is meant by the terms grouped under this 
head is incorporated to some extent in the other aims found 
during the canvass. This is well instanced by the aim which 
comes next. 

The materials on training for civic and social responsibility 
(3) record the second of the marked contrasts between the 
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conceptions characteristic of the two periods. Here we havea 
contrast opposite in kind to that shown in the materials on 
the aim first mentioned; that is, instead of falling off, the 
appreciation of this aim has increased. This enhancement 
has been not merely quantitative, but qualitative as well. 
The aim is recognized in the earlier period by such state- 
ments as the need of training for “duties of citizenship” or 
for the development of an “intelligent public opinion.”” In 
the later period emphasis is commonly placed on the “‘social- 
ization”’ of the student so that he may be ready to “serve 
the age,”’ be a “‘servant of humanity,” and assist in ‘“‘re- 
building the world.’”’ Few representatives of the earlier 
period suggested special training for attaining this end; in 
the later period almost all those who recognize it recommend, 
specifically or by implication, the introduction of curricular 
materials to accomplish the purpose. The contrast found 
comports with the change from the earlier individualistic 
manner of life and thinking to the modern social point 
of view. 

The values of morality and character (4) held a prominent 
part in educational thought during the earlier period and 
seem to have maintained their importance. As is to be an- 
ticipated from comments made above, the social significance 
of this aim is more frequently emphasized today than it was 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. The religious aspect 
of training (5) receives approximately equivalent recognition 
in the thinking on college problems in the two periods. Any 
difference in favor of the earlier period will, in the opinion of 
many readers, be compensated for in the broader appreciation 
of social values as already indicated. Domestic responsibility 
(6) is now included in the statements of college aims more 
commonly than in former times. As in the summarized aims 
of secondary and elementary education, this responsibility 
is to be laid on both sexes — on men just as much as on 
women. : It is not occupational training for women that is 
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emphasized here, but the education that will tend to con- 
serve and enlarge the influences of the family unit in our social 
life. Leadership (7) is more often posited as an aim in the 
-recent period than in the earlier one. The sort of leadership 
most often indicated is social in character, rather than the 
leadership of expert knowledge and skill, represented by 
the specialist in some academic or professional field. As in 
the study of secondary-school aims, it is a leadership closely 
related to the aim of civic-social responsibility. 

Bodily health (8) is infrequently mentioned as an objective 
in either period. 

In view of the perennial emphasis of the need of develop- 
ing opportunities for occupational training (11), it is inter- 
esting to note that neither in the earlier period nor more 
recently has there been any large proportionate willingness to 
admit this type of education into the college. To be sure, the 
vocational idea shows some gain, since the percentage for 
the recent period is almost twice that for the earlier one, and 
_ approximately a fourth of the recent group of statements 
urge training for occupation. Yet the desire that the college 
curriculum remain “‘liberal’”’? and not become vocational is 
reflected in statements of a negative type found in the ma- 
terials used: fifteen, or 55.6 per cent, of the writers of the 
earlier period insist that the college should not concern itself 
with occupational training, and eighteen, or 45 per cent, of 
the later period express the same opinion. This frequent 
energetic negation suggests a frequent demand which these 
statements seem intended to ward off. 

A somewhat larger proportionate part of each group is 
willing to concede the desirability of pre-professional training 
(12). With this group have been included also those few 
statements stressing the description of the college as a place 
where the basis of subsequent specialization is laid, rather 
than as a place where training for specialization goes on. 
The proportionate recognition attains to almost a third 
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among modern writers. The difference between the two 
periods is really greater than the numerical data indicate, 
since writers of the earlier period were inclined to refer to the 
indirect preparatory values of traditional subjects, whereas 
the later statements speak of the matter in terms more nearly 
descriptive of current practices of arranging pre-professional 
curricula for college students. 

Training for recreational and exsthetic participation and 
appreciation (18) through the development of abiding in- 
terests in various kinds of art finds occasional recogni- 
tion in both periods, somewhat more frequently in recent 
years. 

Preparation to meet the needs of life (14) was seldom men- 
tioned formerly, but was referred to in a full fourth of the 
materials representing the modern period. When these - 
‘““needs’’ were named they fell under heads such as training 
for civic-social responsibility, occupational preparation, etc. 
The statements included under this head are sometimes 
vigorous and sweeping protests against current offerings 
and requirements in our colleges. 

Several purposes find their first chavcnicnas in the modern 
period. Four statements urge the selection of students (18) 
in college for the upper levels of training, deploring the at- 
tempt to educate those who cannot or will not profit by 
work on the upper levels. Seven authors urge upon the 
college the task of exploration and guidance (19), not in these 
terms, but in substantial effect. Only two are of the opinion 
that the college has need also of giving more attention to in- 
dividual students (21). If the desires of three of the writers 
are accomplished, the college will become a more democratic 
institution (22) by making its admission requirements more 
flexible so as to admit students with a greater variety of 
preparation than is now permissible and by taking steps 
to encourage the attendance of a greater proportion: of the 
population. 
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Comparison of the aims of secondary school and college. If a 
formulation of the purposes of college education is essayed 
on the basis of frequency of mention in the literature exam- 
ined, only two aims stand out in the wide array just sum- 
marized. One of these is the concept of liberal education, a 
term so comprehensive as to require some particularization 
through additional aims; the other is civic-social-moral 
responsibility in the same broad sense as was given to the 
term in summarizing the aims of secondary (as well as of 
elementary) education. Other aims are much less frequently 
proposed. Among those that enjoy considerable though not 
striking frequency of mention, and that are at the same time 
analogous to aims and functions often proposed for the 
secondary school, are occupational training, pre-professional 
training, recreational and esthetic participation and appre- 
ciation, and exploration and guidance. Pre-professional 
training is analogous to college preparation as proposed for 
secondary schools, which, in the formulation for the lower 
unit, has been classified as a phase of training for occupational 
efficiency. Other purposes much less frequently proposed 
for the college, but well represented in the secondary-school 
formulation, are the aim of physical efficiency and the func- 
tions of democratizing education and affording attention to 
the individual student. Fig. 29 (p. 153) shows that these are 
assigned high importance in secondary education. 

A remarkable feature of the distribution of purposes pro- 
posed for the college is the fact that only two appear fre- 
quently which are not often proposed for the secondary 
school. These are mental discipline and the development of 
scholarly interest and ambition. The first of these, in the 
older sense still accepted in college circles, is a concept so 
threadbare as to have been practically discarded by those 
writing on behalf of elementary and secondary education, 
although considerable numbers are prepared to accept it in 
qualified form as applying to the lower schools. 
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The chief conclusion from this comparison of composite 
portraits is that the réle of the college of liberal arts as seen 
by its friends is not essentially different from that of the 
secondary school, except that there is not the same approach 
to unanimity on most of the items as there is for the lower 
school. 


IV. UNIVERSITY AIMS 


Sources of the composite portrait. Almost all the twenty- 
five persons whose statements were used in the study of the 
role of the university were connected with universities. Ten 
were university presidents, and all but a few of the remain- 
der were teachers or other members of the staffs of such 
institutions. The dates of imprint were all recent, rang- 
ing from 1912 to 1920. The median year of publication 
was 1917. 

The purposes found. Research (aim 1 in Fig. 33) is the 
purpose of the university most frequently put forward, being 
mentioned in all but three of the sources analyzed. The 
instructional purpose (2) is posited by well over half the 
writers. About a third of the group mentioning it approve 
it only as a necessary accompaniment of the business of 
research ; but the remainder place no such restriction on it, 
apparently being ready to allow it a wider range of opera- 
tion in university activities than that of being a mere hand- 
maiden to research. 

Preparation for professional life (8) is the second most 
frequently recognized purpose of the university. Most of 
the writers took occasion to name one or more professions by 
way of illustration. In the order of frequency of mention the 
first seven are engineering, medicine, law, agriculture, com- 
merce, the ministry, and education, although many others 
are named. Under another heading (4) have been grouped 
the “training of leaders in science, industry, and govern- 
ment,” the giving of advanced academic training, and 
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“graduate training.” As these essentially are forms of pro- 
fessional training, there would have been much justification 
for including them under the preceding aim. If this had 
been done for the instances in which professional training 


Aims and Functions Per Cent 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


1. Research 
¢. Instruction 


3. Professional training 


4. Training leaders and schol- 
ars in special lines 


5. Knowledge for its own sake 
©. Liberal training 

T. Civic -social training 

8, Public service 

9, Extension 


10. Publication 


11. Conserving the accom = 
plishments of mankind 


12. Selection 


13. Fostering scholarly inter- 
est and ambition 


14, Codrdinating the student's 
knowledge 
O 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 60 90 100 


Fic. 33. Percentages of twenty-five statements recognizing certain 
purposes of the university 


was not also specifically mentioned, the proportion reported 
for professional training would have mounted to four fifths 
of all sources. 

Three writers would have the university encourage the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake (5). Liberal training (6) 
is proposed in slightly more than a third of the statements. 
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This proportion would be somewhat reduced if from it were 
subtracted one instance in which it is contended that broad 
occupational training is liberalizing and another in which it 
is recommended that the liberal training be restricted to the 
first two (or junior-college) years. Cuivic-social training (7) 
is not often proposed as a purpose of university education. 

Some writers speak of the desirability in the university 
of rendering public and social service (8). There have been 
included here only those statements that refer to the recog- 
nition of immediate community needs, not such long-range 
service as ‘“‘promoting the general welfare.”” Three means of 
service are suggested: extension (9), publication (10), and 
conserving the accomplishments of mankind (11) in libraries, 
museums, etc. 

The functions of selection (12), fostering scholarly interest 
and ambition (13), and codrdinating the students’ knowledge 
so as to knit it into something of a related whole (14) are 
the only ones other than those already named which were 
proposed more than once in the materials analyzed. 

Comparison with secondary-school aims and functions. The 
outstanding impression from a comparison of secondary- 
school and university aims is that of remarkable contrasts. 
Whereas the comparison with college aims was one resulting 
dominantly in similarity, the two composite portraits now 
compared show widely different features. Research is not at 
all represented in the lower unit. Preparation for profes- 
sional life is occupational training, which is called for in the 
formulation of aims for secondary schools, but it is on a 
distinctly more advanced level than is that urged for second- 
ary schools. The nearest approaches to similarity are in the 
aims of liberal training (1) and civic-social training (2). But 
it should be noted that although the first of these is posited 
by: only about a third of those setting up aims for the uni- 
versity, it is found in four fifths of the materials pertaining 
to secondary-school aims; the second is posited in an even 
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smaller number of instances for the university, whereas 
those who write for the secondary school are unanimous in 
its support. 

With only minor exceptions, therefore, the trend of concepts 
is toward the university as a place for specialization, rather 
than for general training. This trend is clearly not in com- 
plete accord with present practices in universities. In these 
institutions large colleges of liberal arts, and more especially 
swollen registrations in the freshman and sophomore years 
of these colleges, attest to a mixture of general, or liberal, 
education and education for specialization. The dominant 
concepts of university aims are therefore like those for the 
other units being considered — goals toward which the 
writers believe the institutions should be moving, rather 
than goals already attained or immediately attainable. 


V. From ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TO UNIVERSITY 


A summary by comparison. With the formulations of pur- 
poses of all the main units in the American organization of 
education now before us as presented in this and the preced- 
ing chapters, it is possible to summarize the relationships of 
the secondary school to the other periods of education — to 
throw light on its place in a properly articulated educational 
system. This summarized consideration will be facilitated 
by Fig. 34, which sets forth the proportionate frequencies of 
recognition, as reported in this and the foregoing chapter, 
of each type of concept for each of the institutions repre- 
sented ; namely, the elementary school, the secondary school, 
the college, and the university. 

There are both marked similarities and differences in the 
aims and functions frequently proposed for elementary and 
for secondary education. Whereas it is often proposed that 
the secondary school be concerned with general or liberal 
training, that which is ‘“common to all” is usually men- 
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tioned only where the elementary school is concerned. The 
proportionate recognition shows that there is agreement that 
both schools should be held for achieving at least three of the 
four aims; namely, civic-social-moral responsibility, recre- 
ational and esthetic participation and appreciation, and 
physical efficiency. The leaders in elementary education 
posit training-for practical efficiency in the unspecialized 
sense only. Those writing for the secondary school, on the 
contrary, propose specialized training for occupations, al- 
though there are some who urge at least partial continuance 
of training for practical efficiency in the secondary school. 
Doubtless there should be a shift from this to specialized 
training during the secondary-school period. One phase of 
opportunities for specialization to be provided during this 
period of secondary education is college preparation. No 
one recommends that this should be a part of elementary 
education. 

Because the period of secondary education has not been 
compulsory, as is the elementary period, leaders in the high- 
school field are moved in much larger proportions to urge 
that it be democratized, in the sense of attracting to it, and 
of adapting it to, ‘‘all the children of all the people.” In 
common with those who speak for the elementary school, 
they agree that individual differences must be recognized. 
In their minds secondary education is to be a period of ex- 
ploration and guidance, whereas this function is much less 
frequently proposed for the elementary school. If propor- 
tionate recognition is to be accepted as indicative, they 
believe that the secondary school has less obligation for 
training in the fundamental processes than has the lowest 
unit in the system. Large proportions of both groups of 
authors posit the need of recognizing the nature and in- 
terests of pupils, but they differ in that those who mention 
it in connection with the secondary school refer to the char- 
acteristics of adolescence. There appears to be less of 
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3. Civic-social responsibility 
4. Morality (and character) 

5, Domestic responsibility 

6. Religious training 

T. Training for leadership 
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11. Democratic education 
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Fie. 34. Proportionate recognition in the literature examined for each 
unit in the system of each aim and function of education 
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agreement on functions than on aims for these two periods 
of education, elementary and secondary. 

College aims are in agreement with those of secondary 
education on the score of general, or liberal, training. There 
is agreement also as to the réle of these two periods in train- 
ing for civic-social-moral responsibilities broadly conceived. 
Among aims and functions which are often proposed for 
secondary education, but which are much less frequently 
(although sometimes) recognized on behalf of the college, 
are physical efficiency, occupational efficiency (inclusive of 
pre-professional preparation), recreational and esthetic par- 
ticipation and appreciation, exploration and guidance, 
democratization of education, and attention to the individ- 
ual student. The only purposes coming in for frequent 
mention in literature pertaining to the college and not also 
often proposed for secondary education are mental discipline 
and the development of scholarly interest and ambition. 

The role of the university, as this has been summarized in 
the foregoing section, is in most respects distinctly different 
from that of the secondary school. On account of the similar- 
ity of purposes in secondary school and college, the same 
tendency to contrast obtains between college and university. 

Certain other conclusions may be drawn from the propor- 
tions depicted in Fig. 34. The nearest approach to unanimity 
of the writers is in the opinions on the réle of secondary 
education. For this portion of the system of education there 
is a surprisingly large extent of agreement on a wide variety 
of aims and functions. Next in their approach to a consensus 
of opinion are those writers dealing with the elementary 
school, but they are almost matched in this respect, if not 
fully, by those proposing the aims of the university. The 
impression of agreement in the institution last named is 
enhanced by the large proportion of spaces in outline (that is, 
without recognition) in the university column. The institu- 
tion which is in the most anomalous situation with respect to 
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unanimity concerning its aim and function is the college of 
liberal arts. There is a thin spread of recognition over a 
wide range of purposes, with large proportionate recognition 
of only a very few. 

The most distinct break in continuity of aim and function, as 
one progresses from the elementary school to the university, 
takes place between the college and the university. This is 
indicative of a belief in a profound shift of emphasis at this 
point. The data, on the other hand, give an unmistakable 
impression of continuity of posited aim and function across 
the first three columns, although the decisiveness of the 
conclusion is somewhat obliterated by the small proportion- 
ate recognition of many purposes in the college column. But 
it is not at the same time weakened by the vigorous emer- 
gence in this column of any significant aim or function un- 
recognized for elementary or secondary education. If we 
judge from what is disclosed in this comparison, it might be 
possible to look upon the first three units as comprehending 
the period of general education and upon the last unit, the 
university, as the place of acknowledged professional and 
other specialization. This would be more acceptable if occu- 
pationalization of training for those who will not advance to 
the highest, or university, level, were admitted at points near 
the ends of their periods of education. 

Inferences for reorganization. In this situation it seems 
appropriate to conclude that the more general acceptance 
of the junior-college plan, and the adaptation of the lower 
units to it, would make for definite elimination of the non- 
descript character of college purposes and would lead to a 
better allocation of aim and function, thus bringing order 
out of the present chaos in higher education. Although the 
junior college is discussed at some length in Chapter VII, 
it is pertinent here to point out in brief some of the meanings 
of its advent for the clarification of function in the develop- 
ing organization of American education. 
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By extending the acknowledged period of secondary edu- 
cation to include two more years and by placing our line of 
demarcation neither at the beginning nor at the close of our 
present four-year period of collegiate education but at its 
midpoint instead, allocation of purpose to each unit and differ- 
entiation among them should take care of themselves almost 
automatically. Most of the aims and functions found to be 
largely recognized for secondary schools would at once be 
applicable to the new level and should give to the first two 
years of what is now administered as college work a new and 
real significance. By regarding these two years as terminal 
grades in an extended period of secondary education, general 
opinion with reference to them would become clarified and 
practice could become functional. The clarification would. 
be hastened by the approximate identity of functions in 
secondary and collegiate education already found in the 
results of the analyses presented. Moreover, the purposes 
‘held to be appropriate for the period of university education 
would naturally apply to the last two years of college — 
these years being the proper time for the beginning of special- 
ization leading toward a professional destination and for the 
type of training appropriate to the period of life and the 
typical age at which the average student becomes a college 
junior. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What aspects of the relationships between elementary and 
secondary education are not included by the method here used in 
canvassing the problem? By examining the table of Contents 
and the Index ascertain whether they are dealt with elsewhere in 
this book. 


2. What aspects of the relationships between secondary and 
higher education are not included by the method here used in 
canvassing the problem? By examining the table of Contents 
and the Index ascertain whether they are dealt with elsewhere in 
this book. 
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3. Discuss the subjects of study typical of the fifth or the sixth 
grade from the standpoint of the aims and functions of the ele- 
mentary school. 


4. Discuss, from the same standpoint, the subjects typical of 
freshman and sophomore years in college. 


5. Restate in summary the similarities and differences between 
the aims and functions of elementary and secondary education. 


6. Do the same for the secondary and higher education. 


7. Compare the aims proposed in one or more of the references 
(except number 6) under ‘‘Elementary School,” below, with the 
analysis shown in Fig. 31. 


8. In the same way compare the references under ‘‘College” 
and ‘“‘University’’ on page 200 with Figs. 32 and 33. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION: SIZE AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


I. DESCRIPTION OF HIGH SCHOOLS BY SIZE AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


Problems in the organization of secondary education. Hav- 
ing during the progress of Chapters II-V considered the 
population of secondary-school age, the purposes peculiar to 
the secondary school, and the relations of these purposes to 
those of lower and higher schools, we are in a position to take 
up more extensively than was done in Chapter I a study 
of the facilities for education on this level. Attention will 
first be directed, during five chapters, to problems in the 
field of the organization of secondary education, in the broad 
sense of the term. This will be followed by a treatment, 
extending over several chapters, of the materials of educa- 
tion, that is, the courses and curricula to be pursued by the 
pupils. All that was accomplished in Chapter I toward a 
study of these facilities was to show the extent of popular- 
ization of secondary education and to afford a brief descrip- 
tion of the types of institutions now dominating the field. 
This and the four following chapters will deal successively 
and more at length with the size and distribution of high- 
school facilities (the present chapter), the junior high school 
and junior college (Chapter VII), the rural-high-school problem 
(Chapter VIII), vocational secondary education (Chapter IX), 
and other types of education on the secondary level (Chapter X). 

The treatment in the present chapter is composed of two 
main divisions. The first of these is concerned with the dis- 
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tribution by size (as measured by enrollment) of high schools 
in the United States as a whole and in certain states used 
illustratively. Because the number of small high schools 
found is relatively large, and because the suspicion of in- 
efficiency in matters of cost and otherwise is against the 
smaller institution, the second main section is devoted to 
an inquiry into what accounts for this large proportion. 
The chapter is concluded with a brief consideration of 
inferences from the causes. It may be assumed that the 
great bulk of the high schools represented are four-year 
institutions. 

Distribution of high schools by enrollment. The data drawn 
upon here to show the distribution, by numbers enrolled, of 
the high schools of the United States and of four states 
(Montana, California, Massachusetts, and Virginia) pertain 
to the school year 1917-1918, and are drawn from statistical 
reports of the United States Bureau of Education.! For the 
country as a whole almost a fourth of the high schools en- 
rolled 25 pupils or less, and an even larger proportion enrolled 
from 26 to 50 pupils. This means that more than half of all 
the high schools of the country for that year were serving 50 
pupils or less — an astonishing fact! Many are scarcely more 
than feeble and almost negligible upward extensions of small 
elementary schools; but they are counted among our high 
schools none the less. There are considerable numbers and 
proportions of high schools in the next few enrollment divi- 
sions (see Table XIX and Fig. 35), but the distribution 
thins out rapidly from this point toward the really large 
high schools. 

The distribution for Montana shows even larger propor- 
tions of high schools in the small enrollment divisions. Two 
fifths of the high schools in this state enrolled 25 pupils 
or less, and three fifths 50 pupils or less. The attenuation 
toward the larger enrollment is consequently even more 

1(8), pp. 15-28. 
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TABLE XIX. NUMERICAL AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY SIZE OF 
ENROLLMENT IN 1917-1918 oF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND IN MONTANA, CALIFORNIA, MASSACHUSETTS, AND VIRGINIA 


UNITED STATES} MONTANA CALIFORNIA co tpmnel VIRGINIA 
NUMBER 
OF Per Per Per Per Per 
PuPILs | Num- | Cent |Num-| Cent Nees Cent |Num-| Cent |Num-| Cent 
ber of ber of hoe of ber of ber ola 

i i\ats ; Total Total Total Total Total 

1-25 3222} 23.1 50 40.3 5 1.8 10 42, | 152 36.6. 
26-50 3820 | 27.4 | 25 20.2 40 P45 Ti 2D 18.9 | 160 38.6 
51-75 2166| 15.5 16 12.9 35 La atent: 11.3 | 45 10.8 
76-100 9.0 13 10.5 | 29 10.6 | 14 Ocoee bh 5.1 
101-125 5.7 6 4.9 | 24 eee My WB) 6.3 is 2.6 
126-150 456 3.2 i 058) 22 8.0 13 5.5 4 1.0 
151-175 348 2b 0 0.0 19 6.9 6 2:5 3 0.7 
176-200 265 i) 2 1.6 10 3.6 6 2.5 4 1.0 
201-225 iva! AZ il 0.8 of 2.6 4 AT 2 0.5 
226-250 139 1.0 0 0.0 5 1.8 7 2.9 0 0.0 
251-275 124 0.9 0 0.0 5 1.8 5 2.1 1 0.2 
276-300 110 0.8 1 0.8 6 2.2 4 Lf 0 0.0 
301-325 86 0.6 if 0.8 4 1.5 ye 0.9 0 0.0 
326-350 95 0.7 0 0.0 8 2:9 4 iit 0 0.0 
351-375 66 0.5 0 0.0 3 1.1 6 2.5 0 0.0 
376-400 64 0.4 0 0.0 1 0.4 4 cay 2 0.5 
401-425 54 0.4 aI 0.8 2 0.7 0 0.0 0 0.0 
426-450 46 0.3 0 0.0 2 0.7 3 1.3 0 0.0 
451-475 33 0.2 1 0.8 2 0.7 2 0.8 2 0.5 
476-500 34 0.2 1 0.8 1 0.4 q 0.4 0 0.0 
Over 500 632 4.5 5 4.0 | 45 16.4 60 25.2 8 1.9 
Total |18,951|100.0 |124 |100.0 |275 |100.0 |238 | 100.0 | 415 | 100.0 


marked than for the country as a whole. Transfer of atten- 
tion to the distribution for another Far Western state (Cali- 
‘fornia) discloses a singular contrast, there being only a few 
high schools in the smallest division, and about a seventh 
and an eighth of all high schools in the two next larger divi- 
sions. For all enrollment divisions from this point onward to 
the division of largest high schools included, the proportions 
are almost without exception larger than for the United 
States asa whole. The distribution for a New England state, 
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Fic. 35. Percentage distribution by size of enrollment of high schools 
in’ the United States, and in Montana, California, Massachusetts, 
and Virginia 
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Massachusetts, is much like that for California, whereas the 
distribution for Virginia, a populous southern state, is some- 
what like that for Montana, rather than for California or 
Massachusetts. In generalizing on the size of the high 
schools in states like Massachusetts or California, because 
of the contrast they afford to the other two states, it is well 
to remember that they, too, have considerable proportions 
of high schools with small enrollments, and that, although 
the problem of the small high school is not so acute with 
them, they are not so fortunate as to be free from it. 

The frequency of large high schools. When the high schools 
with more than 500 pupils are divided into two groups, the 
frequencies are as follows: ! 


NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOLS WITH 


STATES 
501 to 1000 pupils | 1000 or more pupils 
TAPILGOESLALCS 2. 5 6 so oe sues 354 278 
SGC = OS ea la es Al 4 i 
SU OFAN Seis ic Set ae poe ok = 22 23 
IIGREEVG GIT 4 ¢: A 41 19 
OEE «4 ht SS 2 ae a 5 3 


One may conclude that for the country as a whole there were 
rather large numbers of large high schools in 1917-1918, and 
that the four illustrative states show anticipated differences 
in this respect. In view of recent rapid growth these numbers 
must be much larger at this writing than for 1917-1918. For 
the year referred to the high schools with the five largest en- 
rollments were (1) Polytechnic Evening High School (boys), 
Los Angeles, 8440 pupils; (2) Commercial High School 
(boys), Brooklyn, 7508 pupils; (8) Morris High School (co- 
educational), New York, 6733 pupils; (4) Washington 
Irving High School (girls), New York, 5785 pupils; (5) 
Stuyvesant High School (boys), New York, 5325 pupils. 
1 Computed from Table IV in (8), p. 19. 
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City, village, and rural high schools. An interesting paradox 
appears in another use made of the data concerning enroll- 
ments of high schools of the United States. For this use the 
schools were classified as city, village, and rural. The term 
‘rural high school’? as adopted for the comparison to be 
made “is one supported by a state, a county, a township, or 
a district .. ., or by an independent village which had a popu- 
lation less than 2500 in 1910.... Many of the rural high 
schools are located in cities having a population of 2500 or 
over, and in many instances serve as city high schools as well, 
but are supported by a rural taxing unit; ie., by a unit 
larger than that determined by the corporate limits of the 
city proper. In case the city had a population of 10,000 or 
over, such a dual high school has been considered as a city 
_ high school... .’’ 1 Remaining high schools were designated 
as ‘“‘village’’ when the populations of the municipalities 
ranged between 2500 and 4999, and “‘city”” when the popu- 
lation was 5000 or over. 


TABLE XX. NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF HIGH SCHOOLS CLASSIFIED 
AS CITY, VILLAGE, AND RURAL, AND THE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 
OF PUPILS ENROLLED (1917-1918) 2 


GGA SCHOOLS PUPILS AVERAGE 

ScHOOL NUMBER 

Number | Per Cent Number Per Cent | OF PUPILS 
City Pata so comm ce 1,385 9.9 903,844 52.1 653 
Willage.a) ro) ss use & 776 5.6 135,017 7.8 171 
Mural ees. shi ae 11,790 84.5 696,758 40.1 59 
ROLL Ste hs a) Lid ae 13,951 100.0 1,735,619 | 100.0 124 


According to this classification only 9.9 per cent of the 
schools are city high schools, an even smaller percentage are 
village, and all the remainder — 84.5 per cent, or more than 
five sixths of all — are rural. On the other hand, more than 

1 (8), p. 9. 2Thid. p. 5, Fig. 5. 
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Kinds of Per Cent 

Schools O 20._—*40 CON COP 100 
City 

Village 

Rural 


O <0) 40 60 80 =: 100 


Fic. 36. Percentages of high schools classified as city, village, and rural, 
and percentages of all pupils enrolled in them. (From (8), p. 5, Fig. 5) 


Kinds of Number of Pupils 
Schools © 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 


City 
Village 
Rural 


All 


O 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 


Fic. 37. Average numbers of pupils enrolled in high schools classified as 
city, village, and rural. (From (8), p. 5, Fig. 5) 


half of all pupils are enrolled in the city high schools, and about 
two fifths are in the rural high schools, the remaining small 
percentage being in the village high schools. The paradox 
mentioned is in the fact that although the typical high school 
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is rural, the typical pupil is enrolled in an urban high school. 
The paradox has its explanation, of course, in the much larger 
enrollments of the average city high school. This average 
is more than ten times as great as that for rural high schools. 


II. CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Some illustrative hypothetical determinants of the distribu- 
tion of high schools by size. The large proportion of small high 
schools shown, and the wide variation from state to state as 
illustrated, raise the question of how these situations come 
about. What are the conditions which affect the distribution 
in a section or a state? The question is an important one, 
well deserving what has never been accorded it — extended 
investigation. Notwithstanding the dearth of conclusive in- 
formation the problem cannot be ignored. It will be dealt 
with here by scrutinizing briefly the influence of several 
hypothetical determinants. The factors sometimes mentioned 
in such connections — namely, (1) the degree of populariza- 
tion of secondary education in a state, (2) sex segregation and 
race segregation, (3) the competition of schools on private 
foundations, (4) the distribution of the population, and (5) 
state policies touching the distribution of schools — are to 
be considered. 

Popularization. One might easily conjecture that the de- 
gree of popularization of high-school education in a local 
community or a state has an appreciable influence on the 
size of high schools. With other conditions constant the 
median enrollment in the high schools of one state with 20 
persons in every 1000 of the population in high school would 
be twice that in another state with 10 persons in every 1000 
in high school. The range in median high-school enrollments 
in the forty states is from 29 pupils in the lowest enrollment 
to 210 pupils in the highest, and the range of popularization 
from 5.3 persons per thousand in the lowest to 27.0 for the 
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highest. Both of these are wide ranges, but relatively the 


range is somewhat greater for the median number of pupils 
enrolled. There is, however, only a moderate degree of 
correlation. A simple method of testing this out may be 
described. By this method the states are assigned ranks in 
the order of popularization by numbering the highest 1, the 
next highest 2, and so on. The same is done for the median 
enrollment. It is found that 15 of the first 24 ranks by ex-- 


_ tent of popularization are above the middle of the states 


ranked by median enrollment, whereas a chance distribution 
would give only half the 24, or 12. In consequence 15 of the 
lower half of ranks by extent of popularization are to be 
found below the middle of the states ranked by median en- 
rollment. It is to be concluded that as far as the degrees of 
popularization here represented are concerned, they are to 
some extent, but not strikingly, interrelated in a causal way 
with size. They might affect size more if the differences in 
popularization were greater. 

Sex segregation and race segregation as determinants. If 
provisions for secondary education in general should be made 
for boys and girls separately, such a practice would make 
for smaller enrollments, since it would tend to cut possible 
coeducational enrollments into two parts approximately 
equal. As will be seen in a later chapter, private secondary 
education is often provided with sex segregation. This is not 
true for public secondary education, since in 1919-1920, of a 
total of more than 14,000 high schools reporting, only 76 pro- 
vided for sex segregation, 39 for boys and 37 for girls. The 
conclusion is that sex segregation is not a determinant of size 
in any state or in the country at large. 

Race segregation is, however, significant for size of high 
schools. Of the four states used illustratively in an earlier 
section of the chapter the only one having a large proportion 
of negroes in the total population is Virginia. In 1920 her 

1 (3), pp. 21, 49. : 
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colored population was 690,017, which was 29.9 per cent of 
her total population. Even for as late a year of report as 
1921-1922 the number of public high schools for negroes in 
Virginia supplying data to the Bureau of Education was only 
7, these enrolling a total of 1670 pupils. This is an extent of 
popularization of only 2.4 per thousand. The percentages of 
negroes in the three other illustrative states are Montana 0.3, 
California 1.1, and Massachusetts 1.2, as compared with 
29.9 per cent in Virginia. The measures of popularization (in 
number per thousand of the population) in these three states 
and Virginia are, respectively, 21.5, 27.0, 20.8, and 11.9. The 
measure of popularization for whites only in Virginia was not 
far from 18. The median high-school enrollments for the four 
states are, respectively, 37, 128, 131, and 32. The inference is 
that race segregation has some influence on the size of enrollment 
in high schools, although in cities with large populations in 
which residential segregation of races is insisted upon, as is 
done in Virginia, this factor need not make small high schools. 

Competition of private schools. Very large numbers, rela- 
tively, of pupils enrolled in private secondary schools would 
lower the distribution and reduce the median enrollment in. 
public high schools. The percentage ratios of enrollments 
in public high schools to all secondary-school enrollments 
in the four illustrative states were, in 1921-1922, Montana, 
94; California, 93; Massachusetts, 87; Virginia, 86.1 These 
percentages show a somewhat greater preference for private 
education in the East than in the West, but the differences 
seem not to be in harmony with the respective median high- 
school enrollments already cited for these states. Although 
one can conceive of local situations where a marked private- 
school bias would affect enrollments in public schools, the 
distributions for whole states are probably not influenced to any 
extraordinary degree. 


1 Computed from data in United States Bureau of Education gest No. 60 
(1923) and Bulletin No. 7 (1924). 
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Distribution of the population. The dependence of the size 
of high schools on the distribution of the population in a state 
will be considered in three ways; namely, as size is likely to 
be affected (1) by the gross number of cities of good size, 
(2) by the ratio between urban and rural population, and 
(3) by the distribution of the rural population. Resorting 
again to the four states being used for purposes of illustra- 
tion, we find (Table X XI) that California and Massachusetts 


TABLE XXIJI. FACTS DESCRIPTIVE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULA- 
TION (1920) AND MEDIAN HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS (1917-1918) IN 
MONTANA, CALIFORNIA, MASSACHUSETTS, AND VIRGINIA 


ITEM 


MONTANA 4 CALIFORNIA 


MASSACHUSETTS VIRGINIA 


Number of cities 25,000 


and over (1920) a, 12 oT 
Number of cities 10,000 

to 25,000 (1920) 5 13 391 
Number of cities 5000 

to 10,000 (1920) 6 26 462 
Total number of cities 

5000 and over (1920) 12 51 112 
Percentage of urban 

population (1920) 31.3 68.0 94.8 
Percentage of rural pop- 

ulation (1920) 68.7 32.0 5.2 
Average number of acres 

per farm (1920) 608.1 249.6 To 
Number of acres of farm 

land per rural inhabit- 

ant (1920) . . 29%2 10.8 45.0 
Median high-school en- 

rollment (1917-1918) 37 128 131 


1 Most of these are towns. 


2 All of these are towns. 
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have many more cities with populations of five thousand and 
over than have Montana and Virginia, anticipating for the 
first two states named more large high schools. 

The ratios between urban and rural population also differ 
widely from state to state. The census classification, which 
computes as urban the population in cities of twenty-five 
hundred and over, has been followed here. In Montana less 
than a third of the population is urban, in California more 
than two thirds, in Massachusetts all but about 5 per cent, 
and in Virginia about three tenths. These proportions are 
seen to be strikingly reflected in the median high-school en- 
rollments, although the correlation is not perfect. The aver- 
age acreage of farms, as a measure of dispersal of population, 
appears also to be somewhat explanatory of the median 
enrollment, although the correlation is less notable than for 
ratios between urban and rural population. The chief ex- 
ception is Virginia, where a relatively small size of farm does 
not bring up the median enrollment. Doubtless other 
influences intrude. The number of acres of farm land per 
rural inhabitant (following here again the census distinction 
between urban and rural), which is still another measure of 
distribution, shows a somewhat similar influence, but also 
admits the presence of other determinants. The fact that the 
acreage per rural inhabitant in Massachusetts is very high 
and still does not bring down the median enrollment is ex- 
plained by the small proportion of rural population there. 
Race segregation and other determinants must enter in to 
offset the influence of the density of the rural population 
in Virginia. 

On the whole the distribution of the population is decisively 
influential on the size of high schools. 

State policies. In the report of a study involving a com- 
parison of high schools in Oregon, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia, Proctor presents data setting forth their distribution 
by size of enrollment. From the distributions one may com- 
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pute the percentages of the high schools in each of these 
states, which in 1915-1916 enrolled less than 50 pupils, from 
50 to 199, and 200 or more (see Table XXII). The per- 
centages for the first two states named differ less from each 
other than they do from the percentages for California. 
Although almost three fourths of the high schools of Oregon 
and almost two thirds of those in Washington enrolled less 
than 50 pupils each, the proportion for California was less 
than a fourth. On the other hand, while the first two states 
each had fewer than a tenth enrolling 200 or more pupils, 
California had well over a fourth of its high schools of this 
size. From a tabulation of the high schools in these three 
states by size of staff, Proctor finds that the percentages of 
the high schools with five teachers or less were Oregon, 85.5; 
Washington, 73.8; and California, 27.0.1 


TABLE XXII. NUMERICAL AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS BY SIZE 
OF ENROLLMENT OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN OREGON, WASHINGTON, AND 
CALIFORNIA 2 


ENROLLMENT NUMBER PER CENT 
oF HiGH 
SCHOOLS Oregon] Washington | California |Oregon| Washington | California 


1-49... oe 220 199 66 72.8 65.0 23:7 
50-199... 54 83 138 17.9 27.1 49.6 
200 and over 28 24 74 9.3 7.8 26.6 

Total; = | 302 306 278 100.0 99.9 99.9 


Here is a remarkable difference in distributions by size. 
Proctor accounts for it in the following words :? 


The writer is satisfied that the difference between the high- 
school system of California and the high-school systems of the 
two states with which comparison is made, is not due to population, 


1 William M. Proctor (2), p. 148. 
2 Adaptation of data appearing in Table I in Proctor (2), p. 147. 


3 Proctor (2), p. 152. 
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area, resources, or general interest in secondary education. The 
difference is primarily due to the policy of high-school administration 
that has obtained in California! from the very beginning of 
secondary education in the state. ... The policy of the University 
of California in accrediting high schools tended still further to 
promote the centralization of secondary education, since only four- 
year high schools having at least four teachers could find a place 
on the accredited list. ... 


In explanation of the distributions in the other states, he 
has the following to say :? 

In Oregon and Washington the district plan of high-school ad- 
ministration and support prevails.... The great number of one 
and two-teacher high schools is the result of the lack of proper 
legislation, accompanied by financial inducements, looking to the 
consolidation of many contiguous elementary-school districts for 
high-school purposes. 


Certain additional data for these three states along lines 
already presented for the four illustrative states (of which 
California is one) will assist us in appraising Proctor’s belief 
that state policy is the primary determinant of the differences 
he disclosed (see Table XXIII). The number of cities of 
five thousand population and over is much larger for Cali- 
fornia than for either Oregon or Washington, and the per- 
centage of urban population is also considerably larger, the 
difference in favor of California being that between approxi- 
mately half and approximately two thirds of the total popu- 
lation. If what we have concluded above is correct, these 
differences could not fail to make for a different distribution, 
by enrollment, of high schools. However, the measures of 
dispersal of the rural population— that is, the average 
acreage of farms and the acreage of farm land per rural 
inhabitant — show that the three states are roughly homo- 
geneous in this regard. California does have some advantage 


1 The italics are not Proctor’s, but the present writer’s. 
2 Proctor (2), p. 153. 
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TABLE XXIII. Facts DESCRIPTIVE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULA- 
TION (1920) AND MEDIAN HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS (1917-1918) IN 
OREGON, WASHINGTON, AND CALIFORNIA 


ITEM OREGON WASHINGTON | CALIFORNIA 
Number of cities 25,000 and over 


CCl ae ee ae 1 5 12 


LOE ech ppt ding se naan 3 4 13 


Number of cities 5000 to 10,000 
(PAD) a SSA anc MN eee ee 8 oh 26 


Total number of cities 5000 and 
OVEDCOZO) eee te a. 12 16 51 


Percentage of urban population 
CIE et gol eh oe ee 49.9 55.2 68.0 


Percentage of rural population 
GULL): 2 ye Re Bd eee 50.1 44.8 32.0 


S20) ss tee eae eS 269.7 199.8 249.6 


Number of acres of farm land per 
rural inhabitant (1920) ... . 12. TF 10.8 


Median high-school enrollment 
Onc LOLS)) teens yl fst 37 41 " 128 


toward large high-school enrollment induced by her larger 
proportionate urban population, but it is not so large as to 
account for the striking contrast in distributions of high 
schools by size. There is left a large difference for which 
divergence in state policies must be credited. In view of the 
approximation to homogeneity of distribution of the rural 
population, as well as something like homogeneity of climate 
fostering consolidation, the distributions of high schools by 
size for Oregon and Washington could be brought much 
nearer those for California were their policies modified to 
that end. 
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A summary of the determinants. Of the hypothetical deter- 
minants of the size of high schools listed at the outset of the 
present section, all are influential at times and in particular 
localities. Sex segregation (because of its infrequent intro- 
duction in public high schools) and the competition of private 
schools (because this is gradually diminishing) are in general 
not significantly operative where state areas are concerned. 
Those left as being frequently and notably influential are the 
degree of popularization of secondary education, race segre- 
gation, the distribution of the population, and state policies. 
Since variation in the first factor named is not so wide in 
range as some of the others, it is perhaps not quite so weighty 
in influence as the other three. In an important sense, more- 
over, it may be looked upon as resulting from race segrega- 
tion and even from other determinants in the list. As with 
influences everywhere, these determinants seldom, if ever, 
operate singly in any secondary-school situation; such a 
situation is almost universally the result of a combination 
of causes. 

Further illustration of the operation of these determinants 
of the size of high schools is afforded by examining the ac- 
companying data showing the median enrollments and the 
range of enrollments of the middle 50 per cent of high schools — 
in each state and in the United States (Fig. 38). The reader 
should find it profitable to conjecture on the operation of the 
determinants in some state or states of his acquaintance. 
Peculiar interest may attach to those at or near the top and 
bottom of the list. Rhode Island tends to have the largest 
high schools; doubtless concentration of population in a 
small state goes far to account for this. Utah is encouraged 
by a county high-school system, but also by some degree of 
concentration of population (48 per cent urban). New 
Jersey’s favorable position is likewise influenced by concen- 
tration of population (78.7 per cent urban) and by a policy 
of centralization. The distribution in North Dakota (at the 
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State Pupils Enrolled 
© __50_100 150 200 250 300 350 400 450 500 550 600 650 


RHODE ISLAND 
UTAH 

NEW JERSEY 
MASSACHUSETTS 
: CALIFORNIA 
CONNECTICUT 
ARIZONA 
VERMONT 
COLORADO 
WISCONSIN 
MICHIGAN 
MARYLAND 

sg MINNESOTA 

: ALABAMA 
ILLINOIS 

NEW YORK 
INDIANA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
IDAHO 

KANSAS 

NEW MEXICO 
MISSISSIPPI 
OKLAHOMA 
TEXAS 

IOWA 

MAINE 
GEORGIA 

OHIO 
ARKANSAS 
WYOMING 
DELAWARE 
LOUISIANA 
MISSOURI 
NEBRASKA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
NEVADA 

NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
TENNESSEE 
WASHINGTON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
KENTUCKY 
MONTANA 
OREGON 
FLORIDA 
VIRGINIA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
UNITED STATES 


Fic. 38. Enrollments of median high schools and zones including the 

middle half of high schools by size of enrollment (1917-1918) for each 

state and the United States. (Bars represent range for middle half of 

high schools; the irregular vertical line locates the medians) (From (38), 
p. 23, Fig. 3) 
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other extremity) is handicapped by a scattered population 
(13.7 per cent urban) with large farms (averaging 466.1 acres), 
and by asmall-district system that will bedifficult to overcome 
because of the rigors of the winter climate. Florida’s situa- 
tion is not unlike that of Virginia as already considered. 

Significance for policy and practice. In the materials of 
this chapter we have found large numbers of small high 
schools. They are to be found in all sections of the country. 
It is difficult for those who have not had experience as pupils 
or as teachers or as administrators in these undersized schools 
to appreciate their limitations and their inefficiencies in such 
respects as the restricted range of their offering of subjects, 
their inexperienced and often poorly trained teachers strug- 
gling with subjects of which their knowledge may be meager, 
and the lack of emulation caused by negligible class enroll- 
ments. They are, moreover (as will be seen in Chapters VIII 
and XIX), costly in instruction as compared with larger 
schools. No one in critical contact with such high schools will 
question the desirability of keeping their number as few as 
possible. Where it is inadvisable to eliminate them, every 
possible effort should be made to render them measurably 
efficient. 

Another way of considering the most influential determi- 
nants of the size of high schools, as already summarized, is 
with respect to modifying their operation so as to reduce the 
proportion of little schools. Scrutinized in this way, one finds 
that a single determinant only, state policies, is amenable to 
early and substantial modification. The extent of populariza- 
tion is likely to enlarge for some time to come, but could not 
respond to stimulation in a way adequate to reduce rapidly 
the proportion of small schools. Eventually, however, it will 
affect the distribution. Race segregation where operative will 
not soon be overcome, if ever. Changes in the distribution of 
population must take their own time. We must therefore 
have recourse to state policies of unionization and consolida- 
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tion to effect improvement. Vigorous and persistent efforts 
must be made as well to bring such small schools as must be 
established to as high a level of efficiency as possible. Chapter 
VIII is in large part addressed to these problems. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. State your conjectures as to the factors most influential in 
determining the median high-school enrollment in states near but 
not at the extremes shown in Fig. 38; for example, Connecticut, 
Arizona, Vermont, Kentucky, and South Dakota. 


2. Are the data presented in Fig. 49, Chapter X, in agreement 
with the inference that competition of private schools is not a 
highly important determinant of the size of high schools for whole 
states ? 

8. Cite instances from your personal observation of small com- 
munities in which the size of high-school enrollment was reduced 
by the presence of a private secondary school. 


4. In what respects are the materials of this chapter basic to 
junior-high-school and junior-college reorganization, the rural- 
school problem, and vocational education, which are the concerns 
of the next three chapters? 


5. What steps might be taken to bring about modification of 
state policies so as to make for high schools with larger enrollments? 
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VII 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION: JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


I. JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL REORGANIZATION 


Discussion of the two movements already foreshadowed. At 
several points in foregoing portions of this book the more ex- 
tended treatment now accorded the junior-high-school and 
junior-college movements has been foreshadowed. Near the 
close of Chapter I, during the canvass of the historical types 
of secondary schools, their downward and upward extension 
was seen as the culmination of the organization of American 
secondary education. The recent growth and the current 
scope of both movements were set down. Near the close of 
Chapter II junior-high-school reorganization was recom- 
mended as providing the recognition of the pronounced 
changes, both physical and psychic, during adolescence. The 
same reorganization was recommended in Chapter III as 
well suited to the task of guidance necessary for retention of 
pupils, the chapter on aims (IV) found some purposes more 
or less distinctive of the junior-high-school period, and the 
chapter on relationships to elementary and collegiate educa- 
* tion (V) assigned places to both the junior high school and 
the junior college. Their apparently natural right to be in- 
cluded in the system of secondary education justifies the 
space here allotted to their special consideration. 

The special purposes or ‘peculiar functions” of the junior 
high school. As any new social institution makes its appear- 
ance over the social horizon its friends are found to make 
certain ‘‘claims”’ or to present certain ‘‘arguments”’ in its 
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the junior high school and the junior college. Compilation 
and subsequent evaluative scrutiny of these claims warrants 
regarding as peculiar functions those claims which appear to 
stand the test as working or tentative distinctive purposes. 
The peculiar functions of the lower of the two units being 
considered here—the junior high school, or intermediate 
school— have been set forth elsewhere by the writer! and 
are as follows: 


q behalf. This has been true for educational institutions such as 
3 


1. Realizing a democratic school system through 

a. Retention of pupils. 

b. Economy of time. 

c. Recognition of individual differences. 

d. Exploration and guidance. 

e. Provision of the beginnings of vocational education. 

2. Recognizing the nature of the child at adolescence. 

3. Providing the conditions for better teaching. 

4. Securing better scholarship. 

5. Improving the disciplinary situation and the socializing 
opportunities. 


The meaning of most of these functions can be made some- 
what clearer by a word of explanation. Briefly defined, 
realizing a democratic school system means here the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities. This is to be accomplished 
through performing the subfunctions a, b, c, d, and e. That 
is to say, in order to equalize educational opportunities, 
a, many pupils who are eliminated in the traditional (or 
8-4) plan must be induced, through the educational reorgani- 
zation effected by the junior high school, to extend their 
educational careers over a longer period; 0b, time must be 
economized for all, so that larger proportions of the total 
population may make contact with the materials of a more 
functional education than is provided by the extension and 
repetition of the common branches too characteristic of the 


1 Koos (8), chaps. ii and iii. 
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upper grades of the eight-year elementary school; ¢, the 
striking variation of pupils in capacity, ability, interest, and 
need must be taken care of better than can be done under 
the restrictions of the elementary school; d, before this may 
’ be done we must canvass for these differences, assist the pupil 
in exploring on his own account, and guide him in the selec- 
tion of further education and of his occupation; and e, we 
must provide the beginnings of vocational education for 
over-age pupils and for others who are destined to drop out 
early. The extent of vocational education presumed by this 
subfunction is that which would be a by-product of per- 
forming adequately the subfunction immediately preceding 
(exploration for guidance), with such additional opportunity 
for specialized training as is sometimes shown to be necessary 
by a survey of the proportion of over-age children eliminated 
during the later elementary years, and the occupations into 
which they tend to go or might be trained to enter. In most 
communities this would mean no occupational training be- 
yond that necessary for exploration. In occasional localities 
some beginning of real training for specialization might be 
called for, especially in the eighth and ninth grades. 

The particular phases of child nature (function 2) which 
should be kept in mind in planning education in the grades 
concerned are those resulting from the pronounced changes 
found in Chapter II to be taking place during the early years 
of adolescence. The significance of the expression ‘‘ providing 
the conditions for better teaching”’ (function 8) is sufficiently 
apparent without pointing out that those who uphold it as an 
advantage refer to the hopelessness of providing effective 
teaching in the seventh and eighth grades under conditions 
fixed by the traditional organization, with its unspecialized 
teaching and oftentimes poorly trained teachers. ‘Securing 
better scholarship” (function 4) is understood to signify 
securing a better scholastic response than is obtained from 
many pupils unmotivated in the unreorganized school. 
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Function 5 assumes the often unsatisfactory character of the 
disciplinary situation in the typical upper-grade classroom, 
with its one-teacher regimen, and looks to the junior high 
school to improve this and in many ways to enhance the 
socializing forces of our educational system. 

Relative «mportance of the peculiar functions. These dis- 
tinctive purposes of the junior high school are not accepted 
by educational workers as being of equal importance. This 
is seen in the results of two ballotings secured from one hun- 
dred and thirty teachers, principals, and superintendents 
who had had an opportunity to give the purposes and the 
new institution some systematic consideration, and many of 
whom had responsibilities of one kind or another for junior 
high schools. The method of balloting was the very simple 
one of ranking the peculiar functions in the order of the 
desirability or necessity of their performance in junior high- 
school grades and assigning the rank ‘‘1”’ to the function con- 
sidered most important, ‘“‘2” to the next most important, 
and so on. The first balloting concerned the five major 
functions in the foregoing list. In this instance the judges 
were requested to take for granted that the first function — 
realizing a democratic school system — is explained by its 
five subfunctions and therefore includes them. The average 
ranks? resulting from these ballots were 1.4, 2.1, 3.4, 4.4, and 
3.7 for the five functions as listed. The composite opinion of 
the judges therefore makes the order of importance the fol- 
lowing: first, realizing a democratic school system; second, 
recognizing the nature of the child at adolescence; third, 
providing the conditions for better teaching ; fourth, improv- 


1 The materials are cited from Koos (10). 

2 The method of computing the average rank may require illustration. Of the 
130 judges, 96 assigned rank 1 to the first peculiar function, realizing a demo- 
cratic school system; 24, rank 2; 5, rank 3; 2, rank 4; and 3, rank 5. A total 
of ranks is first obtained by multiplying each rank by the number of times it was 

“assigned and adding these products. The sum of 1 X 96,2 X 24,3 X 5,4 X 2, 
and 5 X 3is 182. The average rank reported for this function, 1.4, is merely the 
‘quotient obtained by dividing this total of ranks by 130, the number of judges. 
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ing the disciplinary situation and socializing opportunities ; 
fifth, securing better scholarship. It is worth noting that 


these results interchanged the positions of functions 4 and 5 © 


from what they were in the original list, and that otherwise 
the ranking leaves them in the order in which they are named. 

The second method of balloting required numbering the 
subfunctions a, b, c, d, and e and the functions 2, 3, 4, and 5 
(nine functions in all) in the order of their importance in the 
junior high school. The comprehensive function (function 1), 
was omitted from this balloting, being adequately repre- 


~ sented through its subfunctions. When the number of func- 


tions is increased by making the five subdivisions of function 1 
shift for themselves in the competition, the average ranks 
are as shown in Table XXIV. The ranking places the nine 
functions in the following order of importance: first, recog- 
nizing individual differences ; second, recognizing the nature 
of the child at adolescence; third, retaining pupils; fourth, 
economizing time; fifth, exploring and guiding; sixth, pro- 
viding the conditions for better teaching; seventh, improv- 
ing the disciplinary situation and socializing opportunities ; 
eighth, providing the beginnings of vocational education, 
and ninth, securing better scholarship. 

An interesting comparison is afforded by bringing together 
the results of this balloting and of a canvass of educational 
literature dealing with the junior high school (Table XXIV). 
This literature is that referred to elsewhere ! by the writer 
and includes public-school documents, usually written by 
principals or superintendents, and articles and portions of 
books by “other educational leaders.” Although the two 
methods of arriving at the ranks compared have little in 
common, there is a conspicuous similarity in the orders of 
importance found. The ranks actually coincide in only one 
instance, but for seven of the remaining functions there is 
disagreement of but one or two steps. There is very large 

1 Koos (8), chap. ii. 
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disparity in the case of one function only, that of recognizing 
the nature of the child at adolescence; the judges place it 
second in importance, whereas frequency of mention in the 
literature places it near the foot of the list. 


TABLE XXIV. COMPARISON OF RANKS ASSIGNED EACH oF NINE PECUL- 

IAR FUNCTIONS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH ScHOOL (1) BY THE COMPOSITE 

JUDGMENTS OF EDUCATIONAL WORKERS AND (2) BY THE FREQUENCY. 

OF MENTION IN A LARGE Bopy OF EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE DEALING 
WITH THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


EDUCATIONAL Womens 


(124 JupGEs) EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
PECULIAR FUNCTIONS Order of Order of 
Average | Importance Frequency | Importance 
Rank from aes from 
Average Mention Frequency 
Rank of Mention 
¥1. a. Retention of pupils . . . 3:2 3 40 1Y 
vb. Economy of time... . 4.7 4 36 2¢ 
ve. Recognition of individual 
differences ...... 24 1v 35 3 ¥ 
+ d. Exploration and guidance 5.0 5 27 6 
e. Provision of beginnings of 
vocational education . 6.6 8 26 7 
2. Recognizing the nature of 
the child at adolescence 3.1 2 22 8 
(A. Providing the conditions for ‘ 
better teaching .... 5.9 6 31 4 
4. Securing superior scholar- 
CO ere owe pee ene 7.5 9 13 9 
5. Improving the disciplinary 
situation and socializing 
opportunities .... . 6.3 7 28 5 


The reader should be aware of the danger of concluding that 
if a function is given a relatively low ranking by the com- 
pounded judgment, it is therefore unimportant. The method 
of balloting used secures a judgment on relative importance 
only. Many of the judges especially mentioned the fact that 
low ranks assigned by them signified less importance rather 
than wnimportance. A fact somewhat related deserves men- 
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tion: some judges gave a relatively low rank to certain 
categories because such functions would to a greater or less 
extent result from the performance of other functions, al- 
though their achievement is to be regarded as essential in 
reorganization. This consideration affected chiefly the rank- 
ing of these items: retention of pupils, securing better 
scholarship, and improving the disciplinary situation and 
socializing opportunities. 

The junior high school as a period of transition and guidance. 
It seems desirable to call particular attention to two cate- 
gories of function looming to increasing importance in liter- 
ature and practice in recent years, both of which emphasize 
the réle of the junior high school as a unit of transition and 
of guidance. These are recognized in the list of functions 
already presented, the first implicitly in function 1, a, and 
the second explicitly in 1, d. The function of retention takes 
cognizance of the need of “bridging the gap” between the 
eighth and the ninth grade in the conventional school system 
—a gap not merely physical, but also profoundly curricular 
and organizational, as may be observed by anyone who com- 
pares the content of courses and regimen of well-conducted 
junior high schools with the upper grades of the traditional 
elementary school. This transitional purpose is emphasized 
in Fig. 89 and in the following quotation from an article by 
Glass,! who has done a great deal to secure its recognition in 
the work of junior-high-school reorganization : 


The chief indictment of an elementary school of eight years and 
a high school of four years was the lack of articulation between 
the two. In the long period of twelve years of public-school educa- 
tion it was inevitable that distinct aims should control the school 
at either extreme. But the distinctions were not restricted to the 
extremes; they grew to permeate the whole period of each unit. 
There was no intermediate school of transition between elementary 
and secondary education. ... 


1Glass (5), p. 19. 
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Some constructive plan of reorganization ...was imperative. 
A new school unit of gradual transition between elementary and 
secondary education was created.... It readjusted the twelve 
years of the school system into an articulated whole... . 


The special importance of the performance of the guidance > 
function in the junior high school has already been empha- 
sized in the concluding section of Chapter IV. This was done 


1. EIGHT-Four PLan 
Elementary School High School 
Exclusively Exclusively 


a ary Secondary, 
ducation fa 


C.51X- THREE - THREE PLAN 
Elementary School Junior High School Senior High School 


Fic. 39. Comparison of eight-four and six-three-three organizations of 
the school system. (Adaptation of Charts 1 and 2 in Glass (5), p. 19) 


‘in part by an extract from the article by Glass from which 
quotation has just been made concerning the junior high 
school in its transitional service in the school system. 

It is not that these two categories of function, transition 
and guidance (which, it has not yet been pointed out, have 
important interrelationships), should be emphasized to the 
exclusion of the other important functions as summarized: 
it is merely that they should be adequately recognized in the 
program of reorganization. 
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Relationship to the aims and functions of secondary education. 
The relation of functions to aims has already been stated in 
Chapter IV. It was pointed out there that the functions are 
_ the proximate purposes of education, being in the nature of 
conditions under which the process of education must go 
forward the better to achieve the relatively ultimate pur- 
poses, or aims. The special purposes of the junior high school, 
as these have been summarized, are functions in the same 
sense. Moreover, being the functions of the junior high 
school, a part of the secondary-school system, they are 
simultaneously functions of secondary education and should 
be designed to further the aims of secondary education. This 
relationship should account for what at first thought may 
seem like a surprisingly large overlapping of these peculiar 
functions of the junior high school with the functions of 
secondary education as these were explained and summarized 
in the chapter referred to (see page 167). The chief difference 
is the greater length of the junior-high-school list. This excess 
is largely accounted for by the fact that such functions as 
economy of time, providing the conditions of better teaching 
(which calls particularly for greater specialization and more 
extended training of teachers), and improving the disciplinary 
situation and socializing opportunities are directed specifi- 
cally to the correction of defects in the upper grades of the 
eight-year elementary school. 

Features of junior-high-school reorganization. The treat- 
ment of an educational institution such as the junior high 
school may well be organized by division into two main 
parts, the first concerned with the distinctive purposes, as - 
these have been summarized, and the second with the means 
introduced to achieve the purposes. The second may be 
designated as the features of the junior high school. The fea- 
tures the introduction of which has become rather generally 
identified with junior-high-school reorganization are the 
number of grades included, admission requirements to the 
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junior high school, the program of studies, departmentaliza- 
tion of instruction, a modified plan of promotion, reform in 
methods of teaching, an advisory system, an improved 
instructional staff, an organization of social life in the school, 
and better facilities in the way of building and equipment 
than are ordinarily found in elementary schools. If grouping 
by ability is thought of as a feature distinct from the program 
of studies, this should be added to the foregoing list. Because 
of the all-important relationship between functions and 


_ features — in effect, no less than the dependence of ends on 


means — each of the features will be briefly considered. 

Number of grades included. There is wide variation in 
practice as to the grades included in the junior high school, 
or intermediate school, but the two most frequent types are 
two-year and three-year units, with the three-year unit pro- 
gressing toward ascendancy. In the twelve-grade systems in 
operation in most states of the Union, the two-year unit thus 
includes the seventh and eighth grades, and the three-year 
unit the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades as seen in Glass’s 
chart (Fig. 39). In certain Southern states with eleven-year 
systems the corresponding units include, respectively, the 
sixth and seventh grades and the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, but there are deviations from these groupings. 

As our knowledge of practices in reorganization grows the 
conviction gains ground that the two-year unit, which does 
not reach into the conventional four-year high-school organi- 
zation, is much less provocative of the real reorganization 
desirable than is the three-year unit. There is an increasing 
body of information on the content of courses in important 
subjects of study which shows that the introduction of the 
two-year unit usually falls far short of the reforms hoped for. 
This may be illustrated by citation of results of an analysis 
of the content of courses in mathematics as this is represented 
by the textbooks used in a number of school systems reporting 
to be operatirig on the 8-4, 6-2-4, and 6-3-3 plans:of organi- 
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TABLE XXV. PERCENTAGES OF PAGE SPACE IN THE AVERAGE COURSES 
IN MATHEMATICS DEVOTED TO MATERIAL FROM VARIOUS FIELDS IN THE 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES IN THREE TYPES OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS! 


GRADE AND PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


NATURE OF MATERIAL Seventh Eighth 
8-4 6-2-4 6-2-4 
Arithmetic .... . 86.5 76.7 76.3 
Geometry ..... 11.4 18.1 13.2 
Algebrac te «e 1.1 2.8 A Mk 9.2 
Statistics. ssc tele Hee ak Z : 1.0 
Trigonometry... . — —~ 3 — 
TOtal tet Wenn 100.2 100.3 WET 


zation (see Table XXV). The percentage of textual content 
devoted to arithmetic is seen to be largest in the seventh and 
eighth grades of schools following the old organization and 
smallest in the grades of the 6-8-8 plan, with the 6-2-4 plan 
finding place somewhere between. Reciprocally, the per- 
centages of content classified as geometry (usually construc- 
tive and intuitive, not demonstrational) in the seventh grade 
and as algebra in the eighth are smallest in the 8-4 and 
largest in the 6-3-3 plans, with the 6-2-4 schools lying be- 
tween the extremes. There are also analogous though smaller 
differences in statistical content in the seventh grade, whereas 
the differences as to statistics and trigonometry in the eighth 
grade are favorable to the 6-3-3 plan and unfavorable to the 
6-2-4 plan. It may be inferred from illustrative evidence 
such as this that if reorganization is to mean real modification 
in the curriculum and elsewhere (and if there is no intent to 
effect real changes, why take any steps at all?), this will be 
more encouraged by a junior unit at least three years in length 
than by the two-year unit. The two-year junior high school 

1From Table XVII in Alma C. Gaardsmoe’s ‘‘Present Status of Mathematics 


in Grades VII, VIII, and IX,”’ a master’s thesis on file in the Graduate School 
of the University of Minnesota (1925). 
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may, nevertheless, sometimes be justified as one step toward 
more thoroughgoing reorganization, it being understood that 
the step to a three-year plan is shortly to follow. 

The junor-high-school program of studies. The curric- 
ulum, or program of studies, is always one of the most im- 
portant means— the most important after the teaching 
staff — of effecting educational reform. It is no less im- 
portant, certainly, in junior-high-school reorganization than 
in any other. The place for treatment of this problem is in a 
later chapter,! but its bearing on an understanding of the 
reorganized secondary school which it is the aim of this 
chapter to give makes it desirable to deal with the problem 
briefly and in a general way here. This can in part be accom- 
plished by a further quotation from Glass :? 


... The junior-high-school program of studies should be a re- 
sultant of several forces. There are three currents which find their 
confluence in the junior high school. One comes from the ele- 
mentary school, a second from the senior high school, and the 
third from vocations and society. Accordingly, the program of 
studies is made up, in part, of a continuation of the elementary 
school’s single curriculum, but a review, that is, a new view, of 
these courses in their articulated relation to secondary courses; 
in part, a pre-view of secondary courses in “‘their simpler as- 
pects”; in part, a prevocational content from industry, com- 
merce, and the home which comprise the fine and practical arts 
and some electives; and finally, in part also, a liberal amount of 
social science materials and social and civic activities of junior 
citizenship that early adolescents may find their self-conscious 
adjustment. ' 


In further description of the programs of study in junior 
high schools it is to be said that they (1) usually offer oppor- 
tunities for some extent of election of subjects as early as the 
seventh and eighth grades (more often in the eighth) and 
(2) often also make provision in the same grades for some 


1 Chapter XIV. 2 Glass (5), p. 21. 
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extent of differentiation in terms of interests, ability, and 
needs of pupils. This is one or two years earlier than such 
opportunities are afforded in the 8-4 plan of organization. 
The subjects opened up to election are the foreign languages 
(Latin, French, and Spanish), the practical and fine arts 
(manual training, home economics, music, and graphic and 
related arts), and certain commercial subjects. The usual 
names borne by the curricula, or “courses,” when these are 
provided are ‘‘academiec,”’ “general,” “‘commercial,’’ “prac- 
tical-arts,” ‘‘industrial,” and “‘home-economics.’’! The rela- 
tive merits of the several practices will be considered in 
Chapter XIV; but the opinion may be expressed here that 
in general the modified programs of studies, inclusive of the 
grouping by ability often introduced, are much better suited 
to the pupils represented and to the performance of the pecul- 
iar functions than is the conventional offering in these grades. 

Other features of the gunior high school. Only the briefest 
treatment can be given the other features of junior-high- 
school reorganization. Requirements for admission to the 
junior high school are not uncommonly less rigid than are 
requirements for promotion from the. sixth to the seventh 
grade, flexibility being in the direction of admitting over-age 
children who may not have completed satisfactorily all the 
work of the preceding grades. It is argued that the facilities 
of the junior high school can be better adapted to such 


children than the more restricted facilities of the upper grades ~ 


of the abbreviated elementary school, and that in addition 
much is to be gained from associating these children with 
others nearer them in age. A similar flexibility of promotion 
is attained within the junior high school in a number of ways, 
the device most frequently found being promotion by subject, 
either complete or in modified form. There are varying de- 
grees of departmentalization of instruction, but it may be said 
that this specialization is carried farther in junior high schools 
1 Compare J. Harvey Rodgers (15). 
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than in departmentalized upper grades of eight-year ele- 
mentary schools. The question may be raised whether it is 
not sometimes carried too far, especially for seventh-grade 
pupils. The modifications in method found associated with 
the new organization are supervised study, socialization, and 
the project and problem. Exploration and guidance being a 
significant function of the new unit, many junior high schools 
have made beginnings toward advisory systems, sometimes ad- 
ministered by the principal, sometimes by counselors or other 
special officers assigned to the task, sometimes through home- 
room groupings, and again through the codperation of all 
these agencies and others. Evxtra-curricular phases of school 
life, including pupil participation in school control, have a 
much larger place than in corresponding grades of the older 
plan. All the readjustments which the new unit has brought 
hastily into the grades are obviously unattainable without a 
staff of teachers imbued with the junior-high-school idea. 
Increasingly there has been selection of those more suited by 
training and experience for the work; and more recently 
teacher-training institutions have been providing courses and 
curricula for the preparation of junior-high-school teachers. 
Finally, the enriched program of studies could not go forward 
in the restricted accommodations of the elementary-school 
buildings, and the movement has ushered in junior-high- 
school plants with space and equipment for science, practical 
and industrial arts for both sexes, commercial training, music 
and the other arts, training in health, gymnasiums, audi- 
torium, library, and the social and extra-curricular program. 
The junior high school and the educational units above and 
below. This brief treatment of the junior high school may 
well be concluded by referring to certain effects it should 
have on the institutions immediately above and below; that 
is, the senior high school and the elementary school. The 
influences on the senior high school may be sufficiently in- 
ferred from what has been said near the close of Chapter IV 
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on the aims and functions of junior and senior high-school 
periods. Without repeating the discussion at length it may 
be restated that in their chief differences as to aim and 
function they are complementary: the senior high school 
should to some extent be given over to occupational speciali- 
zation, inclusive of college preparation for those who proceed 
to higher levels of training, and the junior high school must 
stress exploration and guidance somewhat more than the 
upper unit. It has been pointed out that one of the reasons 
for the curricular confusion in the four-year high school is 
that we have been attempting to achieve both purposes 
simultaneously for a given student. If those responsible for 
the secondary schools were completely aware of the essential 
unity of the two periods, as well as of the partial distinction 
just mentioned, articulation and codrdination of this part of 
the system would be materially expedited. 

For the most part, the relations between junior-high-school 
and elementary education as suggested in a canvass of aims 
and functions may be regarded as comprehended by the 
materials of Chapter V, in part of which a comparison was 
essayed of the purposes of secondary and elementary educa- 
tion. In addition it is appropriate to reémphasize the transi- 
tional relationships of the junior unit. 

Beyond this it is pertinent to mention some of the 
effects of junior-high-school reorganization on the elementary 
school.! It has been feared by some that the effect of intro- 
ducing the junior unit would be detrimental to our funda- 
mental school. On the contrary, the influences are beneficial. 
The usual focus of attention on the upper grades of the long 
eight-year elementary-school period has led to a too frequent 
neglect of the interests of children in the middle grades — 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth. This neglect has been accentuated 
by a similar concentration of attention on the primary grades. 
Illustrations of trends of discrimination may be found in 

1 These are set forth at greater length in Koos (9). 
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the emphasis on primary and upper-grade methodology in 
teacher-training courses; a rather common encouragement 
to the vivid and forceful personalities to enter upon teaching 
in the favored grades; the more frequent provision of super- 
vision on primary and upper-grade levels; and even better 
salaries for teachers in the two ends of the eight-year ele- 
mentary school. Thus the intermediate grades became what 
may be termed the umbrageous region of the school system. 
Instituting the junior high school is doing a great deal to 
throw light into this shaded area. It is aiding the discovery 
of the middle grades. 

Another advantage is the much more nearly homogenous 
social group remaining in the six-year elementary school. 
The pupils are, with few exceptions, preadolescents. Homo- 
geneity is enhanced by the frequent practice, already re- 
ported, of promoting the over-age to the junior high school. 
From the new upper grades — the fifth and the sixth — must 
be recruited the new pupil leaders. This situation is con- 
ducive to training in responsibility, social and otherwise, and 
to the development of a school spirit in the new upper grades 
and throughout the six-year school to an extent impossible 
in a situation where children who are adolescents monopolize 
the functions of leadership and where the interests of the 
majority in the two upper grades are veering from those of 
the preadolescent. Removing the seventh and eighth grades 
also encourages the better placing of responsibility for giving 
definite kinds and amounts of training in the intermediate 
grades by the time the pupil enters the new secondary-school 
period. Other advantages for which much could be said are 
that the tasks of the elementary-school principal are simpli- 
fied and that such features of the junior high school as are 
found appropriate may be borrowed for the middle grades ; 
for example, some measure of departmentalization, some 
measure of flexibility in the plan of promotion, and better- 
trained teachers. 
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II. THE JUNIOR-COLLEGE MOVEMENT ! 


The isthmian function of the junior college. The junior 
college, like the junior high school, has had a host of claims 
made in its behalf. These in turn, in so far as acceptable, 
may be regarded as the analogues of the distinctive purposes, 
or ‘‘peculiar functions,” of the junior high school. For the 
sake of brevity and simplification they will be considered 
under four main heads: (1) the isthmian function, (2) the 
democratizing function, (8) the socializing and conserving 
function, and (4) the reorganizing function. 

Extended inquiry along several lines induces the conviction 
that the strong junior college will be able to qualify on the 
claim that it will do satisfactorily the first two years of college 
and university work, that is, perform the isthmian function. 
Although the typical total offering in the new institutions does 
not yet compare favorably with the range of courses avail- 
able to freshmen and sophomores in colleges of liberal arts, 
it does compare with the work actually taken by any con- 
siderable proportion of such students, since this work is much 
narrower in scope than the full range of courses listed as open 
to lower classmen. Moreover, a check of these junior-college 
offeringsagainst the workrequired in two pre-professional years 
in law, medicine, dentistry, business, education, and so-on, 
and in the first half of professional curricula usually beginning 
with the first college year (such as engineering, agriculture, 
and home economics), promises that a standardization of 
these curricula will make it possible for a proper development 
of junior colleges to take care of the first two years’ needs of 
those who contemplate entrance upon professional careers. 
This conviction has the support also of the results of a com- 
parison of junior-college teachers on the one hand with those 
giving instruction to lower classmen in colleges and uni- 
versities on the other, as to periods of graduate preparation, 


1 This treatment of the junior college is based on Koog (26), chaps. ii—ix. 
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experience, teaching load, actual work of instruction in the 
classroom, remuneration, and the like. Although the instruc- 
tional staff of the junior college lags behind that of other higher 
institutions in some of these respects, nevertheless, in view 
of the newness of the movement, its present instructional 
situation is prophetic of adequacy as the junior college grows 
to maturity. Further evidence that the junior college will be 
able to perform this function of giving satisfactorily the first 
two years of college and university work is provided in the 
fact that two comparable groups of students, the one having 
done two years of work in junior colleges and the other in a 
state university, have been found to have well-nigh equivalent 
records during the third year of attendance in higher.schools. 

The democratizing function. Under the general head of the 
function of democratizing educational opportunities on the 
level of the first two college years have been placed such 
claims as ‘‘rownding out’’ in the junior college the education of 
students not going on, affording training for semi-professions, 
and popularizing higher education through lowering its cost and 
bringing zt nearer the home of the student. These expand the 
scope of the new unit far beyond the first function, which, if 
the only one accepted, would make of the junior college little 
more than an isthmus connecting the mainland of elementary 
and high-school education with the peninsula of professional 
and advanced academic education. Certainly the interests 
of those who cannot or should not go on to higher levels of 
training will be better cared for in institutions in which these 
junior-college years are terminal than in those where, in the 
nature of things, they are looked upon as preliminary to and 
selective for higher levels and where the focus of attention is 
on curricula four or more years in length. From the stand- 
point of the right of the less capable students to complete 
college and university curricula four to eight years in length, 
the large-scale elimination now characteristic of our higher 
institutions is not entirely without justification; but when 
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we confront it with our American aspirations for democracy 
of educational opportunity, this elimination, with its ac- 
companying ruthless disruptions of life plans, appears in- 
tolerable, especially in view of the fact that few of those 
eliminated, if any, are lower in mental caliber than the mid- 
point of our literate white draft during the World War. 
Without reorganization along junior-college lines the present 
rising tide of popular education is certain to increase the 
extent of this elimination and hence to swell the propor- 
tion of young people taking parts of truncated curricula; 
for example, loose ends of elementary foreign languages and 
supra-arithmetical mathematics prescribed as preliminary | 
to further education to which the students forced out do 
not attain. 

For similar reasons we cannot expect our colleges and uni- 
versities to develop opportunities for education in the semi- 
professions; that is, for occupations the period of training 
for which will terminate with junior-college years. Nor could 
students in large numbers in such higher institutions be 
induced to enter upon such curricula if offered, because of the 
loss of caste in aspiring to less than the highest available end 
aimed at by other students in the same institution. This 
would be true no matter how appropriate such training might 
be to the individual or how serviceable to society at large. 
When sufficient allowance is made for the fact that in these 
earlier stages of growth of the movement junior-college au- 
thorities, like the high-school authorities of a quarter of a 
century ago, are endeavoring first to perform satisfactorily 
the isthmian function, we are warranted in characterizing 
the beginnings made along semi-professional lines as genu- 
inely propitious, even though these beginnings are not now 
very extensive. 

The claim of popularization of these years of higher edu- 
cation through lower cost and nearness to the home of the 
student is well supported by the strikingly lessened expense 
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of attendance in cases where students live at home; the in- 
creased proportions of the populations enrolled in the first 
two years of college work in communities with local higher 
institutions; and — most critical test of all — the actually 
larger proportions, as compared with other higher institu- 
tions, of pupils from lower economic levels who attend the 
public junior college. 

The socializing and conserving influences. The grounds for 

_ the faith that the junior college exercises conserving and 
socializing influences in ways now impossible in larger higher 
institutions are to be found (1) in the younger age at which 

_ parents are willing to entrust their sons and daughters to the 
former because they can live at home while in attendance, 
(2) in the smaller total enrollments tending to prevent the 
““depersonalization”’ of the educational process now far too 
characteristic of the larger schools, and (8) in the better 
opportunities for laboratory practice in leadership in extra- 
curricular activities made possible in the junior college by the 
absence of upper classmen who, in the higher institutions, 
tend to monopolize the functions of leaders. 

The reorganizing function. 1. The far-reaching reorganiza- 
tion which is disclosed by any thoroughgoing investigation of 
tendencies in higher education during the past century has 
come upon our secondary schools, colleges, and universities 
so gradually and imperceptibly that there is little general 
consciousness of its profound character and of the timeliness 
of the advent of the junior college. 

a. To illustrate one significant fact of change, the advancing 
age of the college entrant, it may be said that during the half 
century from 1830 to 1880 the average age of Harvard fresh- 
men increased by fully two years — the period covered by the 
junior college. There were comparable increases in age in 
other New England colleges. 

b. During three quarters ofa century the scope of admission 
requirements expanded from the approximate equivalent of 
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seven or eight present-day units to twice the number, or by 
two years of work. This is in harmony with the advance 
in age. 

c. This increment was largely inherited from the college 
curriculum, in which subjects and courses experienced a steady 
depression to lower and lower levels (see Table XX VI). For 
instance, beginning algebra and geometry, prescribed for 
college freshmen until long past the middle of the last cen- 
tury, became materials of instruction in the high school ; and 
general chemistry and physics, formerly required of college 
juniors and seniors, are now available, in enhanced rather 
than diluted form, to students of the same classification in the 
lower school. The only subjects not depressed were Latin 


TABLE XXVI.! YEARS IN WHICH CERTAIN COLLEGE SUBJECTS WERE 
GIVEN IN AMHERST, WILLIAMS, AND YALE AT INTERVALS FROM 1825 


TO 19202 
DATE OF ISSUE OF CATALOGUE 
SUBJECT 

| 1825 1845 1865 1885 1905 1920 
Homer. . 5... BEE Pe yma ae eran mee Crees i Pt pet Ca TT AR PP a IPE PG Lae, 
Beginning French . te le 2,370 | 2, 9,0] 29 | 4,4, 40 1, done 
nplishssrammargeey as 0. seer | tye a — — — — 
English literature . — Oy Ag Aas 2e oe Aileen dene 
Arithmetic . : ees Pete il sy se s(n eeeees — —_ — — 
Elementary algebra Soeicche y cspmcMal at lie Get Bt lt Ip Bob ST ak 1 — — 
Trigonometry sp aesh ine = Sa [Petites || 2ippeag ie Nl ge area allel aed al ol eel ocd ae ae 
Analytic geometry . . ‘ — 3 rae (AN IOAN Ste i 
Physics, or natural philosophy 3,3 |/8;'3, 8 |'2, 0, 8] oy or tea, 2 lentes 
General chemistry ‘ Seeol eee Seach oyacenicays (etsy [oem ron ealfa ey IC) |i SL 
Zoodlogy, or natural history yt 4 8, 4,4 | 3, 3,4 | 2, 3,3 ee 2 
Geology . . 4 74 13,4, 413,454 3,3, 81> 2.8 
Mental philosophy, or  payeholopy 4,4 |4,4,4/4,4,4] 8,4 |2,8,3]2,2,3 
Economies (political economy) . 4 3, 4,4/3,4,4|38,4,4/2,3,3|2,2,3 


1 Koos, “The Trend of Reorganization in Higher Education,” School Review 
(October, 1924), Vol. XXXII, p. 581, Table II. 

2 The figure ‘‘1”’ means that the subject was listed for freshmen ; the figure “2” 
means that the subject was listed for sophomores, and so on. 
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and Greek. The downward shift is so notable as at first to 
seem hardly credible. What a sound basis they have who 
refer to the high school as the “‘people’s college”’! 

d. The organization of college curricula has undergone far- 
reaching modification in harmony with the changes already 
noted. Fully prescribed curricula were the rule a hundred 
years ago. Along in the fifties and sixties came some measure 
of option, which increased in proportion until toward the end 


of the nineteenth century, when everything was elective 


excepting certain courses in freshman and sophomore years. 

e. Out of this curricular chaos emerged the major system 
operative in junior and senior years and now all but universal 
in our colleges. And whatever may be the intentions of 
college authorities in prescribing the major, it is usually 
selected by the student in terms of his occupational plans. 

f. But these are not the only concessions being made to the 
demand for occupationalizing the upper portions of collegiate 
training, as may be judged by the fact that almost three 
fourths of the catalogues of institutions of the small-college 
type divulge on examination one or more modifications such 
as pre-professional curricula two or three years in length, and 
strong departments offering majors or curricula in professional 
lines such as business administration, engineering, and home 
economics. 

g. All these changes have been accompanied during the 
last third of a century by a shift of enrollment that has made 
the higher institution of the university and polytechnic type 
the dominant one from the standpoint of total registration ; 
that is slowly but unmistakably (at least in the Middle West) 
making the separate college, as regards the length of stay of 
its students, more and more a junior college, at the same time 
that proportionate registration in the third and fourth years 
in the university is increasing; and that finds a declining 
proportion of men in the upper years of the liberal-arts unit 
in the university. 
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These changes — from the advancing age of the college 
student to the shift of enrollment — are all of a piece — links 
in a single chain of evidence. All lead to the conclusion of the 
appropriateness of a junior-college line of cleavage somewhere 
near the middle of the four-year college period. 

2. The inheritance by the high school of courses formerly 
given only in the college leads one to expect a large amount 
of overlapping in the curricula. The expectation is fully 
corroborated by the results of careful inquiry. This duplica- 
tion may be looked at in two ways: in the first view the fact 
that the two institutions concerned give courses more or less 
identical (such as beginning modern foreign languages and 
first courses in chemistry) merely argues that the division 
between high-school and college work is arbitrary and illog- 
ical, that our present boundary line between schools cuts 
across a field of learning essentially inseparable ; in the second 
view it is recognized that the individual student is actually 
repeating in his first two college years what he has already 
covered in the high school — a repetition the extent of which 
has been estimated after investigation at a sixth to a fifth 
of the student’s high-school work. This is a deplorable waste 
and arises primarily from the fact that the courses are taken 
in two separate institutions, the upper of which is not 
sufficiently cognizant of what is going on in the lower. 
Avoidance of repetition and the working out of a reorganiza- 
tion of courses bringing with them proper sequences cannot 
come until all work of a similar sort is brought, through 
junior-college reorganization, into a single unit of the educa- 
tional system. 

Objections to the junior college. It is to be expected that 
criticisms are from time to time launched against the junior 
college. Some of them refer to the restricted offering or in- 
adequate teaching or limited facilities of instruction. There 
can be no doubt that certain criticisms of this class apply, 
especially in the early stages of such a movement. They are, 
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moreover, not totally inapplicable even to approved four- 
year colleges. The surprising thing is that the work given is 
already as reputable as it has been found to be. If the 
consummation of the movement is inevitable, these objec- 
tions must in time be removed from most junior colleges, 
just as it has been removed from the stronger ones. The 
same inevitability must displace the objection of the public 
burden of cost involved in this upward extension of the 
schools, although it is to be admitted that junior-college work 
should not be provided in a given community until the lower 
schools have first been well provided for. The criticism that 
“it can’t be college work anyway”’ because it is usually pro- 
vided in connection with the public high school has already 
been answered by the evidence presented on the historical 
depression of the college curriculum. The charge that it 
disrupts the four-year college period is answered below 
where the logical organization of secondary education is 
discussed. 

Types of junior colleges. The different connections in which 
the junior college has made its appearance have already been 
named in Chapter I. These are (1) as parts of public-school 
systems, usually in association with high schools; (2) as 
private institutions, usually in association with facilities for 
private secondary education; and (8) in state institutions, 
more often than otherwise in connection with normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges. In the last group are to be found 
branches” of other state institutions, for example, of state 
colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. While all types are 
to some extent influential in popularizing the junior-college 
idea, obviously the one which will most affect American 
secondary education is the first-named ; therefore subsequent 
consideration of the place of the junior college will be 
restricted to it. 
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IM. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CONJUNCTION OF THE 
Two MOVEMENTS 


The fact of conjunction not to be ignored. The fact that the 
two movements represented in the junior high school and 
the junior college appeared on the educational horizon almost 
contemporaneously was reported near the close of Chapter I 
in dealing with the fourth type of American secondary school. 
These two movements, representing, respectively, downward 
and upward extensions of the public high school, were referred 
to as ushering in the “extended secondary school.’’ Both 
movements appear to be natural and inevitable. The ques- 
tion of incorporating them into our secondary-school organi- 
zation is not whether but how. It becomes increasingly clear 
that the two movements must take cognizance of each other, 
and the problem can be reduced to this question: Should 
the three-unit arrangement (a 3-3-2 plan) be fostered, or 
should we cast about for some other, more suitable, plan 
of organization? 

The logical organization of the eight-year period. Early ina 
consideration of the problem one is impressed with the im- 
practicability of a plan of organization which provides for 
a three-unit secondary school with three years in each of 
the two lower units and two years in the highest. Certainly 
this would give us superfluous problems of articulation and 
administration. A much less unwieldy procedure seems to 
be the division of the full eight-year secondary-school period 
into two units of four years each, and their administration 
after a manner similar to that being followed with respect to 
our present-day junior and senior high schools. 

This concept of a 6-4-4 organization of education is not 
without precedent in educational opinion. It was proposed 
in 1915 in a report of a committee of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This report, 
adopted by the association, recommended an elementary 
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school of six grades, and a ‘‘Lower Secondary School” and 
an “Upper Secondary School,” each of four grades. The 
lower secondary-school unit should include the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth grades; the upper secondary-school 
unit, the eleventh and twelfth grades and the first two college 
years. The recommendation also included the possibility of 
the student’s completing the eight years of work in six.! 

Professor Miller of the University of Wisconsin and Pro- 
fessor Proctor of Stanford University more recently advo- 
cated an identical organization,? the former proposing that 
the two resulting units bear the names now carried by the 
three-year units in the junior-senior organization. 

The proposed organization has had its prototypes in 
practice as well as in opinion. The first public secondary 
schools following it were those of Hibbing, Minnesota. The 
plan was in operation for only a single year, discontinuance 
being brought about by factors outside the plan itself. An 
approach to a precedent in practice is the length and arrange- 
ment of curricula in certain Southern junior colleges. In 
shifting from their previous organizations some of these 
Southern private schools retained the name ‘‘senior’’ for the 
last class (which is now on a par with the sophomores of 
four-year colleges), and the three names “junior,” ‘‘sopho- 
more,” and ‘“‘freshman”’ for the three classes next below. 
The North Texas Agricultural College and the John Tarleton 
Agricultural College, also in Texas, have curricula of similar 
length, students bearing the same classifications as those in 
the private institutions referred to. The French lycée, to be 
considered again in the last section of the chapter, is to some 
extent similar in that it is constituted of two cycles: the first 
of four years; the second, of three years. 


1 Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the North Central Associ- 


ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, pp. 77-78. 
2 Harry L. Miller, ‘* The Junior College and Secondary Education,” Wisconsin 
Journal of Education (March, 1922), pp. 47-51; Proctor (28). 
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The schools of Pasadena, California, are committed to 
organization in accordance with this 6-44 plan, and other 
systems are working toward committal to the plan. 

Further advantages of the 6-4-4 organization. Among the 
advantages of the plan are some associated with what have 
been designated above as the reorganizing purposes of the 
junior-college movement. It will help, as has been stated, to 
solve the problems of articulating the several units of the 
system, and related in turn to this advantage is the oppor- 
tunity for economizing time in the longer units in which this 
grouping results. This economy is found in the more rapid 
advancement of the more capable students. Since the col- 
leges largely repeat studies which the student has taken in 
high school and at other points in the full secondary-school 
period included, there is reason to believe that the typical 
length of stay can in time be shortened by a full year or even 
more, and that ultimately there will ensue a seven-year 
secondary-school period or even a six-year period. If this is 
not accomplished, we shall cover more ground in the same 
time, enriching the extended secondary-school course, which 
is likewise a method of economizing time. Both these types 
of economy are being achieved simultaneously in the labora- 
tory schools of the School of Education of The University of 

Chicago, which have taken over some of the work of the 
-junior-college years.’ 

Since the 6-4-4 plan provides a terminal iotitvennte senior 
secondary-school unit, it will in time compensate for the 
tendency of the Aanibrroliene movement to break across the 
student’s four-year college course, a disruption deplored by 
those in charge of separate colleges. 

It will also, as is sometimes claimed, improve high-school 
instruction. This will come about by having teachers who 
are prepared to give courses on the former college freshman 

1 Studies in Secondary Education — I, Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graph No. 24, pp. 17-19. The University of Chicago Press, 1923. 
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and sophomore level also give courses in the two lower years 
of the senior secondary-school unit, thus securing the benefits 
of better teacher-preparation in subject matter for these 
lower years. Better laboratory, library, and other facilities 
will also be at hand for use in connection with such courses. 
At the same time the division into units at the point indi- 
cated — between the tenth and eleventh grades — will pre- 
vent that confusion of standards of work which is sometimes 
now manifest because students in lower high-school years and 
in junior-college years are too closely associated in the same 
educational unit. 


IV. THE EUROPEAN ANALOGY 


The concept of analogy. The analogy of the extended 
American secondary school with the organization of second- 
ary education in certain European systems of schools has 
been so often claimed that it seems desirable to examine it 
with some care. The origins of the concept of analogy have 
already been referred to (see Chapter I) in listing the in- 
fluences at work to cause junior-high-school and junior- 
college reorganization. The downward extension was first 
urged, as was there reported, in part because in these Euro- 
pean secondary schools the study of such subjects as the 
foreign languages and supra-arithmetical mathematics was 
begun earlier than with us. Extension upward was first urged 
because of what seemed the unfavorable results of a com- 
parison of our higher institutions with those of Germany 
and France. Henry Phillips Tappan, for instance, in a book 
published in 1851 (the year before he became president of 
the University of Michigan), said :! 

We have spoken of the German Universities as model institu- 
tions. Their excellence consists of two things: first, they are 


1 Henry P. Tappan, University Education, pp. 44-45. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


1851. 
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purely Universities, without any admixture of collegial tuition. 
Sevondly, they are complete as Universities, providing libraries 
and other materials of learning, and have professors of eminence 
to lecture on theology, law, and medicine, . . . in fine, upon every 
branch of human knowledge. ... Collegial tuition in the German 
Universities does not exist, because wholly unnecessary, the stu- 
dent being fully prepared at the Gymnasium before he is permitted 
to enter the University. Without the Gymnasium, the Univer- 
sity would be little worth. 


Another educational leader who early perceived the de- 
sirability of upward extension was William Watts Folwell, 
who, in an address delivered in 1869 at his inauguration as 
president of the University of Minnesota, urged relegating to 
_ American secondary schools “‘those studies which now form 
the body of work for the first two years in our ordinary 
American colleges. It is a clear case that such a transposition 
must by and by be made. ... How immense the gain... ifa 
youth could remain at the high school or academy, residing 
in his home, until he had reached a point, say somewhere 
near the end of the sophomore year, there to go over all those 
studies which as a boy he ought to study, under tutors and 
governors! Then let the boy, grown up to be a man, emi- 
grate to the university, there to enter upon the work of a 
man....”! In citing the origin of the idea Folwell referred 
to the Gymnasium, the “splendid secondary school, fitting 
German boys for the work of men in the university.’’? The 
advocacy of extension in one or both directions on analog- 
ical grounds has persisted up to the present as one line of 
argument, a recent manifestation being an article bearing 
the caption “Reorganization on European Lines appears 
Imminent.” * 

As already stated, it is the secondary schools of Germany 
and France which are usually referred to in discussing the 

1 William W, Folwell, University Addresses, pp. 37-38. H. W. Wilson Com- 


pany, 1909. 
3 Thid. p. 38, +L, E, Blauch (31), 
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parallelism. On this account the comparison here essayed 
will be largely with organizations in these two countries. 
Brief treatment will, however, be given the English system 
and certain other European systems, especially since the 
values of the comparisons do not inhere strictly in the degree 
of analogy found, but in a better understanding of the mean- 
ing of the whole problem of secondary education as well. 

Fundamental differences between American and European 
schools. Inquiry into the extent of congruity of the analogy 
is no simple task. It is hedged about by a host of obstacles 

which are in the nature of fundamental differences in educa- 
tional institutions and in social organization. Before we can 
generalize on the extent of congruity it will be necessary to 
point out some of these differences, in so far, at least, as they 
relate to schools. The aspects to be considered are differences 
in the external organization of the systems, in curricula, in 
degrees of selection and retardation, and in social ideals 
affecting school organization. 

Differences in external organization. Whereas in this coun- 
try we have been achieving a single articulated system of 
schools — elementary, secondary, and higher — presumably 
open on equal terms to all, each of the two European coun- 
tries being used in this comparison has in effect been operating 
a three-system organization. In Germany there is, first, the 
Volksschule, an eight-year school attended by boys and girls 
of the common people. After completing this at about the 
age of fourteen, the schools open to these pupils are continua- 
tion schools, vocational schools, middle schools, etc. Com- 
pletion of the curriculum of the Volksschule does not mean, 
as with completion of our elementary school, admission to the 
secondary school. When transfer to the secondary-school 
system from the Volksschule is made in Germany, which is 
not proportionately often, it is done much earlier; for boys, 
for instance, it is at the point of beginning of the secondary 
school, which is at the age of nine or ten. 
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The two remaining systems are those for boys and girls of 
the higher classes. The systems are separate. The secondary 
schools for boys are of four kinds: the Gymnasium (out- 
numbering the others), an institution emphasizing Latin and 
Greek; the Realgymnasiwm, emphasizing Latin, modern 
languages, and some science; the Oberrealschule, emphasiz- 
ing modern languages, mathematics, and science; and the 
Realschule, offering the first six years of the curriculum of the 
Oberrealschule. Success in examinations on the completion 
of the work in any one of the first three of these secondary 
schools, which are nine-grade schools, admits to the German 
university, which is a place of specialization. Connected 
with this form of secondary school is the three-grade 
preparatory school, the Vorschule, from which almost all 
secondary-school pupils come. Thus the theoretical age for 
the completion of the German secondary school for boys 
is eighteen, the same age as for graduation from our high 
schools. 

The basic unit for the higher education of girls in Prussia, 
which may be used by way of illustration, is the Lyzeum. Its 
curriculum is for girls from the ages of six to sixteen. This 
may be followed by one of two courses — the first (the 
Frauenschule) of two years, and the second of four years — 
which prepares for teaching in the lower schools. Prepara- 
tion of girls for the university is accomplished in various 
Studienanstalten, with curricula rather similar to those in the 
secondary schools for boys and bearing similar titles, to which 
transfer must be made before completing the work of the 
Lyzeum. The time of transfer is regulated by the prepara- 
tory curriculum pursued. These curricula terminate at the 
same theoretical age as do those of the secondary schools 
for boys. 

A description of the external features of the German organi- 
zation is not complete without reference to the Mittelschule, 
which offers a nine-grade course, the first three grades of 
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which it has in common with the Volksschule. The curriculum 
in the upper grades is somewhat broader than that of the 
Volksschule, containing even a modern foreign language be- 
gun at the age of ten or eleven. Advantages other than the 
curriculum are the additional year and (a considerable factor 
in a society in which class is significant) a school less common 
than the Volksschule and at the same time less unattainable 
for many than the schools for the higher classes. In the 
process of democratizing education in Germany this school 
may assist in showing the way to articulation of the Volks- 
schule and the schools for the higher classes. 

The French school corresponding to the Volksschule is the 
école primaire élémentaire, which is attended by children of 
the lower classes from the ages of five or six to about thirteen. 
Those who complete the course have open to them courses in 
the superior primary school, in vocational schools, or in 
continuation courses. As with the German organization, there 
is no articulation with the higher schools at this level or, to 
any large extent, even at lower levels, although in theory it 
is provided for at the opening of the boy’s secondary school 
proper. The French lycée and collége | for boys extend over 
what is assumed to be seven years of work, divided into two 
cycles — the lower of four years, the upper of three years. 
In each of these the first year is entered upon after the boy 
has completed the work of the preparatory and elementary 
divisions covering four years, this in turn being preceded by 
a year in the infant class, which he normally begins at the 
age of six. The full curriculum being twelve years in length, 
the French boy theoretically completes the last form of the 
lycée at eighteen, or not far from the age at which the German 
boy is scheduled to complete the work of the Gymnasium and 
the American boy to complete the high school. The goal of 
the student in the lycée or the collége is the baccalaureate, 


1 Lycées and colléges are essentially similar, the former being maintained by 
the state, and the latter usually by the commune. 
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a degree of secondary education attained after severe ex- 
amination. This degree is necessary for admission to the 
university. 

The separate secondary schools for girls in France bear the 
same names of lycées and colléges, but, as temporary arrange- 
ments, there are ‘‘secondary courses” also. These units have 
five-year courses, begun by the pupils at approximately 
twelve years of age and completed at approximately seven- 
teen. They are preceded by preparatory courses of three 
years maintained in connection with these schools, the pre- 
paratory courses in turn being preceded by a year in an 
infant class, which girls normally enter at eight years of age. 
Completion of the work of the girls’ secondary schools does 
not culminate in the baccalaureate, which means that such 
women as enter the university do so at greater inconvenience 
than the men. 

It must be clear that in the three-system arrangements in 
Germany and France the secondary school is not secondary 
in the same sense as with us, where it lies between the common 
school and the higher institutions. Furthermore, the second- 
ary units proper begin at an earlier point than in the United 
States, even in comparison with our extended secondary 
school. 

Differences in curricula. The second obstacle to a ready 
inquiry into the extent of the analogy is found in the wide 
divergence of curricula in American schools as contrasted 
with German and French secondary schools. The classical 
emphasis of the Gymnasium has already been mentioned. 
The requirements by years are shown in Table XXVII. 
The curriculum of the Realgymnasium (not reproduced here) 
reduces the emphasis on Latin, omits Greek entirely, and 
stresses much more than does the Gymnasium the following: 
French, English, mathematics, natural science, and drawing. 
There are other minor changes also, including the removal of 
Hebrew, which is an optional subject in the Gymnasium. 
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The Oberrealschule carries the modernization even farther, 
omitting aH Latin as well as Greek, and bringing further 
notable allotments of class time to German, French, English, 
geography, mathematics, and natural science. Our own cur- 
ricula are far from being as uniformly standardized, making 
comparison difficult indeed. 


TABLE X XVII. PROGRAM OF STUDIES IN THE GERMAN GYMNASIUM 


Hours PER WEEK IN EACH CLASS 


SUBJECTS |. TOTALS 
i Oo U 10) U Oo 
VI ws ty. HO Me) PIES) ews il ir 

Religion . .. . 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 19 
German SHA 4 3 3 2 2 3 3 3 3 - 26 
Watineiee cok chee 8 8 8 8 8 fi {f He ai 68 
Greek —|—|]—]| 6 6 6 6 6 6 36 
French we ew ew ee J HT] 4 2 2 3 3 3 3 20 
Mnclishvencee. co) se —}|—;—}]—}]—]—] 2 2 2 61 
EVIRCOLVie © sc hha —j|—] 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 a ly 
Geography . 2 2 2 1 1 1 };—|—]— 9 
Mathematics ....| 4 4 4 3 3 4 4 4 4 34 
Natural science . . . | 2 2 2 2 ye 2 2 2 2 18 
Writing 2 2)/—/;]—}—]—f]—}—] — 4 
Drawing . —| 2 2 2 2/;—;—|]—|]— 8 
Singing Atk aon Vee AN) 2 2 2 4 2 2 v3 2 18 
Physical training 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 27 
Geometrical drawing. | — | — | — | — | — | 2 3 2 2 81 
Hebrew —|—|—|—|]— |] —] 2 2 2 6! 

Total? . 30 |30 |34 |35 | 35 |35 185 185 |35 304 


Significant differences between the curricula in German 
schools and those in operation with us are the much earlier 
point of beginning work in foreign languages in Germany, 
and the longer period of years and greater total amount of 
class time over which these and other subjects are pursued 
there. A fact not made clear in the table is the earlier intro- 
duction of phases of supra-arithmetical mathematics. 


1 Optional. ? Excluding optional subjects. 
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Despite the relatively chaotic conditions of arrangements 
of courses with us it is possible to make a partial comparison 
of content pursued, but only in the older subjects. Boys in 
Untertertia (the fourth class in order from the beginning) in 
the Gymnasium are reading Cesar’s ‘Gallic War,’’ whereas 
the American boy does not undertake it until the following 
year. Among materials read in Latin in Obersecunda (the 
third class from the top) is Livy, Book XXI. American 
college catalogues picked up at random show that this is 
_ standard content for freshman courses. Again, the student 
in Oberprima (the last class) reads Tacitus, which is typical 
‘material for our sophomore courses. Bolton says that ‘‘the 
gymnasial graduate has about the same mathematical ac- 
quirements as the average college student at the end of his 
freshman year.” ! Tabulation of courses in mathematics 
intended for our college freshman as shown in a random 
selection of college catalogues indicates that these are trigo- 
nometry, college algebra, and analytic geometry. 

A difference between the German and the French organiza- 
tions of secondary education is that the German provides for 
curriculum differentiation through establishing the different 
institutions as these have been named, whereas the French 
system provides for it within the same school. Even in the 
lower cycle of the latter there are two divisions — the cur- 
ricula in one leaning toward the classical, in the other toward 
the modern. In the second cycle differentiation is increased 
by providing during the first two forms four sections: Latin- 
Greek, Latin-modern-language, Latin-science, and science- 
modern-language. Differentiation is again continued in the 
final year, which has two forms, designated as philosophy and 
mathematics, each of these having two sections. In France, 
as in Germany, foreign languages and supra-arithmetical 
mathematics are begun earlier than is typical with us and 
are continued over longer periods of years. : 

1 Frederick E. Bolton (82), p. 223. 
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Mention of the classics read in that French curriculum 
which retains them would indicate that, as in the Gymnasium, 
students in the last year read materials to be found in fresh- 
man and sophomore courses in the American college. No 
curriculum in the lycée appears to carry the student beyond 
the courses in mathematics already mentioned as typical of 
our freshman college year. 

Differences in selection and retardation. Another respect in 
which the European and American secondary schools differ 
is in the degree of selection. The high degree of selectivity 
in Europe is a matter of almost universal comment by Ameri- 
can observers. The following quotation may be regarded as 
typical :? 


... Everywhere on the continent the secondary school is a 
selective institution, by no means inelastic, but always severe; 
the teachers are trained scholars, highly esteemed, education is 
seriously regarded, and school is a passport to social prestige and 
to professional and official standing. ... It is interesting also to 
note that the increasing popularity of modern studies has not de- 
creased the demand upon the student. The continental teacher on 
the modern side is as stringent as his brother teacher on the 
classical side. 


At another point the same writer says :3 


... Deep-seated social and political differences [among the 
countries of Europe] have not... thus far seriously influenced 
popular attitude towards the secondary schools. Though these 
schools are freely criticized because their curricula are too narrow, 
their methods too mechanical, their attitude too unsympathetic, 
they are not asked to abandon their intellectual standards or to 
modify their intellectual aims for the purpose of doing something 
entirely different for those unable or indisposed to maintain 
themselves in them. Other forms of educational opportunity are 


1 Interpretations on curriculum in German schools are based on Bolton (32), 
chap. iv, and on James E. Russell (47), chaps. xiii, xvi; interpretations on cur- 
riculum in French schools are based on F. E. Farrington (34), pp. 192-199. 

* Abraham Flexner (87), p. 68. 3 Thid. p. 63. 
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in process of creation and extension for boys and girls who are 
intellectually and socially handicapped, or who are, in point of 
ambition, indifferent. 


The difference in degree of selection between the European 
and American secondary schools is implicit in the materials 
already presented in Chapter I. This is not to say that 
intellectual selection is not operative with us. It has been 
shown during the canvass of the factors of selection in 
Chapter III that intelligence and scholarship are among the 
most important factors in influencing elimination and re- 
tention. There can be little doubt, however, that there are 
large differences in the degrees of selection along these lines 
between schools in Europe and schools here. 

It is to be expected that in institutions which are as highly 
selective as are the German and French secondary schools, 
and in which the social motive to success is so imperative, 
there would result an accompanying difference, as compared 
with our schools, in the extent of retardation (or, more ap- 
propriately, over-ageness). These differing rates of advance- 
ment within the schools become an interesting constituent of 
the analogy, all the elements of which will be considered in 
the closing portions of this chapter. 

It is within the purview of this book, although perhaps not 
strictly logical at this point, to point out how great is the 
problem, only in small part solved, which it becomes America’s 
duty to solve because of our proclivities toward a less selec- 
tive, and therefore a more popularized and democratic, 
secondary education. The means of further popularization 
were listed in the concluding section of Chapter III, but the 
present contrast brings into relief a regrettable deficiency in 
our schools; namely, the failure to spur the more competent 
minds on to their highest level of performance. There can be 
no question that the unfavorable light in which the scholar- 
ship in many of our high schools appears in contrast with that 
in European secondary schools results in no small part from 
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the lack of an appreciation of what popularization involves 
and from our failure to adapt the means to more widely 
differing abilities and motives. Stringent selection being out 
of keeping with our more democratic assumptions, our way 
to higher levels of performance on the part of those capable 
of it must be through other means, such as grouping by abil- 
ity, gauging the work more definitely in accordance with the 
individual abilities represented, and the like. 

At the same time we ought not to entertain the hope that 
all our pupils will ever attain the levels of scholarship reached 
by the more selected pupils in European secondary schools. 
In view of our widely different social and political ideals and 
assumptions our secondary schools are not to be disparaged if 
such a universal scholarly equivalence is never achieved. Instead 
of suffering a twinge of conscience whenever some new ob- 
server of both American and European schools reiterates the 
traditional criticism, and then proceeding to set up higher 
selective barriers, we should consider with full appreciation 
again how the popularization of secondary education is related 
to the genius of our civilization; we should then make such 
readjustment of the means and methods in our schools as 
is necessary for securing the highest level of performance 
that can come from a given mental equipment of the pupil. 
By intelligent and persistent effort we may be able to render 
a substantial service to the world’s progress by providing the 
models of practice to be followed in European countries 
when these countries shall have arrived at the degree of 
popularization which we have already reached. 

Differences in social ideals. Differences in social ideals, too, 
are obstacles to a scrutiny of the analogy under consideration. 
It has already been made apparent in this treatment that 
there are fundamental differences between the social ideals 
of our country and those of the two European countries so far 
represented in the comparison, differences of which the dis- 
similarities in secondary education are definitely expressive. 
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Nothing else could account for the three-system organiza- 
tion, which sets up almost insurmountable barriers to shifting 
from one to another, as compared with our sequential organi- 
zation. The charging of tuition fees for attendance on these 
European secondary schools, despite the fact that the systems 
concerned are public, is in harmony with their general ex- 
clusiveness. The curricula and the degrees of selection — 
social, economic, and intellectual — likewise are in accord 
with the differing social ideals. 

It would be an error to accept the differences noted in 
school arrangements as fixed, and even a greater error to 
assume the permanency of the social organizations and ideals 
which they reflect. Our own rapid development in these 
respects since colonial days should be a warning against such 
an assumption. There are at hand, in fact, evidences of a 
struggle toward more democratic educational organization 
and some evidences even of actual progress in this direction. 
Flexner reports ! ; 


. indications of a movement in Europe towards the breaking 
down of the custom of restricting or limiting educational oppor- 
tunities more or less according to social or economic distinctions. 
The first German school law adopted after the recent revolution 
ordered the suspension, not later than 1930, of the special pre- 
paratory schools hitherto maintained for the well-born and the 
well-to-do, and consolidated the education of all children up to 
the tenth year. 


The Einheitsschule (uniform school), long contended for in 
Germany, is thus at hand. Agitations for other reforms, in 
the direction of better-articulated systems and of progress 
toward achieving them, could be cited for both Germany and 
France, as well as for other European countries. The differ- 
ences referred to are therefore subject to change from period 
to period.’ One may take it for granted that they will move 
gradually toward disappearance. 
1 Flexner (37), p. 60. 
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Secondary schools elsewhere on the Continent and in England. 
Other more democratic countries on the continent of Europe 
afforded Germany a precedent for the Einheitsschule for which 
she has been striving. In some respects they have school 
organizations more nearly analogous to our extended second- 
ary school than either Germany or France. For example, 
Denmark hasa common-school period for all children between 
seven and ten years of age. Continuation in school from this 
point is either in an advanced division of the common school 
until the age of fourteen, which is the end of the compulsory 
school period, or to an intermediate school with a four-year 
course for pupils from eleven to fifteen years. After this 
there is for those who plan continuation to the university 
or school of technology a three-year Gymnasium for pupils 
from fifteen to eighteen. This brief description leaves out 
of account continuation schools, a modern school division of 
one year for pupils who have completed the intermediate 
school, leading to realskole examinations and the famous 
folk high schools. The arrangements in the other Scandi- 
navian countries, Norway and Sweden, are somewhat similar, 
although not entirely so. 

The secondary schools of England drop into very different 
categories from those of the other countries already described. 
They are also far different from either our traditional organi- 
zation or our impending organization. They may be briefly 
described by means of a further quotation from Flexner :! 


Three types of secondary school may be distinguished in Eng- 
land: (1) a class composed of the historic public schools [like 
Eton, Rugby, and Harrow] and a very much larger number of 
endowed grammar schools... ; (2) secondary schools of diver- 
gent origin — some religious, some municipal, some proprietary — 
which, under the steady pressure of a series of Parliamentary and 
administrative enactments beginning in 1902, are gradually being 
welded into a national system of secondary education; (3) private 


1 Flexner (87), pp. 70-71. 
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schools, representing every grade of merit from slight up to good 
and, in a few instances, excellent. This rough classification indi- 
cates that on crossing the Channel secondary education ceases to 
represent an approximately uniform process and result, though 
various forces — government inspection, grants, common exami- 
nations, definite requirements in teacher training — are slowly 
bringing about a measurable degree of order. 


At another point this writer refers to the fact that ‘the 
Labor Party and advanced Liberals have made free and 
general secondary education the cardinal feature of an 
educational program.” ! 

The congruity of the analogy. Having examined at some 
length those differences between American and European 
education which interfere with the construction of a complete 
analogy between our extended secondary-school period and 
the secondary schools of Germany and France, we turn next 
to a consideration of the extent of the analogy obtaining. 
One may assert at the outset that, notwithstanding the 
significant differences noted, there are important and sub- 
stantial elements in the analogy. They may be inspected in 
the following order: ages of pupils, curriculum, termination 
of the period of general education, and the number of units in 
the organization. 

1. Ages of pupils compared. If we judge from the ages of 
pupils as these have been reported above (see also Fig. 40), 
the pupils in our junior high schools are approximately three 
years older at the time of entrance than are German boys on 
admission to the Gymnasium. The difference for the boys’ 
lycée is only a single year; for the girls’ lycée the entering 
ages may be considered identical. We may conclude, there- 
fore, that German and French schools provide us with ample 
precedent for our recent tendency to lower the point of 
beginning our secondary-school organization ; that is, if inter- 
nal evidence at home is not sufficiently to our purposes. 


1 Ibid. p. 60. 
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Let us look into ages at the other end of these schools. 
If we assume a continuance of regular promotion during the 
German youth’s progress through the Gymnasium, he would 
be seventeen when he entered the Oberprima, its ninth and 
highest class, and nearly eighteen on completing its work and 
equipped for admission to the university. If these assump- 
tions were borne out by the facts, the German student in the 
last year of his secondary school would be at approximately 
the same age as the American student in the senior year in 
high school, which is typically seventeen and a half years. 

However, retardation has already been imputed to both 
German and French secondary schools. Certain students of 
the German secondary school have made clear that the rate 
of promotion is such as to delay the student’s arrival in the 
Oberprima and, consequently, in the university. Bolton says 
that during his visits he “‘was surprised to find in the upper 
classes pupils who were no longer boys in appearance, but 
full-grown men, many of them with mustaches. They ap- 
peared to be fully as old as freshmen and sophomores in 
American colleges.”” He cites figures supplied by Dr. Juling, 
reporting on Prussian Gymnasia, showing that for the year 
1890 only 19 per cent of the graduates were under nineteen, 
the percentages for the ages of nineteen, twenty, twenty-one 
and over being, respectively, 26, 26, and 28 per cent.! 

Referring to the ages of students in the Royal Gymnasium 
in Leipzig, Bolton says, ““The average of the class just 
finishing was nineteen years, ten months.’ This seems to 
mean that although there are twelve years in each of the two 
systems compared, nevertheless, owing to delayed progress, 
students in the German school were approximately a year 
and a half older on the completion of their secondary educa- 
tion than are American high-school seniors when they receive ' 
their diplomas. On account of possible differences in methods 
it is safer to say that they were from one to two years older. 

1 Bolton (82), pp. 12-18. 
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At another point Bolton shows the average ages of students 


‘in the last three classes of several German secondary schools, 


mostly Gymnasia, to have been 17.6, 18.7, and 20.1 years 
respectively.! 

The upshot of all this, as well as can be judged from the 
data referred to, is that the student of the Gymnasium at the 
tume of graduation ts about as old as is the student in American 
colleges when he is near the end of his freshman year or well 
started on his sophomore year, if not near the end of his 
sophomore year. 

There is no reason to doubt that the extent of retardation 
is any less for the lycée and that it finds the French youth in 
the last year of his school at approximately the same age as 
the German youth in his last year in the Gymnasium. 

2. Curricula compared. In this connection it is only neces- 
sary to recall what has already been set down and to relate it 
to what has just been reported concerning ages. It has been 
seen that junior-high-school reorganization is doing some- 
thing toward bringing certain secondary-school subjects into 
grades formerly devoted exclusively to training in the 
common branches, the fundamental processes. Among these 
are the foreign languages, certain phases of supra-arithmetical 
mathematics, and natural science. This is analogous with the 
early introduction of such materials in the lower forms of 
German and French secondary schools. 

It was shown above that during his last two years in the 
Gymnasium the German student reads Latin classics which 
are also typically read by the American college freshman and 
sophomore who pursue this subject. The same thing is true 
of Latin studied in the last two forms by the student in the 
lycée. Mathematics also shares to some extent in this ap- 
proximate equivalence, since graduates of the Gymnasium and 
of certain of the curricula in the lycée have completed the 
mathematical studies ordinarily pursued by our college fresh- 

1 Ibid. p. 16, 
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men. The significance of these facts for the analogy becomes 
apparent as soon as one recalls the actual, not theoretical, 
ages at which German and French youths complete their 
respective curricula, as just demonstrated: they complete ap- 
proximately the same work at about the same age as this 1s done 
in our colleges. Although in other subjects comparison is 
impossible, this equivalence is significant, providing, as it 
does, a telling element of congruity in the analogy. 

8. The point of termination of general education. The 
Gymnasium and the lycée have in common one characteristic 
which they do not share with the traditional American four- 
year high school: they terminate the general education of the 
student who is going on. The university to which the 
German and the French students are advanced on the com- 
pletion of the work in the lower school is for them a place of 
specialization. On the other hand, in the majority of cases 
the American student who continues his education after his 
high-school course, moves on to an extension of his period of 
general education, an extension which, in terms of the organi- 
zation of college curricula, is two years in length. Partial 
exceptions to this rule occur, as in engineering, agriculture, 
etc., but for most students the work of these two years is 
made general by prescriptions that assure contact with each 
of the main fields of learning. At the close of the two-year 
period the student is required to select a major subject, which 
he looks upon as occupational specialization and which in a 
majority of cases subsequently serves him occupationally. 

One of the most relevant elements of the analogy of the 
extended eight-year American secondary school with German 
and French secondary education is that the former will include 
the first two years of our collegiate education, which, as just 
stated, are distinctly a part of general education. This out- 
come would remove our colleges and universities from their 
present anomalous position of standing astride the line of 
division between general and special education. The ap- 
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propriateness of this element of the analogy impresses one 
especially when he recalls the approach to equality in the 
ages of gymnasial graduates and college sophomores. 

4. Economy through reducing the number of units. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the somewhat shorter period of 
general education in these European systems, even after 
allowances are made for retardation, is in part attributable 
to economics resulting from their longer periods of secondary 
education. Our traditional organization may be seen (Fig. 40) 
to cut across the period of German and perhaps even of 
French secondary education at two points. To distribute the 
work of this period to three distinct units, as we do, is to 
invite wasteful duplication, and this must result in a longer 
period of years to cover the same ground or in the covering 
of less ground in a given period. Therefore it seems probable 
that should we effect reorganization by breaking our new 
eight-year period of secondary education into not more than 
a two-unit arrangement, we should be taking steps simul- 
taneously toward shortening the typical period of general 
education or toward making room for an enlarged and en- 
riched content during the same period, or in both these 
directions at once. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. In what respects is the content of Chapter V related to the 
major problems of this chapter on junior-high-school and junior- 
college reorganization ? 

2. In what senses may the junior high school be thought of as 
a ‘‘transitional’’ school ? 

3. Compare the advantages of the 8-4, 6-3-3, and 6-2-4 plans 
of organization. 

4. Why should the 6-2-4 plan be less stimulative of thorough- 
going reorganization than the 6-3-3 plan? 

5. Certain Southern states have operated on the 7-4 plan of 
organization. Assuming that it is desired to restrict the period 
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of education below the college to eleven years, state what division 
will be likely to be the most satisfactory: the 5-3-3, the 6-2-3, 
the 6-3-2, or the 6-5. 


6. How is the advent of the junior college likely to affect the 
relations of the high school and the college? 


7”. How do instructors and instruction in junior colleges com- 
pare with those giving the same work in colleges and universities 
(see Reference 26)? 


8. Cite evidences of overlapping in your own high-school and 
college work. 


9. Cite examples of semiprofessions for which junior colleges 
might give training. 


10. Compare the advantages of the 6-4-4 and 6-3-3-2 plans 
of organization. 


11. What names are appropriate for the two four-year units 
into which it has been advocated the eight-year period of second- 
ary education should be divided? Is there any justification, as 
has sometimes been suggested, that the lower unit be called the 
high school and the upper unit the college? Or should they be 
designated as junior high school and senior high school? 


12. Discuss the judgment occasionally ventured, that the junior 
college is more appropriate to the West and the Middle West than 
to Eastern states. 


18. Compare the organization of elementary education in Ger- 
many and France with that in the United States. 


14. Compare as to subjects taken and the content of these 
subjects the work of pupils in the last four years of our eight-year 
elementary school with that of corresponding years in German and 
French secondary schools. Make a similar comparison for some 
junior high school. In what respects, if any, is the latter a step 
toward the European organization of secondary education? 


15. How would the argument of analogy between the plan of 
organization in German secondary schools and our tendency 
toward reorganization to include junior-high-school and junior- 
college years be affected if the German schools should attain 
regularity of promotions? 
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VIII 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION: THE 
RURAL-HIGH-SCHOOL PROBLEM 


I. PRESENT LIMITATIONS OF RURAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The dual nature of the inadequacy. A writer who for years 
has been studying the needs of rural education, knowing at 
the same time of school conditions in urban territory, has 
said of the situation in rural secondary education :! 


We face no more serious educational problem than that raised 
by the adjustment of the rural high school to the needs of its 
constituency and by the necessity of bringing all rural children 
within the zone of influence of some high school.... It is sug- 
gested that its solution will offer a way to a practical interpretation 
of equality of educational opportunity. 


He is convinced that “‘unless [the situation] is recognized 
and remedied it will be a potent force in lowering the character 
of the rural citizenship of the future.” 

The inadequacy of present-day rural secondary education 
may be thought of in two main aspects: (1) the small propor- 
tion of the farm population securing some kind of education 
on this level and (2) the unsatisfactory conditions under 
which the education is carried on. After presenting data con- 
cerning illustrative states and indicating that in all states 
the percentages of farm and non-farm populations from fif- 
teen to nineteen years of age enrolled in high school are, re- 
spectively, 28.8 and 44.3, a specialist in the United States 
Bureau of Education makes the following statement in sum- 
mary on this point :? 

1 George A. Works (19), p. 19. 2K. E. Windes (18), pp. 4, 23. 
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Farm children are not reached by secondary schools to the ex- 
tent that urban children are reached. Certain states have suc- 
ceeded in reaching farm children to as great an extent as city 
children, but the states which are primarily agricultural are far 
from realizing this aim. Apparently the more purely agricultural . 
a state is, the greater the discrepancy in the spread of secondary 
education to farm and non-farm groups. 


The unsatisfactory conditions referred to are inherent in 
small schools, which, it will be granted without argument, are 
for the most part those accessible to the rural population. 
The distributions of high schools by size of enrollment, by 
the proportions which are rural, and by the average enroll- 
ment (see Chapter VI) help to an appreciation of the magni- 
tude of the rural high-school problem. In order to bring home 
the handicaps of pupils in attendancé on these small schools, 
their limitations in a number of respects will be illustratively 
set forth as to staffs, size of classes, the curriculum offering, 
guidance, allied activities, etc. 

Teachers and principals. An impression of the small size 
of the teaching staff in rural high schools may be gained from 
the average for four hundred and five rural high schools in 
New York with enrollments rising from the smallest to the 
largest by steps of 50 pupils: for 1-49 pupils (in less than 
four-year high schools), 2.2 teachers, including principals ; for 
1-49 pupils (four-year high schools), 3.0; for 50-99 pupils, 4.9; 
for 100-149 pupils, 6.8; for 150 pupils and over, 10.2. The 
average for all the high schools represented was 4.3 teachers.! 

It is only natural that the spread of teaching work for 
members of such small staffs would be wide. For teachers in 
the rural high schools in New York just referred to the 
median number of different subjects taught was 3.3; for the 
three groups with enrollments of 1-49, 50-99, and 100-149 
the median numbers were, respectively, 3.8, 3.2, and 2.7.? 
This wide spread of work must at best breed inefficiency, — 


1 Emery N. Ferriss (5), p. 25. 2 Thid. p. 40. 
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~ especially in the light of the youth and inexperience of such 


teachers. The relatively low salaries in these schools t fe) 


staff them with teachers of little experience. A trifle more 
than half the teachers here represented had three years of 


experience or less.1_ The turnover in these positions is even 
i i ee a eee . 


Number of — Per Cent 
Pupils: 0.7 S520 15 COs EO 0 SSR aaO 
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Fic. 41. Percentage distribution of classes by size in rural high schools 
of New York with enrollments of 1-49 and 100-149. (From Table 21 in 
Ferriss (5)) 


more discouraging to the stability of the schools, since almost 
half the teachers were in their one year 
only, and three fourths of them two years or less.” 

~ The principal has usually had d much more experience, and 
he remains in a given position somewhat longer. He is so 
heavily burdened with teaching work and clerical responsi- 
bilities, however, that he cannot be highly useful in a 
supervisory capacity.’ 8 Bommyricare Tame eT tr 1)?! 


1 Ferriss (5), p. 104. 2 Thid. p. 106. 3 Ibid. pp. 28-39, 104, 106. 
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Size of classes. The number of pupils enrolled in each class 
__ tends to be very small in the smallest of these rural high 
schools (see Fig. 41). For the group of schools enrolling 
1-49 pupils, more than a third of the classes have five pupils 
or fewer, and almost three fourths have ten pupils or less. 
Even in the third group of high schools with 100-149 pupils, 
well over a fourth of the classes have ten pupils or less.1 One 
may neglect the question of high costs per pupil enrolled, 
and make all allowances for the desirability of having classes 
no larger than of teachable size, and still have left a situation 
discouraging to the teacher, where inter-pupil stimulation and 
emulation are almost absent. 

The curriculum offering. The small staffs in these high 
schools, even after the members are heavily loaded with 
different subjects and many periods of instruction each day, 
are able to offer only the most meager curriculum, often 
without any latitude in elective subjects. Referring once 
more to rural high schools in New York we find the following 
approximate percentage distribution of the pupils’ time: ? 


“Dane i ee i ee 23.7 Foreign history ...... 5.9 
Maile ate wich Sakeuks avs ice 18.0 American history and civics. 6.0 
PON Ch eeseeries. stn im. te GAL: CONOMICS eR Tee. te 0.1 
SPANISMe Aes eb l sable ts O:OmarAcriculturey. is 62).cclt eee 1.3 
Mathematies. . . . os: 17 awe ELomemaking 54-1. ase eg 137. 
Physics and chemistry .. 2.9 Shopanddrawing..... 0.5 
hysiography . . ©... 0.7 Commercial subjects ... 6.0 
Biological science. ... . (ie Miscellaneous! 2%. 29.90 | 5.4 


More than a fifth of the average pupil’s time is given to the 
foreign languages and more than a sixth to mathematics. 
The social subjects, on the other hand, secure less than one 
eighth, and all science only a little more than a tenth. Agri- 
culture, home economics, and the like are accorded almost 
negligible attention. There is an undue regard for tradition 
in this distribution, as well as — which is saying somewhat 
1 Thid. p. 21. 2 Adapted from Ferriss (5), p. 153. 
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the same thing in other words — for college-entrance require- 
ments. This is shown also in the percentages of the schools 
in which certain subjects are set up as requirements. English 
is, of course, prescribed in 100 per cent of the schools. But 
Latin I and II are prescribed in 36.6 and 34.3 per cent — 
more than a third — of the schools, and French I and II in 
24.4 and 23.1 per cent — almost a fourth — of all schools. 
Elementary algebra and plane geometry are almost universal 
requirements. Although other subjects such as biology and 
American history and civics are also almost universally re- 
quired, the conservative nature of the prescriptions is 
manifest.! A study of prescriptions in rural and ‘“‘semi-rural”’ 
high schools, more widely representative because distributed 
in a number of states, discloses less of conservatism, but 
nevertheless a good deal of rigidity.” 

Other handicaps in the small rural high school. When the 
same groups of schools represented in the foregoing sections 
are canvassed in reference to other factors that usually enter 
into a vigorous school situation, they are found to be sadly 
lacking. Some attention is being given to problems of pupil 
guidance, but “only a relatively small number have any 
definitely organized system of guidance.” ? As to extra- 
classroom activities it is reported ‘‘(1) that they are given a 
comparatively small amount of attention, (2) that for the 
average school they are very limited in range, and (3) that 
the methods of control are very indefinite and varied.’ 4 
An analogous conclusion is drawn from a study of school and 
community relationships including efforts for high-school 
publicity: ‘Certain rural high schools are doing much, but 
such schools are still too few in number.’’® The generalization 
from a study of the whole range of educational facilities, 
as these are provided in small rural high schools, is that 


1 Ferriss (5), p. 150. 4 Tbid. p. 40. 
2 Ferriss (6), p. 57. 5 Ibid. p. 38. 
3 Ibid, p. 9. 
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the situation, with only occasional exceptions, is too much 
characterized by ineffectuality. 

Intelligence of farm and non-farm children. It is sometimes 
asserted, and if true it would assuredly operate as a limitation 
on rural secondary education, that the influence of selection 
as between rural and urban populations has over 4 long 
period been such as to result in a distinct inferiority in the 
native intelligence of the rural population. During recent 
years several investigations have been made the results of 
which have a bearing on the validity of this assertion, al- 


_ though no categorical answer to the question is yet at hand. 


Citation was made from one of these in Chapter III, that re- 
ported by Haggerty and Nash, which shows the median 
intelligence quotient and the interquartile range for the chil- 
dren of farmers to be the lowest but one in elementary grades 
among the seven occupational groups; namely, professional, 
business and clerical, skilled, semi-skilled, farmer, and un- 
skilled. In the high-school grades the children of farmers 
drop to the lowest position. However, the nearer approach 
to homogeneity of all high-school groups makes for a nearer 
approach to similarity in intelligence of pupils from farms 
with pupils from the other groups. The authors ascribe this 
to the severity of selection which permits to advance to high- 
school grades a smaller proportion of the farmer or other 
lower groups than of higher groups; for example, the pro- 
fessional.! The first of these two authors, still using the 
original data from which this study was drawn, essays also a 
comparison of the intelligence of pupils in large and small 
high schools. This is not identical with a direct comparison 
of farm and non-farm groups, but the fact that the small high 
schools enroll much larger proportions of farm children would 
make the measure of intelligence for such schools show the 
influence of the selection claimed should there be any such 
marked influence. In this study the measures of central 
; 1 (III) (11), p. 566. 
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tendency show a superiority for the large high schools, 
although the medians of scores and ages for the two types of 
schools are not so far apart as to lead to a conclusion of widely 
different distributions of the scores. Commenting on these 
differences and others analogous to them in ability in reading, 
Haggerty makes the following statement: ! 


One inference which is easy to make from the test results is 
that the pupils attending the smaller schools are less intelligent 
than those attending the larger schools. The results of the in- 
telligence tests would seem to indicate this, and it may be that 
there are a larger number of intelligent children in the villages and 
towns. The evidences on this point, however, are not conclusive, 
since there is good reason to believe that superior school training 
will enable a child to increase his score by a mere increase of 
reading efficiency without any alteration of native capacity. 


A study of the intelligence of high-school seniors in Indiana 
made by Book included a comparison of the children of pro- 
fessional workers, clerical workers, skilled artisans, salesmen 
and clerks, business executives, day laborers, and farmers. 
The median score and the interquartile range place the 
children of farmers once more in the lowest position. But 
here, again, as in the study by Haggerty and Nash, selection 
has effected a high degree of similarity. This is shown in the 
fact that for the highest and lowest groups (professional and 
farmers) the percentages of scores above the median for the 
state were, respectively, 60 and 48, neither of them notably 
far from the norm of 50 per cent.? 

The materials of another investigation of the problem, 
more directly pertinent than the preceding, were reported to 
the United States Bureau of Education by the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Connecticut. This study involved a 
comparison of 311 farm children and 232 non-farm children 
_ from eight to eighteen years of age with respect to age-grade 


1 Melvin E. Haggerty (7), p. 222. 2 (IIT) (1), pp. 189-201.’ 
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distribution, chronological age, mental age, intelligence 
quotient, reading age, accomplishment quotient, etc.! Illus- 
trative reference will be made here only to the most important 
findings of the age-grade distributions and of the intelligence 
quotients. The percentage of accelerated pupils in the farm 
group was considerably larger than for the non-farm group, 
whereas the percentage of retarded pupils was only slightly 
larger. The median intelligence quotients were as follows: 


GROUP Boys GIRLS Botu 
LEER meRT (Ce EON eat Ret rire Pee ay oF 102 99 
PLOM-alin Muerte ot 102 103 103 


The specialist of the Bureau of Education reporting the study 
comments as follows :? 


While this indicates slight differences between the groups... it 
is worthy of note that approximately the same differences exist 
between farm boys and farm girls as between the farm and non- 
farm groups. Whether the differences are hereditary differences 
between the groups is therefore open to question.... 

... The fact that Connecticut is an old State where agriculture 
has declined and the native population has drifted to the cities 
for a number of generations, would appear to have considerable 
weight. If selection has produced anywhere in the United States 
an hereditarily inferior farm population, one could expect to find 
it in such a State. ... 


Even if the differences noted should ultimately be found to 
be of hereditary origin, the distributions of intelligence for farm 
and non-farm groups overlap to such an extent as largely to 
discredit any belief that intellectual inferiority operates as a 
serious limitation on rural secondary education. The indubitable 
limitations remain the typical provisions made for rural second- 
ary education as these have been described above. 


1 Windes (18), pp. 11-15. 2 Ibid. pp. 18-15. 
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II. ORGANIZING FOR IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Types of consolidation. The avenue usually proposed and 
used for improving the untoward rural secondary-school 
situation is some means of school or district consolidation or 
centralization. This procedure seems potent enough to im- 
prove both aspects of inadequacy at once— both the small 
extent of popularization of secondary education in rural 
territory and the unsatisfactory conditions under which it 
too often at present goes forward. Consolidation, or centrali- 
zation, has been brought about by various methods of com- 
bining territory and school population. In states or areas 
where district control is dominant, this has sometimes been 
done by consolidating two or more common-school districts. © 
Sometimes it has followed town or township lines, the schools 
within these civil units being combined under a single edu- 
cational administration. In some states these two meth- 
ods have achieved complete consolidation within both the 
elementary-school grades and the high-school grades ; in other 
states partial unification has been brought about — that is, 
high-school grades only are included. Elsewhere the unit of 
administration in consolidating schools has been the larger 
unit, the county. The traditions of former civil dominance 
have had a good deal to do with the particular avenue to 
centralization followed heretofore, but this has not been the 
sole influence. In recent years the county unit has been advo- 
cated by many leaders in education, but in states where the 
common-school district unit has long been operative most 
of the efforts to effect the change toward the county unit 
have met with rather stubborn resistance on the part of the 
rural population. 

District consolidation. The improvement of the secondary- 
school situation in rural territory by means of district 
consolidation may be made obvious by considering two con- 
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solidations among many effected in Minnesota. The two 
districts used illustratively are those centered in two small 
villages, Eyota and Canton, located in adjoining counties in 
the southeastern section of the state. Significant statistical 
data concerning these districts are presented in Table 
XXVIII. The population of each consolidated district is 
about double that of the most populous of the original 
common-school districts represented, that is, the village dis- 
trict. The large increments of area represented in the con- 
solidated districts are contributed by the strictly farming 
territory. For the Eyota district the assessed valuation 
taxable for high-school purposes was approximately trebled ; 
for the Canton district the increase was even greater. In both 
districts more than half of all pupils are enrolled from beyond 


' the boundaries of the incorporated villages. As our chief 


concern is improvement of rural secondary education, special 
mention may be made of the fact that well over half the high- 
school enrollment in the Eyota district and two fifths in the 
Canton district came from farming territory. Nonresidents 
of the consolidated district help to swell the enrollment, espe- 
cially in high-school grades, the tuition for these nonresident 
high-school pupils being paid by the state. Transportation 
in motor busses is provided for pupils coming from beyond 
walking distance, this being encouraged by generous aid 
from the state. 

But an adequate impression of these relatively vigorous 
school organizations is not gained solely from numerical data 
of the sort reported. These should be supplemented by other 
details of information and also by visits. Limitations of space 
permit only partial description, and this largely for the Eyota 
district, although the developments in both merit more ex- 
tended report. The numbers of high-school teachers, includ- 
ing the principal or the superintendent, in these two districts 
are, respectively, five and four. The curriculum offerings and 
requirementsin both, although still too respectful of tradition, 
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TABLE XXVIII. DATA PERTAINING TO TWO CONSOLIDATED DISTRICTS 
IN MINNESOTA, 1924-1925 


EYOTA CANTON 
POPULATION 
1. Estimated population of incorporated village . . 450 350 
2. Estimated population of portion of district out- 
side of incorporated village .. . 4 450 400 
3. Estimated population of consolidated district ; 900 750 
AREA 
4. Approximate area in square miles of incorporated 
Village® fa. < 1 1 
5. Approximate area in square miles of portion of 
district outside of incorporated village .. . 304 114 
6. Total area of consolidated district ...... 314 124 
ASSESSED VALUATION 
7. Assessed valuation of incorporated village . . . $294,300 $165,671 
8. Assessed valuation of portion of district outside 
of incorporated village .. . ese $589,200 $416,867 
9, Assessed valuation of consolidated district . “rs $883,500 $582,538 
ENROLLMENT 
10. Enrollment in elementary grades (I-VIII) from 
incorporated village. . . . 85 41 
11. Enrollment in elementary eraded’ from portion 
of district outside of village .. . 86 62 
12. Enrollment in high-school grades from incorpo- 
rated village... . 29 32 
18. Enrollment in high-school evades from portion 
of district outside of incorporated village . . 35 21 
14. Non-resident pupils enrolled... ...... 27 19 
15. Total enrollment . Lilie: COM Nie) Posen 262 156 
TRANSPORTATION 
16. Number of busses operated .. . 8 6 
17. Average number of élementary-school pupils 
carried daily . . . 84 60 
18. Average number of high- school pupils carried daily 34 zi 
LOM Totahiof(17)rands (LS) sient See hee eee eae 118 81 


are much better adapted to rural needs than would be true if 
the village districts only were endeavoring to support the 
work. The Eyota high school offers, in addition to the 
customary academic subjects, vocational agriculture (in- 
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cluding farm shop), home economics, physical training, and 
chorus. The special instruction in music (in grades as well as 
in high school) is afforded through employing a teacher in 
codperation with school authorities in a neighboring village. 
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Fic. 42. Map of Eyota (Minnesota) Consolidated School District. (Heavy 

lines represent the district boundaries; light lines are section lines. The 

combined high-school and elementary-school building is located in the 
village of Eyota) 


Moreover, space and equipment are at hand for the en- 
riched program. Eyota’s plant, for instance, contains well- 
adapted space and equipment for agriculture and biology, 
the physical sciences, and a suite for home economics. 
Within the school building are a large and well-equipped farm 
shop, a library room, a commercial room not yet in use at this 
writing, a combined gymnasium-auditorium having a stage 
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equipped for theatricals and a motion-picture booth, a high- 
school assembly room, a well-appointed rest room for teachers 
and girl pupils, toilets, the superintendent’s office, the neces- 
sary quota of standard classrooms for high-school and grade 
work, and the service rooms. Equipment is also at hand for 
preparing and serving school lunches. The recognition of 
extra-curricular activities is much more generous than in the 
usual small school. The development in music has been 
especially remarkable in the Canton district. These allied 
activities are encouraged by a vigorous development of com- 
munity activities carried on in what is known in the Eyota 
district as the ‘“community high school.”” The bus transpor- 
tation equipment of this district is put to use on evenings 
of the school week and on Saturdays in carrying patrons 
and pupils to and from these community affairs. 

It cannot be doubted that such consolidations operate to 
- remove the inadequacies in extent of popularization and in 
facilities for secondary education in rural territory. It may 
be concluded from what has just been said that they can do 
much more, by adding to the richness of community life. 

Partial consolidations. The salient characteristics of com- 
plete town and township consolidation of schools may be 
inferred by adding to what has been reported above the 
characteristic of having the boundaries of the new school 
district coincide with those of the town or township as civil 
units, as these are known to exist in the New England states, 
in the state of New Jersey, and in certain states of the Middle 
West. Attention will therefore be directed to a brief state- 
ment concerning what we have called partial consolidations, 
or unionization for high-school purposes only. The township 
high school in Illinois! (to use the development in this state 
as an example) got its start as early as 1867 under a special 
act of the legislature, an act passed to meet a desire in Prince- 
ton to establish a high school under township auspices and 

1 This brief statement is based on Horace A. Hollister (8). 
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to have such establishment properly legalized. After the 
Princeton charter was enacted into a general statute in 1872, 
township high schools increased in number, but not with great 
rapidity until after 1911, when a law was enacted which pro- 
vided for the organization of contiguous and compact terri- 
tory, regardless of township and county lines, into new 
administrative units for high-school purposes. Professor 
Hollister says :1 
The school township does not lie evenly, as to distances, about 
a controlling district or center, nor do its physical features always 
make feasible the organization, for school purposes, of so large a unit. 
Thus it appears that what was really needed was a more rational 
law under which to organize a larger community naturally centering 
about a controlling district in the shape of a village, town, or city. 


The new law is thus “no longer a township law, correctly 


_ speaking, but a union-district or community high-school 


law,’”’? and therefore it has much in common with the con- 
solidation provided through the union high-school districts 
as these are found in California, where such districts out- 
number other types. These partial consolidations — that 
is, township, community, and union-district high schools 
—encourage popularization and improvement of rural 
secondary education. It seems to some, however, that by 
having removed one of the chief reasons for complete con- 
solidation they have delayed the arrival of consolidation on 
elementary-school levels. This opinion is not acquiesced 
in by all observers. In Illinois these union high-school 
districts have also hindered junior-high-school and senior- 


high-school reorganization. 


Centralization via the county unit. Aside from Utah (where 
excellent progress toward consolidated schools has been 
made) and New Mexico the only states using the county unit 
of organization are in the South (this statement includes 
Maryland in the Southern group). Certain counties in some 

1 Hollister (8), p. 60. 2 Ibid. p. 18. 
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of these Southern states (for instance, Montgomery County 
in Alabama) have attained something like national repute for 
_ their efficiency in consolidation. The educational progress of 
Utah after the establishment of the county unit, and, even 
more, the theoretical advantages of a larger unit of adminis- 
tration, have led to the advocacy of this plan in other states 
of the Union. In 1922 Inglis, as a member of a survey com- 
mission, recommended the county unit for Indiana. Inas- 
much as a concrete instance will help to an understanding of 
the advantages of the plan for rural secondary education, 
which is our concern here, quotation is made from his pro- 
posals for reorganizing schools on a county-wide basis for 
Rush County, a county in which consolidation and reorgani- 
zation had already made considerable progress.! 


In 1921-1922 Rush County (exclusive of Rushville) maintained 
27 separate schools. Of these, 10 were one-teacher schools (in- 
cluding one colored school), and 5 were two-teacher schools. 
There were 13 high schools in the county, Rushville high school 
included, with a total enrollment of 706 pupils — one high school 
for each 60 high-school pupils enrolled, or, if Rushville is excluded, 
one high school for approximately each 45 high-school pupils. 
Seven of the high schools enroll each less than 45 pupils (two of 
these, Gings and Homer, are two-year high schools), and all are 
within easy reach of larger and better high schools. Homer, for 
example, with 16 pupils, is situated on an excellent highway 
within two or three miles of Manilla, and Webb, with 33 high- 
school pupils, is within three or four miles of Rushville. 

The two parts of Fig. [43] contrast the present situation in Rush 
County with the suggested reorganization. The 27 schools now in 
operation would be replaced by 14 school centers. Four of these 
centers would contain only the elementary grades one to six; six 
centers would contain both elementary and junior high-school 
grades; and four centers would offer all grades from the first to 
the twelfth. ... 

It is not supposed that all steps in the proposed reorganization 
could be effected at once. On the contrary, it would require at 


1 (16), pp. 217-218. 
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least ten years to carry it through, each step being taken as the 
situation appears to warrant. Good educational opportunities 
cannot be furnished at a reasonable cost except through some such 
reorganization. Yet unless the township is abolished and the county 
unit established, any suchstatesmanlike reorganization is forbidden. 


A restatement of advantages of the types of consolidation listed. 
Although most of the advantages of consolidation are both ex- 
pressed and implied in the foregoing description, it is not out of 
place to summarize them and to add a few others before con- 
sidering other means of improving rural secondary education. 

1. Popularization of secondary education for the farm 
population, or equalization of educational opportunity, has 
been so often mentioned that it requires no further exposition. 

2. It is well to keep in mind that consolidation brings in- 
creased resources for secondary schools. Combining forces in 
this way means more and better-paid teachers, better material 
facilities, and enriched programs better suited to the needs of 
rural life and better adapted to individual differences in 
interests, abilities, and destinations. 

3. The farm population is, through direct representation, 
given a voice in the management of the high schools that en- 
deavor to serve them. Since consolidation causes them to 
contribute to the support through taxation, the residents of 
farming territory will to a larger extent than formerly influ- 
ence the make-up of the offering and also encourage their 
youth to attend. Too often shortsighted members of boards 
in strictly village-controlled or city-controlled high schools 
are averse to extending the offering by adding subjects 
peculiarly useful to those living on farms. 

4. The larger number of pupils increases the size of classes, 
affording more inter-pupil stimulation or emulation. 

5. The larger number of pupils enhances the value to the 
pupils of the extra-curricular life of the school. 

6. The school becomes a more vital and vigorous center of 
community life. 
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7. Complete district, town, township, and county consoli- 
dations have the advantage of fostering the interests of the 
lower schools, rather than neglecting them, as do the partial 
consolidations. 

8. County consolidations, as compared with types working 
through smaller civil units, are less likely to ignore portions 
of the total rural area in providing high-school facilities, and 
more likely to equalize the burden of high-school support in 
the different areas represented. 

Transportation of pupils. The dependence of populariza- 
tion of rural secondary education on the provision of trans- 
portation is generally recognized in theory and often (though 
not universally) in practice. After an investigation of the 
effect of distance from high-school opportunities on attend- 
ance of boys and girls in rural New York, Works arrived at 
the following conclusion :! 


It is evident that if young people from the farms are generally 
to receive high-school education it must be reasonably accessible. 
This apparently means that the high schools should be near enough at 
hand so that most young people may live at home and attend them. 


This in turn calls for transportation for most of those be- 
yond walking distance from the schools. 

Among problems involved in providing such transportation 
are distances, time on the road, modes of transportation, and 
costs, all of these being interrelated. There is also the diffi- 
culty of securing satisfactory drivers. Average one-way 
distances reported by Abel for a number of consolidated 
districts range as widely as from 3 to 18 miles, the median 
distance being 4.7 miles.2, The average number of minutes 
spent on the road one way ranges from 17 to 64, or from ap- 
proximately one fourth of an hour to a full hour. The median 
time is 35 minutes. The preferred mode of transportation is 
the motor bus, which, with good roads, has done much to 


1 Works (9), pp. 556-559. 2 J. F. Abel (1), pp. 15-16, 38. 
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overcome objection to consolidation. Horse-drawn vehicles 
are decreasingly used. 

To the uninformed, the cost of transportation sometimes 
seems prohibitive of consolidation. Various units have been 
used in studying it; for example, the cost per pupil per year, 
or the more refined unit, the cost per pupil per mile. Abel 
computed the latter unit for a number of districts scattered 
throughout the country and found the range to be as wide 
as from a half-cent to 27 cents, the median being 3.8 cents.! 
Selke found the median for consolidations in Minnesota to be 
4.0 cents. The median cost in Minnesota on the larger unit, 
the cost per pupil per year, was $32.46. Selke also shows that 
the cost is largely influenced by the number of pupils carried. 
For consolidations in which 24 pupils were transported, the 
median cost per pupil per year was $47.50. The median 
dropped steadily with increase in the number of pupils until, 
in districts where 200 or more pupils were carried, it was 
$24.99.2 The differences are sufficiently wide and consistent 
to justify encouraging large consolidations and discouraging 
small ones. The median cost per pupil per year for all current 
expenses in the high schools of New York State have been 
reported as follows: for 1 to 25 pupils, $205; for 26 to 50, 
$144; for 51 to 75, $134; for 76 to 100, $118; for 101 to 
150, $118; for 151 to 200, $117; for 201 to 250, $114.3 The 
median cost per pupil per year for transportation as just re- 
ported is not as much as 30 per cent of any of these figures. 
It seems fair to admit that if these amounts may be spent 
annually on each pupil in schools which are for the most 
part unconsolidated, it would not be prohibitive to add to 
them the median cost per year for transportation for that 
portion of America’s rural youth who should be induced 
to avail themselves of the opportunities of a high-school 
education. 

1 Abel (1), p..18. 3 (XIX) (82), p. 63. 

2 George A. Selke (17), pp. 6-7. 
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Dormitory facilities. Homes are sometimes so remote from 
high schools, especially i in sparsely settled territory, or the 
development of roads is so unsatisfactory, as to put out of 
consideration daily transportation for all pupils not living in 
the immediate vicinity of the school. This is especially true 
in some of our Western states. It is only natural that such 
situations should stimulate, as they have, the provision of 
dormitory facilities.1 Such provisions are further evidence of 
our insistence on the equalization of opportunity, and should 
be expanded in those regions not likely soon to be more 
densely populated. 

Jumor-high-school reorganization in smaller communities. 
Another means of improving the secondary schools of rural 
communities, a means often proposed and sometimes intro- 
duced, is junior-high-school reorganization. There are those, 
however, who believe that this improvement is for the urban 
system only. It is easier to decide on the question of the 
desirability of incorporating the junior-high-school idea in 
villages and in the open country than on the question of 
feasibility. Unquestionable desirability is founded on such 
advantages as have been pointed out for this type of reorgani- 
zation in the foregoing chapter and at other points in this 
book, as well as on the need of facilitating transfer of pupils 
from rural to urban school situations, and vice versa. With- 
out reorganization along junior-high-school lines in rural 
territory, and with urban districts in accelerated proportions 
committing themselves to reorganization, we should soon 
have the deplorable conditions of a dual system of schools — 
one type for the city and another for the country. 

A study of the problem of feasibility leads to a considera- 
tion of the possibility of introducing the features of junior- 
high-school reorganization as these were described in the 
foregoing chapter. Such consideration leads in turn to a belief 


1 A description of the development of dormitories in connection with public 
secondary schools is afforded in (12). 
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that the junior-high-school idea can in large part be embodied 
in the secondary-school organization of smaller communities. 
This conclusion has the material support of precedents in 
practice in some of these communities. 

1. There seems to be no special hindrance in non-urban 
territory (except in states which have encouraged partial 
rather than complete consolidation) to incorporating that 
feature of junior-high-school reorganization which pertains 
to the three-year period. The problem of separation of this 
unit from grades above it is discussed at a later point. 

2. On account of the small numbers of pupils involved the 
small school cannot adapt the program to irregular pupils as 
readily as the urban school can. Therefore it is more difficult 
in the smaller school to modify admission requirements to the 
seventh grade by adhering less rigidly to the requirements of 
completion of the work of the preceding grades. Yet there 
are conditions in the rural situation which encourage devia- 
tion from the conventional practice, particularly the small 
enrollments allowing for more attention to the individual. 

3. The large constant element (usually well over half) of 
typical junior-high-school programs of stwdy — including 
English, the social studies, mathematics, general science, and 
shop and home activities — encourages reorganization in 
smaller communities. The enrichment and redistribution of 
work in the constant subjects must and can, in large part, be 
achieved for all children, no matter in what type of school 
they are in attendance. It is chiefly in the range of subjects 
to be made available for the variable or elective portions of 
the program that the smaller community is handicapped. 
Work to fill out the pupil’s daily schedule is being provided 
and must continue to be provided. It isimpossible, therefore, 
to understand why the balance of the day’s work, beyond that 
usually apportioned to the constants, cannot be of a type 
suited to junior-high-school purposes, even though not so 
generously as may be desired. 
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4. Grouping by ability in the smallest communities is, of 
course, out of question, but may, as we have seen, be com- 
pensated for by the larger measure of individual attention 
possible in small classes. 

5. The degree of departmentalization of instruction possible 
is directly dependent on the number of teachers employed in 
the grades concerned, and this in turn is somewhat dependent 
on the number of pupils enrolled. It will not now be often 
denied that wherever there are as many as two teachers for 


_ three or four grades, beginning with the seventh, some meas- 


ure of specialization of instruction is desirable, even though 
complete departmentalization is obviously out of the ques- 
tion. In a situation where a full-time teacher has been avail- 
able for seventh and eighth grades combined, reorganization 
to establish a six-year period of secondary education can 
always bring one more teacher into the departmentalization, 
thereby cutting down the number of different subjects for 
which each teacher is responsible. The vertical scope of in- 
struction thereby required is more nearly within the range of 
human possibilities than is a horizontal spread involving 
subjects with which a teacher has had little or no contact 
during his period of training. 

6. The feasibility of instituting the remaining features in 
smaller communities must be even more briefly dealt with 
than are the foregoing. There can be no serious impediment 
in these communities to modifying somewhat the conven- 
tional basis of promotion from grade to grade and promoting 
more largely by subject. A promotional procedure modified 
in this direction should be actually encouraged by the type of 
reorganization for smaller communities in which all six 
secondary-school grades are housed in a single structure. It 
is difficult to see how the improved methods of teaching in- 
creasingly found in junior-high-school grades should be dis- 
tinctive of urban communities: they are imperative and 
feasible in all schools. Wherever pupils of the seventh, eighth, 
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and ninth grades can be separated, to some extent at least, 
from those above and below, it is possible to develop a homo- 
geneous social organization that can be put to educative uses. 
Separate group-rooms for the two three-year divisions are 
conducive to this development, although in six-year second- 
ary schools some life and interests in common are likewise 
desirable. The advisory system can be simpler in reorganiza- 
tions dealing with smaller enrollments than with larger ones. 
For one thing, as is implied in the statement concerning 
group-rooms, in the smaller units there need be no home 
rooms in the same sense as these are provided in urban junior 
high schools. Although the range of contacts, curricular and 
extra-curricular, of the pupil are naturally more restricted, it 
does not appear that an effective plan of guidance cannot be 
instituted. The teaching staff and the plant may also be pro- 
vided to conform in no small part to junior-high-school needs. 
In fact, there is not a single feature of junior-high-school 
reorganization which may not in large part be provided for 
in the smaller population groups. 

The assumption in the discussion of the feasibility of 
junior-high-school reorganization has been a community 
large enough to warrant the provision of the six-year range of 
secondary-school work. There will, however, be many com- 
munities too small to justify going on beyond the junior-high- 
school level. Small terminal junior high schools of this sort 
are not unknown. In fact, as has been illustrated in the 
county-unit reorganization proposed for Indiana, a good case 
can be made for a system by which the schools in some 
localities should not go beyond the six-year elementary 
school, in other localities they should include both elementary 
schools and junior high school, and in still others they should 
include all three levels of work. One of the merits of the 
properly organized and administered county-unit plan is 
that the means of advancement from the bottom to the top 
is afforded for every child (no matter in what section of the 
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county he lives), even though the full twelve-year range of 
work is not offered in each community. As junior-college 
extension becomes more prevalent and the 6-4-4 organiza- 
tion is achieved, no great obstacle will be found to adapting 
the county-unit plan to it, because, as before, it will be found 
practicable to offer differing amounts of the full range of work 
in each subdistrict. Unless the county be large and populous, 
only a single complete upper secondary-school unit to serve 
the youth going through junior-college years need be pro- 
vided. It is conceivable that the amounts of work offered in 
the several localities might terminate at any one of five 
points; that is, with the sixth, the eighth, the tenth, the 
twelfth, or the fourteenth school year. Where counties are so 
small in population as to discourage the provision of the last 
two years — that is, junior-college work — students would 
be sent to more populous neighboring counties. The proper 
distribution of junior-college extensions thus becomes a 
wider-than-county problem, — one for state control. 

While the phrase ‘“‘junior-high-school reorganization”’ has 
been here used to comprehend downward extension of the 
secondary school, there has been no intent to assume that all 
such reorganizations include what may in all strictness be. 
referred to as junior high schools. It is perhaps proper to 
apply this name only to units administered with some degree 
of separation from the last three years of the six-year period 
and not to the lower three years of a single six-year unit ad- 
ministered with little or no effort at separation into two 
three-year periods. However, the argument that only fully 
separate units should receive the name junior high school 
might easily degenerate into quibble, since the lower years in 
some six-year organizations have been subjected to more 
fundamental modification than have the same years in com- 
pletely separate three-year units. On account of the far- 
reaching nature of the changes called for, and the necessity 
that junior-high-school grades should serve almost identical 
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purposes whatever the grouping of grades in buildings, the 
phrase as here used seems appropriate. 

Improvement through curriculum modifications. Several 
means of improving the rural secondary-school situation 
might still be discussed; for example, efforts to remedy 
certain deficiencies reviewed in an earlier section of the 
chapter — deficiencies in the staff (inclusive of training, 
experience, and subject-assignments of teachers and of the 
distribution of the principal’s time), in the breadth of 
curriculum, in guidance, in extra-curricular activities, and in 
service to community activities and relationships. All are 
important; but the only one which will be accorded further 
consideration, except as problems arise in later chapters, is 
the curricular offering. 

The main lines of curricular improvement have been well 
stated by Ferriss: ! 

The curriculum should meet the needs of the pupil, the com- 
munity, and the nation. These needs should be determined on the 
basis of the demands upon the individual in his participation in the 
activities of modern life, with reference to the habits, abilities, 
knowledge, attitudes, and ideals required. Briefly stated, these 
demands are probably to be found in an analysis of the health, 
economic, vocational, civic, social, intellectual, recreational, and 
esthetic activities of today with the moral-ethical habits, atti- 
tudes, and ideals considered as desirable in connection with them. 


Proceeding to the problem of constant subjects the same 
writer says :? 


A change in the constants in the curriculums of rural and semi- 
rural high schools is to be desired. The constants should not be 
those subjects ordinarily required for college entrance, but rather 
those subjects possessing greatest values for the citizen of a 
community in the United States. They should be those subjects, 
or speaking more accurately, that subject matter of greatest value 
to all, as shown by an analysis of the demands made on the indi- 
vidual by the everyday activities of present-day life. 

1 Ferriss (6), p. 71. 2 Thid. p. 72. 
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On this basis the constant subjects, those required of all pupils 
of a four-year high school, would be some such group as the 
following: English, community civics, general science, American 
history and government, economics and sociology, physical educa- 
tion and health, and extra-classroom activities. 


Among the first of the variable or elective portions of the 
program to be made available should be those affording train- 
ing for the two major occupations represented : farming and 
home-making. This need is disclosed in the distribution of 
occupational destinations found in studies of graduates of 
rural high schools. For example, Dolch reported that out 
of 81 boys graduated over a period of thirty years from a 
small high school in Illinois not near any large city, 27, or 
just a third, were farmers. Of 183 girls 86 were home-makers 
and 11 others were ‘‘at home.” ! This is nearly three fourths 
for whom domestic responsibilities may be assumed; doubt- 
less others among the girls graduating had such responsibili- 
ties. Here are two lines of training continuously represented 
in the needs of pupils being served by rural high schools. 

The statement is sometimes made that boys who obtain 
vocational training in agriculture do not return to the farm, 
for which the courses are presumed to afford preparation. We 
now have evidence to demonstrate that this statement is only 
partly true. An investigation made of the distribution. of 
almost a thousand graduates of agriculture departments in 
the high schools of Minnesota shows that 57.4 per cent were 
farming, and that 8.6 per cent more were either in attendance 
in colleges of agriculture or in related occupations to which 
the special training received was to some extent pertinent.’ 
A study by Myers, based on data collected from thirty-seven 
states regarding persons who left school after one or more 
years of vocational instruction in agriculture, reports that of 

1B. W. Dolch (4). 


2 The writer is indebted to Professor A. M. Field of the Division of Agricul- 
tural Education for the data from which this citation is made. 
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those whose occupational status was given, 59 per cent, or 
almost three fifths, were farming and 6 per cent were in re- 
lated occupations.* 

In stressing the desirability of recognizing the peculiar 
needs of rural life in this way there is no intent to urge that 
all training be selected and molded to this single special pur- 
pose. The special needs of those who will shift to other walks 
of life and to urban communities, inclusive of the college- 
going group, must also, as far as possible, be recognized. The 
present trend is away from an educational policy that would 
obstruct the movement of population from the country to the 
city, or vice versa. Works, for example, challenges as “‘un- 
sound,’”’ from an economic standpoint, “‘the view that coun- 
try schools should attempt by a type of education to retain 
children in the country because it happens to be their place 
of birth.’’ He goes on to say :? 


It must be quite as evident from a social standpoint that it 
would be unfortunate to use the schools as a means of fixing dis- 
tinctions based on occupation or social standing. Both society 
and individual will be served best when education assists each 
pupil to find the field of social service that he by nature is best 
qualified to render and provides for him the most effective 
preparation for that service. 


Admittedly recognition of the special needs of both the 
farm and the non-farm group as is recommended here imposes 
a large responsibility on the rural high school, one which it 
cannot always easily carry. But if we are to have an ade- 
quate rural secondary education the responsibility must be 
assumed and, as far as possible, discharged by every insti- 
tution of the type. The discharge will be facilitated by 
simultaneous improvement along the lines previously dis- 
cussed; namely, consolidation, transportation, and junior- 
high-school reorganization. 


1 Charles E. Myers (18), p. 18. 2 Works (19), p. 18. 
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q QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
1. What is the explanation of the retarded state of develop- 
ment of rural secondary education? 


2. In what way is the typical preparation of the high-school 
teacher in subject matter related to the wide range of subjects 
taught by instructors in rural high schools? 


3. Is guidance more essential or less essential in rural high 
schools than in urban high schools? 


4. Is the difference in intelligence between rural and urban 
children as shown by tests native or environmental? 


5. Make a list of the disadvantages of consolidation. Do these 
outweigh the advantages as these have been set forth above? Do 
they represent insurmountable obstacles? 


6. How is the organization of schools on the district, township, 
or county basis likely to affect the type of consolidation in a given 
state? 


7. How would the maintenance of different types of school 
organization in rural and urban territory — that is, the 8-4 plan 
in the former, and the 6-3-8 in the latter — interfere with the 
ready transfer of pupils from one to the other? 


8. Map out a program of improvement for some rural high 
school of which you have knowledge. 


9. Consider the problem of whether or not the college-going 
pupils should be the first of the special groups to be recognized in 
the offering of subjects in rural high schools. 
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IX 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION: VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


I. THE MOVEMENT FOR VOCATIONALIZATION 


Types of secondary education not yet treated. Any complete 
consideration of education on the secondary level must in- 
clude several types not yet sufficiently recognized in this 
book. Among these are vocational education (occupational 
training of less than college grade), special-type high schools, 
private secondary education, the night high school, ete. The 
first of these additional types is dealt with in the present 
chapter; the other types will be discussed in Chapter X. 

The need for vocational training. It was shown in Chap- 
ter IV, which dealt with aims and functions, that all the 
authors whose statements are there analyzed set up voca- 
tional preparation as one of the goals of the secondary school. 
The unanimous demand on the part of these leaders for the 
recognition of occupation in the training program takes cog- 
nizance of a need for vocational education. This may be 
expressed in a number of ways, two important ones being 
(1) the individual’s need for a more effective means of liveli- 
hood than would be available to him without access to a 
vocational-training program and (2) society’s need for the 
more efficient service which can be rendered by those who 
have been so trained. 

1. The first of these needs was implied in the recommen- 
dation of vocational training as a means of counteracting 
the influences of elimination (Chapter III). Equalization of 
educational opportunity requires that those who must leave 
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school early shall have an education suited to their special 
needs, just as do those who continue to collegiate levels of 
training: if preparation for college is to be made available, 
so must preparation for those occupations which can be 
entered without collegiate training. The urgency of this need 


Occupations Oo 10 x an 40 50 
1. Store 

2. Office 

3. Messenger 

4 Factory 


5. Street trades 
6. Skilled trades 
T. Service 

8. Housework 


9. Miscellaneous 


6) ar 40 50 


Fic. 44. Percentages of boys and girls fourteen and fifteen years of age in 
each occupational group 


is brought home by data pertaining to the occupational dis- 
tribution of children who leave school early. Illustrative data 
along this course of reasoning are those of Hiatt pertaining to 
children of fourteen and fifteen years of age employed in 
Philadelphia (see Fig. 44).! Of the more than thirteen thou- 
sand children dealt with in his study, among whom boys and 


1 James S. Hiatt, The Child, the School, and the Job, Study No. 39, Public 
Education Association, Philadelphia, 1912. 
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girls were almost equally represented, the largest single group 
was at work in factories ‘where the positions are largely me- 
chanical and require but short time in learning, little re- 
sponsibility, and great specialization of processes.’”’ The next 
largest proportions were at work in stores and offices ‘t where 
a few may advance to higher places, but it is evident that a 
majority must hold low-grade positions which require little 
preparation or skill.”” Small proportions ‘t become messenger 


_ boys or enter the street trades, which hide insidious dangers 


even more real than the unguarded machine.” A large pro- 
portion of the girls are employed in housework at home. Only 
5.1 per cent of the boys and 1.0 per cent of the girls enter the 
skilled industries ‘“‘which promise to lead to a recognized 
trade.’’! Hiatt reported also the weekly earnings of these 
children and concluded that the wages, although they might 
seem large to young workers, were so low as to force a para- 
sitic life. Moreover, the fifteen-year-olds were earning only 
slightly more than the fourteen-year-olds, showing no tend- 
ency toward ability to earn a competency at maturity. 

The usual inference from such data is that these years of 
employment are ‘“‘wasted years’? — sometimes even worse 
than wasted. Such a conviction has had much to do with the 
lengthening of the period of compulsory education (full or 
part time) in many states and with the provision of educa- 
tional facilities, especially along occupational lines, for chil- 
dren who are leaving school in these early years. Without 
these extensions we cannot boast of democratized oppor- 
tunities for secondary education. 

2. But it is not only the trained individual who profits by 
the expansion of the educational program in vocational 
fields: society at large should benefit from the increased 
production and improved utilization that must result from 
a program adequately conceived and effectively administered. 
The benefits to society derived from provision for training in 

1 Ibid. p. 5. 
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professional fields have long been conceded ; otherwise we 
should not now have the well-supported schools of medicine, 
law, engineering, agriculture, commerce, and the like, or 
the special facilities in secondary schools offering preliminary 
preparation for the work in professional schools. These pro- 
visions could never have been brought to their present state 
of development without social justification rather than 
strictly individual justification. There is a growing convic- 
tion that much advantage will accrue to the community at 
large from suitable training programs, on somewhat lower 
levels, along industrial, agricultural, commercial, and domes- 
tic lines. The needs of both the individual and the community 
appear to be equally fulfilled by vocational training. 

The development of facilities for vocational training. Con- 
sciousness of the needs referred to and doubtless other 
motives, space for review of which cannot be taken, have 
stimulated development of facilities for vocational training. 
The introduction of commercial courses into its offerings 
was the high school’s most notable occupational expan- 
sion before the opening of the present century. There were 
also, in the later decades of the nineteenth century, occa- 
sional offerings in the practical arts, assumed at the time to 
be vocationally significant. Manual training, for example, 
made its appearance in the eighties, sometimes in separate 
high schools known as ‘“manual-training high schools,” 
sometimes as offerings in high schools already in operation. 
It had its earliest advocacy on vocational grounds, but there 
was a remarkable shift in this regard, and its place in the 
curriculum is now not often supported by any direct bearing 
it may have on vocational preparation. Without doubt, 
however, there are still those who have not been thoroughly 
disillusioned on this score. Since the opening of the twentieth 
century and before Federal stimulation under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, a number of technical and other high schools 
had taken steps toward genuine vocationalization. 
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The beginnings referred to do not include a number of early 
provisions of vocational education (other than the time- 
honored trade apprenticeship) which, with those already 
described, provided the precedents and laid the foundations 
for the more recent rapid development of facilities for voca- 
tional training on the secondary-school level. Among these 
were separate trade schools (full or part time), maintained 
as parts of school systems, under private auspices, or in 
industrial plants. 

Rapid development under Federal aid for vocational educa- 
tion. In 1917 the Smith-Hughes Act, providing Federal aid 
to the states for vocational education, was passed by Congress 
and became a law. Its passage came after several-years of 
effort in its behalf and with the support of labor, of industrial 
interests, and of a national society for the promotion of 
industrial education. The act requires that every dollar dis- 
tributed by the Federal government is to be matched by an 
additional dollar appropriated by the state or the local com- 
munity. Moneys thus allotted and matched by the states are 
to be expended only for the salaries of teachers of subjects 
pertaining to trade and home economics and of teachers and 
directors of agricultural subjects, and in training teachers of 
these subjects. Buildings and equipment must be provided 
by the state or the locality. The provisions for financial aid 
were not extended to commercial education. 

Expansion of education under the Smith-Hughes Act has 
been rapid indeed (see Fig. 45). During the six years of its 
operation up to and including 1925, the enrollment in all types 
of federally aided schools rose to about two thirds of a 
million, and the three types of schools, evening, part-time, 
and all-day, enrolled by 1925, respectively, 190,388, 319,020, 
and 146,094 in both sexes.! From 1918 to 1923 the total 
expenditure under the law for all types of vocational schools, 
not including teacher-training institutions, rose from ap- 

1 (48), p. 36. 
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Fic. 45. Enrollment in federally aided schools, by type of school, by years 
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proximately $2,600,000 to almost $15,000,000. Of the latter 
amount somewhat more than half was from local sources, the 
remainder coming from state and Federal sources combined. 
This is nothing short of an astounding development and 
justifies the more extended consideration to be accorded each 
of the several types. 


II. THE TYPES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Full-time trade courses. A number of schools are providing 
training on the full-time basis for trades or other industrial 
occupations. Among these are high schools, technical high 
schools, and vocational or trade schools under a variety of 
public auspices, private trade schools conducted for profit, 
schools in industries, and so on. No comprehensive study of 
the present state of development of such work has been made; 
hence it is impossible to report adequately upon its extent 
and variety. It is possible, however, to report on the extent 
of provision of federally aided day-unit trade courses, which 
are short-unit courses of the intensive type; that is, in such 
courses students are given intensive occupational training 
over short periods, rather than over a period of years. This 
is shown in Fig. 46. These data do not include the less in- 
tensive long-course offerings in those forms of trade and 
industrial training which the Federal administration does not 
foster, but which are sometimes supported wholly from state 
or local funds. Additional information as to the extent of 
the federally aided training is to be found in the fact that 
by 1923 the total enrollment in the courses was more than 
34,000, all but about 6000 of them boys. These courses are 
made available in a variety of types of institutions, — high 
schools, technical high schools, trade or vocational schools, 
junior high schools, and certain other special types, — but 
most frequently in trade or vocational schools and high 


schools. 
1 (48) p. 16. 
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Part-time codperative courses. There has appeared in recent 
years a type of provision for vocational education the major 
feature of which is codperation between school and industry. 
The precedent for the type was set by Dean Schneider, 


Number 
Courses 020 40 60 60 100170 40 
Machine shop 138 
c. Auto 103 
3. Printing os) 
4, Carpentry ml 
5. Electricity 48 
6.Pattern-making 38 
T.Cabinet-making 34 
8.Sheet metal 3k 
9.Drafting 28 
10. Drafting (machine) ral 
LL. Millwork at 
12. Dressmaking (commercial) 17 
13, Woodworking 15 
14.Millinery (trade) 1] 
15, Plumbing 10 


16.Electricity (powerplant and testing) 10 
IT. Drafting (architectural) 8 
18.Bricklaying 5 


O 20 40 60 8&0 100 170 140 


Fic. 46. Numbers of principal day-unit trade courses in the United States, 
1924. (Adapted from (10), p. 4) 


who first put it into operation on an extended scale in engi- 

neering courses in the University of Cincinnati in 1906. The 

first application of the plan on the secondary-school level 

was that in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, where it was insti- 

tuted in 1908. According to the plan now in operation there 

a boy spends two years in full-time high-school work in 
[ 806 } 
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English, arithmetic, algebra, civics, and free-hand and me- 
chanical drawing. To test out his interest and capabilities 
under actual working conditions he spends a preliminary 
summer in the shops of the industry which he plans to en- 
ter. During the next two school years he spends alternate 
weeks in these shops, under working conditions, and in the 
high school. Among the subjects in the curriculum during 
part-time years are English, economics, shop mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, mechanics of machines, free-hand and 
mechanical drawing, and physical training. This list of 
subjects cannot show the practice of relating the content to 
the work done by pupils in the plant. Each boy is paired with 
another who is at work in the industry during the weeks the 
first boy is in school and who is in school during the weeks 
the first boy is in the industry. For the weeks they were at 
work in 1922 the boys received pay at the following rates per 
hour: third year, 20 cents; fourth year, 25 cents. Other 
details of the plan are the signing of an agreement by parents 
and manufacturer, the employment of a director who super- 
vises and codrdinates the school work and shop work, and the 
participation by the boys in the athletic and other social life 
of the high school.! 

The codperative plan has commended itself to other com- 
munities, and a considerable number have adopted it, al- 
though they have not followed it in all minor details. In 1923 
Miss Turner included reports from twenty-three codperative 
courses in secondary institutions, among them the Industrial 
School of Beverly, Massachusetts, the Southbridge Voca- 
tional School in the same state, the Haaren and Newtown 
high schools in New York City, the Technical High School 
and the Trade School in Providence, Rhode Island, the high 
schools of Cincinnati, and the high school at York, Pennsyl- 
vania. The advantages of the plan have been well epitomized 


1 Description based on Matthew R. McCann (24), on Jennie M. Turner (45), 
pp. 248-251, and on correspondence. 
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by Bawden, whose summary, with some omissions of less 
important items, is quoted here: ! 


1. The safeguards thrown about young people in their places of 
employment, through the supervision exercised by the school and 
the codperation of employers, show an almost unbelievable im- 
provement over the conditions hitherto characterizing the em- 
ployment of minors in many places. 

2. The codperative plan makes it possible for some boys and 
girls to continue in school, because of wages earned on half 
time,.. .. 

3. The plan would doubtless induce some to remain in school 
because the school work is thus made more interesting and the 
student can see a more direct relation between schooling and the 
promotion of his own interests. ... 

6. The opportunity to engage in gainful employment on half 
time, under suitable auspices, has a definite prevocational [ex- 
ploratory] value, assisting young persons to discover their tastes 
and probable aptitudes. ' 

7. The successful operation of a codperative school or class 
affords a convincing demonstration that a reasonable amount of 
work, under proper conditions, can be made to contribute defi- 
nitely to the development of youth, instead of being...a de- 
moralizing, disheartening, and stunting influence. 

8. The plan gives the student, at the very least, a foothold in 
some industry or occupation so that he does not feel lost when the 
time comes to leave school and take up the responsibilities of 
self-support. 

9. It should be emphasized that this plan does not neglect the 
need for general education, but insures each individual an amount 
of cultural and liberalizing education sufficient to serve as a 
foundation for further study if he finds it possible to continue his 
education.... 


To this impressive list of advantages may be added, for 
those instances of its operation in high schools, the democrat- 
izing influence of bringing together in the same institution 
those who are receiving such training and those who are pur- 


1 William T. Bawden (4), pp. 4-5. 
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suing other high-school work. A difficulty of the plan is that. 
in actual practice ‘tthe conditions which make for the most 
efficient production do not make for the most efficient instruc- 
tion.”! In common with the full-time trade courses it has a 
limitation: because of the tendencies to specialization in in- 
dustry it cannot take care of the vocational-training needs of 
all those who will enter industrial pursuits. 

Corporation apprentice schools. Another type of training 
for trades on the secondary-school level is that often main- 
tained for apprentices by corporations. Schools differ as to 
the proportions of time given to instruction and to work in 
the plant. There is variation from school to school also in the 
duration of the periods of apprenticeship. One writer, re- 
porting in 1921, listed fifty-seven corporations as main- 
taining apprentice schools.2 Miss Turner received reports 
from thirty-three such schools enrolling a total of more than 
3000 apprentices, the numbers ranging from 5 to 960. Other 
corporations failed to report on the numbers enrolled. The 
data cited do not include apprentice schools of railroad com- 
panies, of which there are a number. Some of the occupations 
for which training is provided are machinist, die and tool 
maker, pattern-maker, draftsman, electrician, and electrical 
tester, molder, founder, sheet-metal worker, carpenter, printer, 
and telegrapher. These apprentice schools do not compre- 
hend, of course, all industrial training afforded by corpora- 
tions, since the highly skilled occupations listed above include 
only a small fraction of all the occupations represented, most 
of which are semi-skilled or only slightly skilled. For the 
latter much briefer periods of training are sufficient. 

The objection usually registered by those who criticize the 


- corporation apprentice-school idea is that the employer can- 


not take a sufficiently disinterested attitude toward the train- 


ef 1 Charles A. Prosser and Charles R. Allen (81), p. 226. 
2 Carl D. Davis (8), pp. 117-118. 
3 Turner (45), pp. 397-399. 
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ing to assure that the best interests of the minor apprentice 
will always be conserved : there is the danger of exploitation 
of the apprentice. This challenge has been put forward not 
only by representatives of labor but also by others who have 
the interests of youth and society at heart. If such schools are 
properly conducted they should be beneficial to all interests 
concerned; namely, the apprentice, the employing corpora- 
tion, and the community at large. 

Meaning of the decline of apprenticeship for vocational educa- 
tion. In a preceding paragraph reference was made to the 
fact that full-time trade courses and part-time coéperative 
courses cannot take care of the vocational-training needs of 
all those who must enter industrial pursuits. This is a conse- 
quence of the advent of machine production and its accom- 
panying specialization of occupation, because of which the 
handicraft stage in industry is passing away. This tendency 
may be clearly seen in the following ratios worked out by 
Douglas! between the numbers of apprentices and the num- 
bers employed in manufacturing and mining in the United 
States for certain census years from 1860 to 1910: 


YEAR RATIO 
UCTS ie cnet acl iw ae Rete Mate ore ie 2 Xs 1 to 33 
I c= are ee aie aah a alae PRS Rar 5! ach Tears baer os 1 to 87 
TROON RS. TURE et alte ae ge te 1 to 62 
VETO RE oe Reentry RN eee eee oe Ser SRS 1 to 88 
O10 on crea pee ho gon ae ee 1 to 98 


The extent to which specialization prevails with us may be 
appreciated in part from the results of an investigation re- 
ferred to by the same writer, in which it was found that in 
189 plants in twenty industries in Chicago 31.1 per cent of 
the employees were unskilled, 41.2 per cent were low-grade 
skilled, and 27.7 per cent were high-grade skilled. The low- 
grade skilled were those ‘“‘who could pick up their work 
in a few days. Over two thirds of [all] the workers could, 


1 Paul H. Douglas (11), p. 74. 
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therefore, be regarded as practically unskilled.”! The sig- 
nificance for vocational training of this momentous shift is 
recognized by the same writer. He says:? 


... The division of labor was the real destroyer of apprentice- 
ship. Industry developed so many subdivisions that all-round 
training was both expensive and useless. This same obstacle 
confronts any scheme for industrial education today. Many 
loose-thinking advocates of vocational education have ignored 
this fact and have assumed that there is a limitless demand for 
skilled workers. Such is not the case. Modern industry does not 
require a large percentage of all-round skilled workmen. The vast 
majority of jobs can be learned in the space of a few days or, at 
the most, in a few weeks. 


The “vestibule” school. Two notable adaptations of training 
to the needs of the new industrial situation have been made. 
They are (1) the provision of organized facilities for training 
within the industry itself and (2) the expansion of our public 
educational facilities to include day and evening part-time 
continuation classes. However, it should be stated that pro- 
visions of the second sort, as will be seen, have been made 
with a wider concept of function in mind than industrial 
training in the restricted sense only. 

It is safe to say that there is no industrial plant of any size 
which does not afford preparation of some sort for newly in- 
ducted inexperienced employees. This, when not organized, 
may be by direction, by suggestion, or by help from foremen 
or others. In recent years there has been in many plants a 
shift from ‘‘ pick-up” methods of training on the job toward 
organized schools or departments that undertake systemati- 
cally to train new employees for their tasks or to train others 
previously employed who are transferred from one task to 
another requiring different skills. These schools are often re- 
ferred to as ‘‘vestibule” schools. Some notion of the rapidity 
and recency of this development may be gained from data 


1 Ibid. p. 119. ? Ibid. p. 109. 
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concerning the membership of business concerns in the Na- 
tional Association of Corporation Schools, which increased in 
number from 37 to 146 in the seven years from 1918 to 1920.! 
As stated by Douglas, these figures are ‘‘not a complete index 
of the actual number of corporation schools,” but they do 
show ‘‘a heightened interest in the general idea of corporate 
training for employees.”’?. Among the number are some which 
have provided the apprentice schools referred to above or 
which have provided both this type and the special intensive 
type here being considered. 

The continuation school. Although the continuation school 
is far from exclusively vocational, nevertheless it has such 
important relationships to industry that it may appropriately 
be dealt with under this head. Even though much of the 
work is general, the fact that the continuation program has 
been instituted for those who are employed is enough to war- 
rant its consideration here. The precedent for development 
of continuation education in this country was afforded by 
Germany, whose provisions for such schools were mentioned 
in Chapter VII. 

This type of education has had a rapid development in 
America in recent years; in fact, its growth has far exceeded 
that for all-day vocational schools (see Fig. 45). For pur- 
poses of consideration it may be divided into (1) part-time 
education and (2) evening continuation education. The first 
of these has been made compulsory in a number of states. It 
is designated as ‘“‘part-time”’ because the young worker to 
whom the law applies is released for school attendance during 
a minimum number of working hours. Evening continuation 
schools usually serve older workers, especially in states mak- 
ing part-time attendance compulsory for younger employees. 
It is doubtless already apparent that the stimulus of Federal 
aid accounts for the rapid recent growth of continuation edu- 
cation. It likewise had much to do with the rapidly increas- 

1 Douglas (11), p. 215. 2 Ibid. 
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ing prevalence of compulsory part-time laws in the states. 
Before 1919 only two states — Wisconsin (1911) and Penn- 
sylvania (1915) — had enacted such laws; but during the 
two years 1919 and 1920 and shortly after the Smith-Hughes 
Act became operative, sixteen more states enacted them. By 
1924 the total number of states having continuation laws in 
operation was twenty-seven, of which only six were not com- 
pulsory in the sense (1) of requiring districts with certain 
minimum numbers of children falling in part-time classifica- 
tions to maintain continuation work and (2) of requiring at- 
tendance within certain age limits. The most common 
practices are to require attendance of employed children 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age or from fourteen to 
eighteen, and the number of hours per week of required at- 
tendance ranges from four to eight, with the two most fre- 
quent requirements at these two extremes. 

_ The nature of the work done can be judged to some extent 
from the distribution of classes by type of work in nineteen 
cities as reported by Harry B. Smith, whose data are presented 
in Table XXIX. The purpose of trade-extension classes is | 


TABLE X XIX. NUMBERS OF CLASSES AND NUMBERS OF PUPILS IN 
Part-Time SCHOOLS IN NINETEEN CITIES GROUPED BY THE TYPE OF 
WorkK DONE 2 


TYPE OF WORK CLASSES PupPIiLs 

General continuation ....... 918 7,044 
rade-extension 23) 20.564 6 3). 237 3,884 
Trade-preparatory ......-. 202 5,522 
rade NUING oe. seit eA, 470 2,182 
Mome-making 9h <3. 4h al ol a Gee 8 304 4,071 
GOMMELCIAlee i ce Pee Mastkeiorese sae!’ 2278 3,293 
TROLG ABRs cok tcetee nok are | le 2,358 25,996 


1 Lynn E. Stockwell (41). 
2 Adapted from Tables XLI and XLII in (27), pp. 91-92. 
3 No report from two cities. 
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assumed to be further training for the work in which the 
pupil is employed; the purpose of trade-preparatory classes 
is training for work which he plans to enter. The names of 
the remaining types are somewhat more self-explanatory. 
These names are doubtless not always completely represen- 
tative of the content included; but they are sufficiently so 
to afford assurance of the approximate accuracy of interpre- 
tations based on them to the effect that by far the most 
frequent type is general continuation training, that the next 
most frequent type is trade-finding and home-making, and 
that trade-extension, trade-preparatory, and commercial 
classes follow these with frequencies almost equivalent. 


TABLE XXX. NUMBERS IN A TOTAL OF TWENTY-TWO CITIES IN WHICH 
CERTAIN SUBJECTS ARE OFFERED IN PART-TIME CLASSES ! 


(Only subjects appearing four times or oftener are reported) 


GROUPS AND SUBJECTS NUMBER GROUPS AND SUBJECTS NUMBER 
General-education subjects awit gar see 6 
English 19 attern-making 4 
Civics . 19 Technical and related subjects 
Hygiene . 16 : ‘ 
Acithietio ile. 13 Mechanical drawing 10 
General mathematics 6 Shop mathematics 7 
Histor yee ae are 6 d ; 
Commercial geography 6 2 omenasang subjects 
Spelling . 6 Sewing 10 
Current events . 4 Cooking . 8 
Writing 4 Millinery 6 
Trade subjects Commercial subjects 
Electrical construction . he Typewriting . 12 
Drafting . : 12 Bookkeeping 10 
Machine shop 10 Salesmanship ¢ 
Woodworking 10 Business practice . 5 
Printing . 10 Office-training . . 5 
Sewing 7 Stenography . 4 
Cooking . 6 Business English . 4 
Millinery 6 Business arithmetic . . 4 


1 Adapted from Tables LXII-LXVI in (27), pp. 133-137. 
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Subjects and subject groups offered, as shown in Table 
XXX, are also significantly descriptive of the movement. 
This table does not include a wide variety of subjects which 
are offered in fewer than four cities. 

The objectives of continuation schools and classes are, like 
those of other types of schools, not always definitely formu- 
lated. They are in part to be inferred from the types of work 
done, as these have already been reported. There is, never- 
theless, a good deal of overlapping of acknowledged purpose 
among these types. For instance, although more often than 
otherwise the general continuation classes aim at “improving 
general education” and ‘improving citizenship,’’ in some 
cities they are reported as “‘caring for trade needs,” affording 
“prevocational help,’ and also sometimes striving for ‘‘mixed 
objectives.” ! 

The esteem in which part-time education is held by edu- 
cational leaders as an element of a complete program of 
secondary education may be seen in the following summary 
of recommendations of the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education as made in a special report deal- 
ing with the subject: 


1. That all those types of part-time work which meet the needs 
of the community be incorporated into the high-school organiza- 
tion as early as possible. 

2. That a department of vocational guidance, including employ- 
ment supervision, be established in every high school. 

3. That the establishment of continuation education be made 
compulsory. 

4. That continuation attendance be made compulsory up to 
the age of 18, exception being made for those who have completed 
the secondary-school course. 

5. That the continuation group be administered as a part of 
the high-school system. 

6. That attendance at continuation classes be required for not 
less than 8 hours a week or 320 hours a year. 

1 (27), pp. 255-259. 
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7, That continuation education be sufficiently comprehensive 
in scope to include all seven of the objectives set forth by this 
commission.! 

8. That attendance at continuation classes be in the day time 
and be counted in the legal hours at which minors may be 
employed. 

9. That in cities and towns having only one high school, the 
continuation group be located in that school. 

10. That in cities having more than one high school, the con- 
tinuation group be located in that school, or other schools, whose 
location is favorable, instead of establishing separate continuation 
schools.” 


The significance of continuation education as a part of a 
democratic school system must be apparent without argu- 
ment. It is emphasized in the following brief quotations from 
two important treatments of vocational education. Prosser 
and Allen say :* 


The strongest advocates of the full-time day [vocational] school, 
whether coéperative or non-codperative, must admit that it can 
never become a serious factor in promoting the broad aims of 
vocational education. ... This is not because such schools cannot 
do good work and have not, in many cases, done good work? It is 
because at no time can they reach more than a very limited 
number of people. They can only deal, in fact, with the margin 
between the group that goes to high school on the one hand, 
and the group that goes to work on the other. This margin is 
small and must always be small. Hence, far more important 
from the standpoint of the welfare of democracy are the exten- 


sion schools which deal with the great mass of people already 
employed. 


To Douglas ‘‘the whole movement . . . is a most significant 
step in the abolition of the break between school and industry 
and in extending partial educational control over the child for 
an additional period of time.’ 4 


1 See Chapter IV of this book. 3 Prosser and Allen (81), pp. 230-231. 
2 (26), p. 19. 4 Douglas (11), p. 265. 
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Vocational agriculture. The importance of training in agri- 
culture for the occupation of farming was emphasized in the 
chapter dealing with theproblems of rural secondary education. 
There it was in effect contended that training for farming was 
warranted by the fact that it is one of the two dominant occupa- 
tions in rural territory (the other being home-making), because 
a large proportion of boy graduates of rural high schools re- 
turn to the farm, and because a large majority of those who 


_ have taken the courses in agriculture are at work on farms. 


A good deal of progress in vocational agriculture in high 
schools had been made before the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917. This does not mean that all the states 
had made long strides in this direction, but that much had 
been done in a number of states. For instance, under an act 
passed by the Minnesota legislature in 1909, ten high schools 
were subsidized to introduce three lines of training — agricul- 
ture, home economics, and shop work. During the first year 
of operation the enrollment in courses in agriculture was 266. 
The intent of this work was vocational, although this purpose 
was not always fulfilled during the earlier stages of develop- 
ment. During succeeding years the number of schools offer- 
ing vocational agriculture was increased, until in the fall of 
1916, the year before the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
one hundred and fifty-six high schools maintained such de- 
partments. During this school year there was a total enroll- 
ment of 5350 in specialized courses bearing such names as 
field crops, animal husbandry, farm mechanics, soils, horti- 
culture, dairying, and farm economics. This represents more 
than a tenth of the total enrollment in state high schools for 
the year, which was almost 46,000. 

The growth of vocational agriculture under Federal subsidy 
in the country as a whole is shown in the increase in this 
enrollment from 15,453 in 1918 to 86,355 in 1925 (see Fig. 47). 
Considering that this has been a period of financial strin- 
gency, especially for the farmer, this is a notable growth. 
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Most of this enrollment was in all-day courses; but during 
the last few years of the period it included the number in 
short-unit, part-time, and evening courses, the last-named 
being designed for adult farmers. Most of this growth under 
Federal aid has been in high-school departments, although 
there has been some growth in special schools of agriculture. 
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Fig. 47. Enrollment in federally aided agricultural schools by years from 
1918 to 1925. (From (48), p. 58, Diagram XVI, with additions to 1925 
from (16), pp. 144-145, Table 3) 


The pupils in the all-day agriculture departments devote from 
90 to 180 minutes per day to the work in agriculture and the re- 
mainder of their time is spent in pursuing academic subjects of the 
high-school program of studies. ... In addition to the school in- 
struction there must be, under the provisions of the Federal 
vocational education act, at least six months of directed or super- 
vised practice in agriculture. In most states this takes on the form 
of ‘““home-project’”’ work...and...has been quite generally ac- 
cepted as the most effective type of vocational instruction for youth 
from 14 to 18 years of age who are attending high school and at the 
same time maintaining close contact with the home farm. 


1 George A. Works in United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 19 


(1923), p. 4. 
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Home economics. As in the case of agriculture, there had 
been a significant development of home economics in a num- 
ber of states before the Smith-Hughes Act went into effect in 
1918. The growth under the provisions of this act is shown 
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Fig. 48. Enrollment in federally aided home-economics schools by years 
from 1918 to 1925. (From (48), p. 297, Diagram X XVII, with additions 
to 1925 from (16), pp. 144-145, Table 3) 


in Fig. 48, the enrollment in all types (all-day, part-time, and 
evening) beginning with 30,799 in 1918 and reaching 151,074 
by 1925. 

The growth during the period covered might have been 
much more rapid than this, if just before the passage of the 
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act the words ‘‘home economics” had not by a parliamen- 
tary maneuver been inserted between the words “trade and 
industrial” in every section of the measure applying to 
“trade and industrial subjects,” so that all the provisions 
of these sections now apply to ‘‘trade, home-economics, and 
industrial subjects.” 

As a result, home economics education under the act has been 
administered ... under mandatory regulations well designed for 
trade and industrial schools but entirely unadapted to home- 
making subjects.... As no additional appropriation was made 
to compensate for the introduction of an additional field of voca- 
tional education into the law, trade and industrial education has 
been required to share its fund with home economics education. 
This has deprived the former of the same or equal support as agri- 
cultural education which was planned in the original bill and 
given the latter funds entirely inadequate to meet the growing 
demand for the training of home-makers, particularly through 
extension classes for those already employed in homes and in 
wage-earning pursuits.! 


That training for home-making in public schools is not 
limited to training going forward under Federal subsidy may 
be seen in the fact that the total enrollment of girls in home 
economics in public secondary schools in 1921-1922 was 
304,981,? which is equivalent to 25.5 per cent, or more than 
a fourth, of all girls enrolled in these schools in that year. By 
contrast, the enrollment under the Smith-Hughes provisions 
in 1922 was 118,708, of whom 28,987 were in all-day schools. 

Those conversant with the field are aware that certain of 
the leaders in home economics prefer to have the usual home- 
making courses in the high school looked upon as general 
education rather than as vocational education. There is 
doubtless a good deal to be said for this view — enough to 
warrant its retention. On the other hand, in an undeniable 

1 Prosser and Allen (81), pp. 455-456. 


2 Statistics of Public High Schools, 1921-1922, United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 7 (1924), p. 58. 
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sense it is appropriate to look upon it as vocational, since, if 
the training is valuable, it should be helpful in the discharge 
of the responsibilities of the home-making occupation, into 
which sooner or later most women are drawn. For these this 
training is as vocational as is the work in preparation for 
trade dressmaking for the group entering this particular 
occupation. It isin this sense that the enrollment in courses 
in home economics available in the usual high school has been 


_referred to in this discussion of vocational training. 


Education for business occupations. It was reported in 
Chapter I that certain commercial subjects were the first 
of the nonacademic branches to be adopted at all frequently 
as high-school offerings. This was decades before the opening 
of the present century. Since that time these subjects have 
assumed a prominent place in the high-school program of stud- 
ies, as may be seen in the following totals of enrollment in cer- 
tain commercial subjects reported for the year 1921-1922 by 
the United States Bureau of Education: ! 


IBOOKKCED Ing: Mee Te let t cte anes a te ees auy ars 270,517 
iiort Nene ern eee A ca 4) oe Set nition cB Le 191,901 
May De WLiLlN Cer mmr Pad ho Lic cibcere eure Va polos aul 281,524 
Womimercialarithmetic 50. . so . als 6 whe ee 31,688 
Gamimerciallaw ae weak. . he sietew te Re ete ees a wt 19,611 
Wommercial ceographyer. 2) 0 a tes, bs ee 86,616 
Pe ormmeTCialeniShOlV woe ates eo (lay eencate aon Ye Whew 8,307 
eriinatistil [eee wee it aie vce ke ee a vy om 36,667 
Other commercial subjects .<-~ - 5: 5... 28,248 


The significance of these large enrollments becomes more ap- 
parent if one bears in mind that the total enrollment reported 
for public high schools in the same year was 2,155,460. Some 
notion of the rapid increase in recent years may be gained by 


reference to the enrollment in 1915 of 39,816 in bookkeeping, 


the first subject named in the list. It is worth remembering, 


1 Statistics of Public High Schools, 1921-1922, United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 27 (1924), p. 47. 
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too, that the rapid increase during this interval of years was 
not directly stimulated by Federal aid, as was the case with 
trade and industrial education, agricultural training, and to 
some extent even home economics. The expansion as re- 
ported does not include commercial work in part-time and 
evening continuation schools and classes, which has been 
touched on in an earlier section, nor night high schools which 
sometimes offer work of this nature. 

Commercial education of secondary-school grade is also 
being provided under private auspices. While, as Lyon has 
shown,' training of this sort under public control has gained 
at a much more rapid rate than that under private control, 
the numbers of schools and students enrolled in private com- 
mercial schools is still large both in gross and relatively. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1918 the number of schools reporting to the 
United States Bureau of Education? increased from 3738 to 
890. The number of students reported increased from 91,549 
to 289,579, or more than three times the number for the 
earlier year. Of the 1917-1918 enrollment 182,614 were in 
day schools and the remainder, more than a third of all, 
in night schools. The distribution of this enrollment by 
courses was as follows: 


NUMBER 
COURSE ENROLLED 
RPOMMETOIAL os ce a ee 69,520 
Stenographie; ¢ (gos Baten ki) See 152,402 
Combined “st. <> 2c dete ek: See ee ee 48,481 
Telegraphy; (wire), stack) ak ha See ee Bee 4,915 


These data do not include enrollments in commercial courses 
(1) in 110 denominational and Y.M.C.A. schools, which 
totaled 19,056 in the same year, and (2) in private high schools 
and academies. To illustrate the enrollment by subjects in 
the latter group of institutions it may be reported that 
18,488 students were taking bookkeeping and 22,011 were 


1 Leverett S. Lyon (23), pp. 1-3. 
* United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 41 (1919), p. 5. 
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taking typewriting, the two subjects which had the largest 
total registrations of students. 

The total number of students pursuing commercial sub- 
jects is therefore very large. It is doubtless incorrect to 
assume that the vocational motive is operative with all who 
are enrolled. The proportions not motivated on vocational 
grounds are perhaps larger for public high schools, private 
high schools, and academies than for the private commercial 
schools. This motive must, nevertheless, be the dominant 
one in all groups, and it is therefore appropriate to include 
this work, as is here done, in describing the extent and types 
of vocational education. 

Other opportunities for occupational training of secondary- 
school grade. Among the branches of occupational training 
may be mentioned the opportunities for specialization in 
music and the other arts occasionally afforded in large high 
schools. This specialization sometimes turns out to be in the 
nature of vocational preparation. Up to 1923-1924 curricula 
in preparation for rural-school teaching were set up in the 
high schools of twenty-three states. In four states this work 
is open only to high-school graduates and is thus adminis- 
tered for students on a level above that of the traditional 
secondary school.! This isa level equivalent to that of train- 
ing for the semi-professions referred to in Chapter VII in dis- 
cussing the junior college. In other states the requirements 
for entrance to the work are either two or three years of high- 
school work. Reference may be made here also to preparation 
for college, which was referred to in Chapter IV as analogous, 
for those who go on to higher institutions, to occupational 
training for those who do not continue beyond the high-school 
level. Although somewhat appropriate, it is not customary 
to regard this type of specialization as falling within the 
field of occupational education. 


1 Mabel Carney (6). 
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III. PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The lines of vocational training. School authorities under- 
taking the establishment of a program of vocational training 
at once face a number of important problems, some of which 
will be briefly reviewed here. One of these pertains to the 
occupations for which training is to be provided. For what 
occupations or groups of occupations shall the school or 
system set up training programs? It is apparently unwise to 
proceed without careful study of the situation. One method 
used in this connection is a study of the occupational choices 
of pupils. An instance of this was Ayres’s study of occupa- 
tional choices of all thirteen-year-old pupils in Springfield, 
Illinois: The nature of the data resulting from a study of 
occupational choices has been illustrated in that part of 
Chapter III dealing with the interests of secondary-school 
pupils, although the particular study drawn upon was not 
made with a view to determining the lines of occupational 
training to be provided. Among the inadequacies of this as 
the sole method of investigation is one pointed out by Ayres 
himself in reporting his study, that aspirations of youth are 
often far beyond the realizations of maturity. Related to 
this is the large proportion of young people whose choices 
change as they grow older. 

Another method is that of surveying the occupations of 
the community for the purpose of locating those for which 
training is practicable and should be provided. This method 
is now in frequent use. In connection with some of these sur- 
veys a study of the extent of migration of the population has 
been included. Where the population is found to be a rapidly 
shifting one it seems desirable to select for early recognition 
in the vocational program the occupations represented in 
many communities and over wide areas; where the shift of 
population and the turnover of workers are not too great it 


1 Leonard P. Ayres (8), chap. xiii, pp. 123-140. 
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should also be possible to recognize the dominant occupations 
of the community even when, as is sometimes the case, they 
are somewhat peculiar to the community concerned. AlI- 
4 though this method is preferable to that of endeavoring to 
map out the vocational program on the basis of occupational 
- choices, it is even better to give consideration to both. Some 

combination of both procedures would more nearly assure us 
_ a joining of the needs and interests of the individual and of 
the community of which he is a member. 

In considering this problem of the broad fields in which 
occupational training should be provided, it is pertinent to 
mention that. home-making is common to all communities, 
that business occupations engage the interests of large pro- 
portions of the population in all but the smallest communi- 
ties, and that agriculture is a chief occupation in all rural 
communities. } 

Make-up of vocational training. A second important prob- 
lem of vocational training concerns its make-up. This prob- 
lem may be thought of as having two aspects, corresponding 
to the two questions Of what shall it be constituted? and 
Where shall it appear with respect to the period of general 
training? The content of vocational training is more fre- 
quently than otherwise classified under two heads: (1) that 
which is intended to give the skills needed and (2) that which 
provides the related knowledge necessary for the most in- 
telligent application of the skills. It is inexplicable that the 
specialists in vocational training, especially in trade and 
industrial subjects, have not more often proposed a third 
constituent in the way of (8) the social and economic knowl- 
edge peculiar to an occupational growp. This constituent is 
much less often omitted from the training programs in other 
fields. For’instance, those who propose curricula in the prepa- 
ration for farming often urge that in addition to skill in actual 
farming operations and the necessary knowledge of agricul- 
ture and the related sciences, the farmer needs special under- 
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standing of the problems of rural social and economic life — 
an understanding in excess of that required of the non-farming 
population. Some understanding and appreciation of the 
problems of rural life are required of all of us as intelligent 
citizens, but the farmer has need of more intensive knowledge 
in this field. Similarly, although all of us have need of some 
understanding and appreciation of the social and economic 
problems of trade and industrial life (for example, the history 
and service of labor organizations), the worker in industry 
has need of intensive knowledge in this field in excess of that 
required by those in nonindustrial employment. Perhaps 
those who propose the first two constituents named have it in 
mind that this type of training would be included on the 
rim of the related information or as a part of general civic 
training. If so, exception need not be taken on this ground 
to their proposals. The essential thing is that this special 
need be recognized in the training program. 

The methods of determining the specific content of voca- 
tional-training programs now generally recommended are 
trade analysis or job analysis. Although their respective 
advocates see what they believe are vital differences between 
the methods, they have in common the characteristic of ob- 
serving the occupation itself to find the things done, which 
are in turn the activities in which training is to be given. It 
is possible also while making the analysis to note the related 
information pertinent to the activity. A large amount of 
such analysis has been done, more particularly in the fields 
of trade and industry. 

Having dealt briefly with the question of what should go 
into vocational training, we may say a word concerning 
where this special training should be given with respect to 
the period of general training. Common sense dictates that 
special vocational training be taken as late as practicable in 
the individual’s total period of training. This will mean that 
in large part and for most students it should come after the 
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period of general education. Such recommendation, however, 


does not preclude the desirability of having some training 
programs arranged to carry the general education and the 
vocational preparation forward simultaneously, if only we 
avoid confusion of objectives in these two phases of training. 
Among curricula which lend themselves to this arrangement 
are some of those which prepare for home-making, business, 
and agriculture. Among these also are full-time day trade 
curricula extending over two or more years and part-time 
codperative arrangements with curricula two or more years 
in length. Within these longer curricula it will be well to have 
the special vocational preparation more heavily weighted in 
the later years, and the general education the larger element 
in earlier years. 

When the question is raised as to what should be the order 


_ of introducing the three constituents listed above, — namely, 


training for skill, related information, and social and economic 
understanding and appreciation peculiar to the occupational 
group, — answer can be made in relation to the length of the 
curricula. If these are short and intensive, all three must, of 
course, proceed simultaneously. In longer curricula there are 
considerations recommending that the first be placed late in 
the program. Among these is the need of having the skills 
fresh for effective application on leaving school. The longer 
the interval between acquiring and applying the skills, the 
greater the loss in efficiency. Another consideration is the de- 
sirability, from the standpoint of guidance and the selection 
of the specific occupation within a group of occupations, of 
delaying the period of learning the specific skills required. 
One might, for instance, be interested in entering a business 
occupation, but not be able to decide during the first years of 
the course whether to prepare for a bookkeeping position or a 
stenographic position. Whether or not the related informa- 
tion is given simultaneously with the skills must be deter- 
mined by its immediacy to the acquirement of the skills. 
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Some, at least, could come earlier in the curriculum. The 
third constituent, being peculiar to an occupational group 
rather than to a specific occupation, may well come early in 
these longer curricula. 

The problem of separation from general education. A third 
problem — one about which many wordy battles have been 
waged — has to do with whether or not vocational education 
should be administered with general education or apart from 
it. There are those among the specialists in vocational edu- 
cation who insist on its separation from general education 
(especially general secondary education), in the belief that 
the two are so incompatible that their association will ob- 
struct genuine vocationalization. They are opposed by others 
who believe that the two should be worked out in intimate 
codperation. The issue of unified or dual administration may 
be discussed by considering it under three heads: (1) central. 
control, (2) class organization, and (8) school organization 
and housing. 

1. There is a near approach to general agreement that con- 
trol should be unified rather than dual, both as to state or- 
ganization and as to local organization. As concerns state 
control this is shown in the fact that in most states existing 
state boards of education were made the boards for vocational 
education when the states through their legislatures availed 
themselves of the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act (p. 303). 
Control in local school systems is likewise vested in the regu- 
lar board of education. An outstanding exception is afforded 
in Wisconsin, which had already in operation before the pas- 
sage of this act a separate organization including both state 
and local boards, a plan that was not subsequently modified. 
To be sure, in the local systems of most other states there are 
special officers employed to administer vocational education, 
but they are under the direction of the school board and the 
city school superintendent. The imperative need to codrdi- 
nate all educational agencies is so great that even if it is 
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sometimes deemed advisable in other respects to encourage 
separation, it is almost certain that the movement for sep- 
arate boards will not gain ground. 

2. Separation as to class organization for vocational educa- 
tion is, on the contrary, inevitable. Genuine vocationalization 
cannot be accomplished if those without vocational motive 
are enrolled in the same subjects and courses, announced as 
vocational, with those who are seeking vocational training in 
them. No plea that democracy is endangered by such separa- 
tion should have a hearing, since the confusion of general and 
vocational objectives resulting from the presence of both vo- 
cational and nonvocational students in the same vocational 
subject or course is almost certain to obliterate its vocational 
significance. This does not mean that students in longer full- 
time vocational curricula consisting in part of general courses 
may not be enrolled in these general courses with nonvoca- 
tional students: the proscription applies solely to vocational 
subjects and courses. Students in all other types of vocational 
curricula — part-time codperative, part-time continuation, 
evening, etc. — obviously must be administered with com- 
pletely separate class organization from that for the full-time 
general-school attendant. 

8. Against a high-school organization and housing that 
would endeavor to accommodate both general and vocational 
education, the advocates of separation have much to say. 
Perhaps most recurrently they disparage the ability and 
willingness of those in charge of general academic education 
to adapt the means of education to the new ends of vocational 
training. The traditional worker in general education, they 
contend, is accustomed to rigid academic requirements for 
admission, academic standards of performance, standardized 
and traditional content of courses, courses extending over 
long periods, group methods of instruction, and academic 
standards of teacher preparation, whereas what is needed for 
vocationalization is admission on ability to profit by the 
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instruction, occupational standards of performance, content 
of courses diversified and drawn directly from industry, 
course units extending over short periods, highly individual- 
ized instruction, and teachers with vocational experience 
rather than college degrees.1 Again, the mingling of voca- 
tional with nonvocational students will bring a confusion in 
which the vocational objective will be lost sight of. Related to 
this is the argument that ‘‘concentration” of the vocational- 
training program through four to six hours a day of combined 
practice and related study is not compatible with the high- 
school organization, and that high schools are not located 
where the vocational training should be made available, that 
is, near the places of employment.? In addition it is pointed 
out that the number of specialized occupations for which 
training is desirable is so large as to put out of consideration 
the possibility of providing training for all in a single school 
organization. 

The advocate of a unified organization and the “‘compre- 
hensive’”’ high school takes exception to the arguments pre- 
sented by the protagonists of separate vocational education. 
In answer to the argument on which they rely so heavily, that 
because of their traditions those in charge of general educa- 
tion are unable to adapt the means of education to vocational 
ends, he would direct attention to the fact that secondary 
education has in recent years undergone profound and rapid 
changes — that it is far from the static thing assumed in the 
criticism. Several chapters in this volume, among them 
Chapter I, bear witness to this dynamic tendency. To the 
contention that a mingling of vocational and nonvocational 
students will lead to a confusion of objectives and the defeat 
of vocationalization, he responds by asking whether the 
separatist would also have segregated schools for other major 
aims of secondary education ; for example, training for civic- 
social-moral responsibilities, training for physical efficiency, 


1 Prosser and Allen (81), p. 210. 2 Snedden (87), p. 336. 
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and training for appropriate recreational participations and 
appreciations. Eaton has aptly said that he confesses ‘a 
predilection for concentration without granting that it is 
the result of segreg#tion.’’! Touching the argument that 
high schools are not located at points where vocational train- 
ing should be made available, it may be stated that there 
were in our country in 1920 only about seventy cities with 
populations in excess of a hundred thousand. In communities 
smaller than this, which includes the great bulk of American 
cities, it would be difficult to locate a high school where it 
would not be accessible to vocational students. Thus the 
problem of separate school organization and housing for 
vocational secondary education seems to be one that for the 
most part concerns our large cities. Even for these. it is hard 
to see how the ideal of comprehensive high schools is un- 
attainable if the term ‘‘comprehensive”’ is thought of as it 
should be — from the standpoint of the particular student- 
constituency or locality, rather than from that of any single 
institution’s comprehending all lines of training, inclusive of 
all occupational specializations of secondary-school grade. 
There is no large city the population of which is not dis- 


_ tributed more or less sectionally as to economic and occupa- 


tional levels. By way of illustration the writer has in mind 
one in which the section inhabited by industrial groups could 
be served by a high school which would be satisfactorily 
comprehensive if it provided opportunities for general educa- 
tion and, in addition, emphasized clerical, home-economics, 
and industrial training, adapting industrial training to several 
dominant lines of employment which large proportions of the 
boys of this section enter. Among the types of vocational 
training made available could be all-day preparation varying 
in duration and preliminary to entrance to the occupation, 
part-time cooperative plans, and both part-time and evening 
continuation plans. The criterion here is that each high school 


17. H. Eaton (13), p. 268. 
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shall be comprehensive for the purposes of the locality it serves, 
and not in the unacceptable sense as comprehensive of all con- 
ceivable lines of specialization. This would afford a partial 
basis for division of labor among high schools ; so that in any 
large city training could be made available for a considerable 
number of specialized occupations. It might not, however, 
preclude the provision of additional separate schools, although 
the need for them would be somewhat reduced. 

Among other considerations supporting a unified secondary- 
school organization inclusive of vocational education are the 
need of intimate articulation of vocational education with gen- 
eral education, the necessity for economical organization in pro- 
viding both, and the desirability of conserving the interests of 
a democratic society. Unless a good deal, if not most, of our 
vocational education is made available where provisions for 
other secondary education are at hand, there will be the dan- 
ger that the former will tend to be administered independently 
of the latter, both as to guidance and transfer of students 
when most advisable for them and also as to articulation in 
the content of courses in the two types of schools. The argu- 
ment of economy has been well illustrated by Stuart :1 


... We have the boys in the high schools. The time has passed 
when we can offer them just academic work. We have to have 
shops equipped for vocation-finding courses and for preéngineer- 
ing training. The introduction of vocational work simply means 
better organized courses. If this same work, however, were to be 
offered in the city outside of the high school, it would mean the 
maintenance of two sets of shops and two sets of teachers. ... 
A city could not afford two ‘tA plus” sets of equipment and 
teachers, so one or the other of the sets would be almost sure to 
be deficient. 


The argument of democracy has been repeated so often in 
discussions of this sort as to make it unnecessary to go over 
it again at length. It is certain that we must, for the sake of 

1 Milo H. Stuart (44), p. 187. 
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a homogeneous society, set up as few barriers to association 
as possible between those entering the different levels of 
occupations. Making vocational training available in the 
same institution in which college preparation is also to be 
had would be conducive to homogeneity. 

One of the best of the arguments on behalf of providing 
vocational education in the “regular” high school is that 
aw rs being done. Its feasibility is being increasingly demon- 
strated, although not as generally as is desirable. At best, 
however, we need the light of more facts and experience to 
illuminate the way to final decision. Heretofore the debate 
has been too much a conflict of unconfirmed opinion with 
unconfirmed opinion. Perhaps the best judgment that may 
be ventured in the present state of our knowledge is that the 
high school should be one of the important agencies of 
vocational education. 

Other problems in vocationalizing education. There are many 
problems of vocational education in addition to the three 
which have already been discussed. A few more should at 
least be mentioned. One of these is the recruiting of satisfac- 
tory teachers. Such teachers should have had both experien- 
tial contact with the occupations they have to teach and the 
kind of training in schools which fits them for the work of 
instruction. In some fields, especially in the trades, it is hard 
to find teachers who have this equipment. The difficulty is 
enhanced by the fact that a good craftsman can earn better 
pay at his trade than in teaching. It is usually out of the 
question for teachers of the trades to meet conventional re- 
quirements as to college degrees. The best solution of the 
problem is to select persons with proper experience and per- 
sonal make-up and, through training during service, to equip 
them on the side of teaching. In other fields, especially in 
home economics and agriculture, conventional standards of 
preparation combined with experiential contact have been 
more frequently attainable. 
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The burden of costs of maintaining vocational education 
cannot be disregarded. Full-time vocational education tends 
to be more expensive per pupil than general education. 
Part-time education is less costly per pupil per year. The 
average for part-time work in a number of cities was found 
to be from $32 to $34 per pupil per year.! While this is only 
a fraction of the cost for full-time courses, the number of 
pupils involved in any universal plan is so large as to call for 
a staggering total outlay for the country as a whole. In dis- 
cussing the problem of support for vocational education, 
Snedden said, ‘“‘] have no doubt... that society will more and 
more willingly contribute to the support of these schools, if 
we can demonstrate that every hour of work done in them 
for each student is amply worth while.’’? The outlay is war- 
ranted also on grounds of affording equality of opportunity 
in education to all our youth. 

Instituting a program of vocational education precipitates 
the problem of the proper distribution of the population to the 
training opportunities and to the occupations represented. 
This calls for a program of guidance, which will be discussed 
in a later chapter. 

Finally, we may mention the attitudes toward vocational 
education (especially industrial education) of two not disin- 
terested groups: the employers, or ‘‘capital,’’ and the labor 
groups. Organizations of the former have long been known 
to favor development along these lines. Doubtless advocacy 
in this group had much to do with the early opposition of 
labor organizations to industrial training. However, in 1911 
the American Federation of Labor took its stand in support 
of industrial education, at the same time insisting that it be 
controlled and directed by public rather than by private 
agencies or corporations. While not all local unions have been 
thoroughly won over to the attitude of the national organiza- 
tion, they have been enough influenced by it to make it pos- 


1 (27), p. 68. 2 Snedden (39), p. 73. 
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sible for many school systems to set up effective plans of 
training. Insistence on public control and direction is vital 
in safeguarding the interests both of those being trained and 
of the public itself; and at the same time it affords represen- 
tation to both the groups which have special interests, that 
is, the employers and the workers. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. What considerations besides those referred to in section I 
(pp. 299-302) are to be thought of as supporting a program of 
vocational training? 


2. Make a study of the distribution of occupations entered by 
those who have left high school before completing the course, and 
ascertain any significance the data may have for the problem of 
vocational training. 


3. Through reading inquire into the attitude of labor toward 
vocational education. 


4, Make a partial or complete survey of occupations for some 
community of your acquaintance, with a view to making recom- 
mendations as to a program of vocational training. 


5. Illustrate the application of the principles which are implicit 
in the treatment of the make-up of vocational training to such 
occupations as the machinist’s trade or farming. 


6. What explanation can be given for the tendency to neglect 
the social and economic knowledge peculiar to an occupation in 
mapping out curricula in preparation for it? 


7. Is the solution suggested above for the problem of securing 
teachers for the trades to be accepted as permanent, or is there 
likelihood that the problem will come in time to be solved by 
securing teachers with both experiential contacts and relatively 
high standards of training, as has been achieved in agriculture and 
home economics? 

8. Is it desirable that the rural schools continue to recruit 
their teachers permanently from high-school normal-training 
departments? Is there temporary justification for this type of 
training? 
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Xx 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION: OTHER TYPES 


I. SPECIAL-TYPE HIGH SCHOOLS 


The special types found. He who visits high schools exten- 
sively, especially in some of our large cities, or who examines 
the names of long lists of such schools, will occasionally come 
upon institutions in the naming and establishment of which 
the intent was to provide some special type of secondary edu- 
cation. Among the names to be found are ‘‘manual-training 
high school,” ‘“‘technical high school,’ “‘mechanic-arts high 
school,’”’ ‘‘commercial high school,” ‘‘classical high school,” 
and the like. Perhaps the most common special designations 
at present are “‘commercial”’ and “‘technical,” the latter hav- 
ing in recent years displaced “‘manual training,” which was 
more in vogue during a decade or two before the opening of 
the present century. 

It is not to be understood that these terms signify any 
standard type of institution. Those bearing the same name 
do have some similarity, but variations are so wide as to 
baffle efforts at definition. The most that can be said is that 
these high schools usually lay some emphasis on the specialty 
named, but not to the exclusion of general education or even 
of other special types of education. The name ‘technical 
high school,’”’ for example, is applied at one extreme to an 
institution such as the Boys’ Technical High School of Mil- 
waukee, which had its beginning as the School of Trades, 
shortly afterwards becoming the Public School of Trades for 
Boys, and a number of years later taking its present name. 
At its inception, therefore, it was exclusively a trade school, 
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but it has more recently taken on the additional function of 
preparation for engineering colleges. The name is applied at 
the other extreme to a comprehensive high school in which the 
technical offering is given some special recognition, the special 
name being used to call attention to this emphasis rather than 
to characterize the high school as a whole. Such use of the 
name is sometimes justified by the appeal it may make to 
young people who might not otherwise avail themselves of 
the opportunities of a high-school education. 

The technical high school as a preparatory school for engi- 
neering schools. The term ‘‘technical’”” has sometimes been 
applied to high schools whose major function is thought of 
as preparation for technical and engineering schools and col- 
leges. It is significant to note in this connection that author- 
ities in engineering schools are often indifferent as to whether 
or not their students have had such preparation, or even 
indicate a preference for regular academic preparation. This 
is shown in the following tabulation of responses from fifty- 
- seven schools of engineering : ! 


NUMBER 
Preferring technical high-school preparation ..... . 13 
Preferring academic training ............. 27 
Expressing no preference ........2..2.... LZ 
Holding that advantage lies with technical graduate .. 19 
Holding that advantage lies with academic graduate. . . 20 
Holding that advantage lies neither way .. ...... 18 


It is not the purpose here to consider the merits of the two 
kinds of preparation ; but inasmuch as the question has been 
raised, it may be stated that this questionnaire is not a satis- 
factory method of obtaining an answer to it. The author re- 
calls in this connection the statement of the dean of a school 
of engineering who said he preferred the high-school graduate 
who had had four years of Latin. From what we know of the 
high selective value of this subject, and in view of the tend- 


1 Committee Report on Technical and Vocational Courses of Study, p. 21. 
Newark High School Men’s Association, 1921. 
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ency of less capable boys to avoid it and to take work in the 
industrial arts instead, it should be expected that, on the aver- 
age, the technical graduate would not do so well in the higher 
institution. This is because he is less capable, however, and 
not because of the work he has had. The real test would be 
in a comparison of the success in schools of engineering and 
in subsequent employments of boys equally capable who had 
pursued the different curricula. Such a comparison might even 
show off to advantage the boy who had pursued the technical 
curriculum. Any difference would be valid, of course, whether 
the technical curriculum had been taken in a technical high 
school or in a comprehensive high school. 

Advocacy of the comprehensive high school. The drift of opin- 
ion and, to some extent, of practice has in recent years been 
away from the special-type high school and toward the com- 
prehensive high school. The issues have perhaps been best 
clarified by the Commission on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education, in whose judgment “senior high schools and 
four-year high schools of the older organizations should, as a 
rule, be of the comprehensive type. ...’” Reasons given are:! 

1. The well-organized comprehensive school can make dif- 
ferentiated education of greater value than can the special- 
type school, because it aids in a wise choice of curriculum, 
assists in readjustments when desirable, and provides for 
the wider contacts essential to true success in every vocation. . 

2. It is the prototype of a democracy in which various 
groups must have a degree of self-consciousness as groups 
and yet be federated into a larger whole through the recog- 
nition of common interests and ideals. 

3. It can provide much more effectively for health educa- 
tion, education for worthy use of leisure, and home-making 
education than can a number of small special-type schools. 

A, It renders facilities for needed and desired training more 
readily accessible. 

1 Summarized from (1), pp. 24-27, 
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5. It may be adapted to local needs. 

6. It admits of effective organization of curricula. These 
reasons are closely allied to those given in Chapter IX in 
urging the unification of the school organization, and they 
have a very similar purpose. They may be understood to be 
even more appropriate if the term “‘comprehensive” is ac- 
cepted in the same sense as there defined; that is, compre- 
hensive with relation to the community being served, rather than 
in the unacceptable sense of comprising all conceivable lines 
of specialization. To propose the comprehensive high school 
in the latter sense would be preposterous. 

Boys’ and girls’ high schools. Somewhat akin to the topic 
under discussion are boys’ and girls’ high schools under public 
auspices. There are not many of these, either in gross num- 
bers or in proportion to all others. It was stated in Chapter VI 
that only 79 such institutions were reported to the Bureau of 
Education in 1922.1 This number is only a little over half of 
1 per cent of the total of 14,056 public high schools reporting 
in that year. For the most part these high schools are in 
large cities of the East and South. They are usually advo- 
cated because they are believed (1) to encourage a singleness 
of purpose on the part of the student in attendance, thereby 
encouraging scholarship, and (2) to subtract from the social 
problems accompanying coeducation. The advantages of co- 
educational high schools most frequently mentioned are the 
financial economy effected through bringing together larger 
numbers of pupils and the normal social situation afforded by 
the presence of both sexes in a school. Since adult society is 
made up of both, the best preparation for such adult associa- 
tion is association during the period of youth. Coeducation, 
we are told, is called for by democracy. Moreover, partial 
segregation is possible in coeducational high schools by having 
some class sections enroll only boys and others enroll only girls. 
It is not likely that segregated high schools will gain in favor. 

1 (10), p. 2. 
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II. PRIVATE SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Private secondary schools not much studied. Although the 
student of secondary education will occasionally encounter 
some treatment of, or data pertaining to, private education 
on this level, he finds nowhere anything like the comprehen- 
sive consideration that is from time to time accorded public 
secondary education. Despite the fact that we are in the 
midst of what was termed in Chapter I an “era of public 
secondary education,” with even greater dominance for it 
ahead of us, private secondary education still maintains a 
substantial numerical position and, in certain circles, a per- 
severing prestige. It is unfortunate that there has been prac- 
tically no systematic study of this type of school in its 
present-day form. The treatment thus far given it in this 
book, while not negligible, has been in a sense incidental, as 
in showing its declining magnitude in comparison with public 
secondary education, or describing the foundation it laid for 
the public high-school movement. Although no great array 
of data is at hand by means of which to describe and evaluate 
private secondary education, some materials pertaining to it 
are presented. 

The extent of private secondary education. The materials 
presented in Chapter I concerning the extent of private 
secondary education pertained to the country as a whole, no 
attempt having been made there to disclose any variation in 
this respect from state to state or from section to section. 
The facts are that there are striking differences. Of all en- 
rollments in the four conventional high-school grades the 
proportion enrolled in private schools is almost twice as large 
for New England as for the entire country (see Fig. 49). It is 
somewhat increased by the registration in private schools of 
this section from other sections of the country. The propor- 
tion is not so large in the Middle Atlantic and Southern states 
as in New England; it is, however, larger than in the Central 
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states and in the West. The generalization to be made is that 
the farther west, the smaller the proportion of private-school en- 
rollment. The public-high-school movement has been so 
vigorous in the newer states as to prevent the growth 
of a private-school tradition as found in other sections. 


Groups Per Cent 
of States Or Cr ARON Baai0 vic Aa 


New England 13.9 
Middle Atlantic 9.1 
Southern 10.3 
Central 62 
5.1 
We 

Ore +4) 0 0, 10, ltevigeeis 


Fic. 49. Percentages that enrollments in private secondary schools were 
of total enrollment in secondary schools, 1921-1922. (Computed from 
data presented in (10), pp. 8-9, Table 7, and (9), pp. 5-6, Table 5) 


Western 


All 


Segregation and coeducation. There is much more segre- 
gation of the sexes in private schools than in public schools. 
For 1919-1920 the proportions of private secondary schools 
reporting to the Bureau of Education were distributed as fol- 
lows: for boys only, 18.4 per cent ; for girls only, 34.8 per cent ; 
coeducational, 46.8. Thus more than half were segregated 
schools. This is far in excess of the little more than half of 1 per 
cent of such schools in the public group, as reported above. 
During this year 56.2 per cent of all pupils in private secondary 
schools were enrolled in these segregated institutions.! 

1 Computed from data presented in (9), p. 2, Table 1. 
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Distribution to subjects. Another means of describing private 
secondary education is afforded in data pertaining to the en- 
rollments by subjects of the pupils in attendance. This 
material is more meaningful when compared with similar 
data for public high schools. The proportions of the total 


Per Cent 
sujet Group: 9) zd" 40" 6080 “100 to 
English 19.8 


Foreign 55.0 
Language 103.8 


, 64 
Mathematics 16,1 


Social IME 
Studies 62.5 


Science 66.5 


Practical 11.9 
arts AGE VES SRE Si 


Music and 40.1 
drawing 65.1 
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Fic. 50. Percentages that enrollments in certain subject groups are of 

total enrollments in public and private secondary schools, 1921-1922. 

(Black, public; in outline, private.) (Computed from data presented in 
(10), pp. 46-47, Table 32, and (9), pp. 25-26, Table 15) 


enrollment represented by those who were enrolled in English 
in 1921-1922, as shown in Fig. 50, were almost equal for the 
two types of schools. In foreign languages the private schools 
far exceeded the public schools. In mathematics and in 
music and drawing the private schools also somewhat ex- 
ceeded the public schools, although not as strikingly as in 
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foreign languages. The difference in the group of subjects 
last named is (a fact not made apparent in the figure) for the 
most part attributable to enrollments in instrumental music. 
The figure does not disclose certain other significant differ- 
ences within the subject groups. For example, as concerns 
the social studies, registrations in the standard courses in 
history in the private institutions are larger proportionately 
than in the public schools, but the public schools lead in 
civics, economics, and sociology, which are the more recent 
arrivals in the secondary-school curriculum. The same type 
of distinction applies in science, for which the proportions 
shown in Fig. 50 are nearly equal: the private schools have 
larger proportionate registrations in the older courses, such 
as physics, chemistry, and physiography, and the public 
schools excel in general science, relatively a new member in 
the family of science courses. Public-school registrations 
exceed those of private schools in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, manual arts, and the commercial subjects. The 
private-school curriculum, as far as it may be measured in 
this way, is much more conservative than that of the 
public secondary school. 

It is not out of place here to mention that of the private 
schools reporting in 1921-1922 to the Bureau of Education 
16.3 per cent, or approximately a sixth, were offering military 
training, whereas the percentage for public high schools was 
only 2.3.! 

Distribution of pupils by years. A further means of de- 
scription to be used here pertains to the distribution by years 
of pupils in public and “non-public” secondary schools, 
cited by Calvin O. Davis (see Fig. 51). The particular insti- 
tutions represented are those on the accredited list of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The two groups of schools provide an interesting contrast in 
this respect, the public schools showing larger proportions of 

1 Computed from data reported in (9), p. 2, and in (10), p. 2. 
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pupils in the first two years, and the non-public schools in the 
last two years. The latter have a condition approaching an 
equal distribution to all four years, a condition from which 
the public high schools are all too remote. The difference in 
this respect for all high schools in the United States is not so 
marked, the percentages for each of the four high-school years 
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Fic. 51. Percentage distribution by years of students in public and non- 
public secondary schools on accredited lists of North Central Association, 
1916. (Black, public; in outline, non-public.) (From Davis (3), pp. 28-~ 

and 116) 


in public institutions in 1921-1922 being 39.0, 27.38, 19.1, and 
14.6,! and in private schools, 34.3, 26.9, 21.6, and 17.2.? 

In casting about for explanations of this difference in favor 
of private schools one may think of transfers often made, for 
one reason or another, in years after the first, to private 
schools from public high schools. This cannot, however, ac- 
count, by any means, for all the difference found. There must 
actually be better retention throughout the four-year course 
in private high schools and academies. This may be antici- 


1 (10), Table 2, p. 3. 2 (9), Table 3, p. 3. 
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pated from what is known concerning the selective character 
of many private schools. For instance, Counts has shown for 
two secondary schools operating under private auspices, the 
cost of attendance upon which would be beyond the reach of 
most children whose families are in moderate circumstances, 
that the percentages of the children of fathers who are pro- 
prietors and in professional service were, respectively, 42.7 
and 81.0, those in both groups totaling 73.7 per cent, or 
almost three fourths of all pupils. The corresponding per- 
centages for public high schools were 19.8 and 9.4, totaling 
29.2 per cent, or about midway between a fourth and a third. 
On the other hand, the percentage in manual labor, skilled 
and unskilled, for the two private schools was 0.3—a 
negligible proportion. The percentage in these groups for 
public high schools was 29.1, practically equal to the total 
of fathers who are proprietors and who are in professional 
work.! From what was shown in Chapter III as to the 
influence of paternal occupation on retention, it may be 
expected that retention and, consequently, distribution by 
years would be better in private schools. 

In harmony with these data are those pertaining to the 
percentages of graduates going on to college from the two 
groups of schools represented in Davis’s study. He reported 
that in the fall of 1916 there were found in college 57.6 per 
cent of those who graduated in that year from non-public 
schools, but only 38.5 per cent of the graduates of public 
high schools. This is a difference of 19.1 per cent, which is 
approximately a half more than the proportion of public 
high-school graduates. 

Relative efficiency of graduates in college. Most of us do not 
require to be told that the private secondary school is more 
frequently a college-preparatory institution than is the pub- 
lic high school. It is not so generally known that the public 
school has shown some tendency to superiority as measured 

1 (IIT) (4), p. 188. 
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by the subsequent scholarship in college of its graduates. For 
example, Beatley found with regard to students in Harvard, 
incidentally to a study made for another purpose, ‘that the 
men prepared at private schools obtained on the average 
poorer marks in school and in college than men prepared at 
public schools, but that on the [comprehensive] examination 
the two groups were practically equal in attainment.... 
The writer hesitates to attach great significance to this finding 
because of the differing social and economic forces which 
influence the men of these groups. There is a tendency, 
however, for a public-school man to do better work in 
college than a private-school man who obtains the same 
comprehensive examination standing.” ! Potter, in\an article 
in which he had first quoted data showing that in both 
Harvard and Yale the graduates of public high schools were 
superior in scholarship to the graduates of private schools, 
reported a study made concerning the scholarship of high- 
school and academy graduates who had later attended The 
University of Chicago, from which he concluded ‘‘that as an 
agency preparing for college the high school is far superior 
to the academy.”? More recently (1922-1928) the superi- 
ority of the public high schools in the list of secondary schools 
accredited by the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States was shown in the fact that 
graduates of private secondary schools failed in 15.5 per cent 
of their courses in their freshman year in college, and gradu- 
ates of public secondary schools failed in 10.9 per cent. For 
the school year 1921-1922 the corresponding percentages 
were 17.0 and 11.9.3 


1 Bancroft Beatley, ‘The Relative Standing of Students in Secondary School, 
on Comprehensive Examinations, and in College,’ School Review (February, 
1922), Vol. XXX, pp. 141-147. 

2 George M. Potter (8), p. 535. 

3 Report of the Committee on Deans’ Reports for 1922-19238. Reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 


Southern States (1924), p. 37. 
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These evidences do not mean that public high schools 
always prepare better for college than do private schools, nor 
that individual schools among the latter may not perform 
this traditional function of ‘“‘prep”’ schools consistently better 
than the average public school. The studies, ‘moreover, do 
not account for all the factors that may be operative in 
determining the superiority of one group of schools over 
another (for example, those touched on by Beatley in the 
quotation above), but they do prompt the query whether 
these schools shall continue to be advocated because they 
give better preparation for college than do the public 
institutions. 

Service of the private secondary school. Questioning the 
grounds for confidence in the special college-preparatory 
function of private schools raises the whole question of the 
future place of the private secondary school in this country. 
Such schools are sometimes advocated on religious and de- 
nominational grounds; but it has been seen (Chapter I) that 
schools on sectarian foundations, except for Catholic schools, 
are numerically on the decline. The distribution by age of 
students in some private schools shows that not infrequently 
the maturer student, who when younger did not have access 
to a high school, finds there the opportunity to secure educa- 
tion without embarrassment because of his age. It also pro- 
vides boarding facilities for young people whose homes are 
remote from public high schools. Both these special services 
are being reduced by the rapid extension of opportunities for 
public secondary education, and by some provision for 
dormitories in connection with public schools as mentioned 
in Chapter VIII. Occasionally, also, there is the pupil un- 
fortunate enough to be without a home, for whom the board- 
ing school provides a substitute. The private secondary 
school, too, is advocated for its freedom to experiment, this 
freedom being less permissible in most public-school situa- 
tions. To the extent that schools on private foundations vary 
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from the norm of secondary-school practice, trying out or 
demonstrating innovations, they may be expected to con- 
tribute to education on this level. Without doubt there are 
such schools among the non-public group, and these should 
be encouraged in their experimental programs. This is not, 
however, a blanket justification for all private schools. It is 
inferable from data like those on the distribution of students 
by subjects reported above that private schools, by and 
large, are less given to innovation and experimentation than 
are public schools. Notwithstanding the several services, one 
may judge from some of the data presented that the private 
school is, in the long run, not democracy’s school to the 
extent to which the public high school is democracy’s school. 
This is not to say that private schools are contributing 
nothing to democratization. Individual schools are with- 
out doubt accomplishing something in this direction. And 
there are public high schools which may be obstructing it. 
But the trend of the evidence is in behalf of the public 
institution. 

Because of the traditions supporting them, private second- 
ary schools will be with us for a long time to come. They can 
be administered so as to render an unequivocal service to 
American life. The problem is to locate this service and to 
emphasize it, and not to have private schools operate as an 
obstruction to the development of the public secondary 
education to which this country is committed. One danger 
in their existence, which it will be well to mention before con- 
cluding this brief treatment, is that those who patronize them _ 
may become indifferent to the interests of the public second- 
ary school. Everything possible should be done to prevent 
the well-to-do and others from taking the unsocial view that, 
with their children cared for in expensive and exclusive 
private schools, the problem of maintaining effective public 
institutions is not a vital one. Such an attitude is contrary 
to the best American traditions. 
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III. ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The night high school. Another kind of provision for second- 
ary education which should not be lost sight of in a complete 
list of institutions affording training on this level is the night 
high school. We do not here refer to evening continuation 
work, upon which report has already been made in an earlier 
section of this chapter. Night high schools are what the name 
indicates: they provide the usual types of high-school work 
in evening classes. The auspices under which they are main- 
tained are sometimes public, sometimes private. Something 
of the kind of service rendered may be learned from the fol- 
lowing data concerning students attending a school of this 
type maintained by the St. Paul Institute, a community or- 
ganization in St. Paul, Minnesota, which fosters this among 
a number of educational and recreative activities. The infor- 
mation was supplied by one hundred and forty-three mem- 
bers of classes attending the night high school on two 
consecutive evenings in the spring of 1925. The work is 
carried on in one of the public high schools of the city, the 
teachers being for the most part from the day schools. For 
this work they are paid a modest fee by the Institute. 

1. Description of the students by age affords one of the best 
clues to the service being rendered. Those who reported on 
this item (129 of the total 148) ranged in age from fifteen to 
forty. There were relatively few at the younger ages, as may 
be seen in the range of the middle 50 per cent when placed 
_ in the order from youngest to oldest. This range is from 
nineteen years two months to twenty-six years ten months. 
- The significance of these ages becomes more apparent when 
they are compared with the range in ages of the middle 50 per 
cent of high-school seniors. For instance, computation of this 
range for those enrolled in the twelfth grade in the high 
schools of Minnesota as reported in Table IX, p. 67, finds 
it to be from sixteen years ten months to eighteen years three 
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months. The upper limit of this range fails by almost a year 
to touch the lower range limit of the night high-school group ; 
it fails to touch the upper limit by fully eight and one-half 
years. Students who attend night high school are for the most 
part men and women rather than boys and girls. 

2. Although most of these students — almost three fourths, 
in fact — are native-born, about two thirds (65.9 per cent) 
reported having fathers of foreign parentage. 

3. Almost half (45.4 per cent) appeared never to have Be 
tended any other high school. 

4. Almost three fourths (72.7 per cent) were wholly self- 
supporting and almost a fifth more were partly self-supporting. 
Of the total of 143 students 124 were working at the time of 
making the report. For those who were working the median 
number of hours of employment per day was 8.35; that is, 
with a few exceptions, these students were full-time workers 
in some employment. The occupations represent a wide vari- 
ety, such as stenographers, clerks of many kinds, nurses, 
truck-drivers, motormen, electricians, printers, barbers, ma- 
chinists, and unskilled workmen. 

5. The purposes given by these students for attending the 
night high school are several, three of which will be mentioned. 
The largest single number are taking the work because they 
hope later to enter college or to register for university exten- 
sion courses. Many — the next largest numbers —say they 
are merely desirous of securing a high-school education or are 
seeking self-improvement. The members of another large 
group are taking the work to meet the requirements of some 
occupation, sometimes to qualify for some employment in 
the civil service. A few among the younger students plan to 
apply the credit toward graduation from day high.schools. 
These purposes often overlap. 

In the light of the facts cited there can be no question that 
the night school offers the opportunities of education on this 
level to those who for the most part would not otherwise have 
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them. Therefore it is an instrument for democratizing sec- 
ondary education and should be encouraged. 

Secondary-school facilities for negroes. Any complete cata- 
logue of provisions for secondary education must include 
those for negroes. These are, like schools for whites, under 
both public and private auspices. In the Northern states, 
with the exception of sections near Southern states bordering 
on them where race segregation in school is provided, colored 
students are usually admitted to the regular public secondary 
schools. In the Southern states, as is generally known, wher- 
ever public secondary education is made available to negroes 
it is done in separate schools. Of the 179 public high schools 
for negroes reporting to the Bureau of Education in 1921-— 
1922 all but a small proportion were in the South, the re- 
mainder reporting from bordering states. Ofa total of between 
35,000 and 36,000 colored pupils reported as enrolled in the 
four conventional high-school grades in all public high schools 
of the country, approximately half were enrolled in segre- 
gated schools in states usually classified as Southern, in the 
District of Columbia, and in Delaware, Maryland, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma.! In the same year for colored pupils the num- 
ber of private high schools and academies reporting was 106, 
all being within this same general region. These enrolled 
about 9000 students.? Adding these to the number already 
reported in public secondary schools, we obtain a total re- 
ported of approximately 45,000 students in the four high- 
school grades. This is a very small proportion of the negro 
population of high-school age. 

Additional provisions for secondary education. If deseription 
of all facilities for secondary education were to be undertaken, 
among others to be recognized would be summer high schools, 
which are being conducted in a majority of cities with popula- 
tions of a hundred thousand and over,’ as well as in some 


1 Based on Table 8 in (10), p. 10. 3M. David Hoffman (7). 
2 Based on Table 12 in (9), p. 13. 
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smaller cities; provisions for extension and correspondence 
education on this level; and a good deal of the work being 
carried on by such organizations as the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A. These, together with the provisions already de- 
scribed in this and foregoing chapters, namely, four-year high 
schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, junior col- 
leges, rural high schools, special-type high schools, vocational 
and continuation schools, private secondary schools, night 
high schools, and negro high schools under public and private 
auspices, include an impressive array of efforts to fit education 
on this level to every group and every need. They also call for 
attempts at a codrdination not yet achieved in our secondary- 
school organization. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Visit some special-type high school, for example, ‘‘technical”’ 
or ‘‘commercial,’”’ and make observations with the purpose of 
ascertaining the extent of its adherence to the special purpose 
implied in its name. 

2. Apply to some high-school situation you have met with the 
principle that a high school should be ‘‘comprehensive in relation 
to the locality it serves.” 

3. How is the greater dominance of public secondary education 
in the West and the Middle West, as compared with New England 
and the South, to be explained? 

4, Discuss the question of whether the private secondary school 
of today is more democratic or less so than the early Latin 
grammar school. 

5. What accounts for the fact that the sexes are segregated in 
a larger proportion of private than of public schools? 

6. Inquire more fully into the relative merits and disadvantages 
of coeducation and segregation. 

'%, Through visitation or descriptive literature inquire into the 
constructive service being rendered by private schools inten- 
tionally experimental. 
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8. Is experimentation never permissible in public secondary 
schools ? 


9. Visit an evening part-time session or a night high school with 
a view to observing to what extent those taking the work conform 
to the description of the student body of the night high school in 
St. Paul as this was reported in the chapter. 
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_ THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL OFFERING: GENERAL 
| CONSIDERATIONS 


q I. RECENT TRENDS IN SUBJECTS TAKEN 


The concern of this chapter and the three next following. The 

question of the curriculum is of such moment and has, 
withal, so many ramifications where an educational institu- 
tion is being considered, that it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to leave it entirely out of account in dealing with 
any other large problem pertaining to that institution, such 
as its history, its aims, the types of organization, and those 
who attend. This will explain the frequent emergence of this 
question in the content of the preceding chapters from the 
first, which is concerned with the development of the Ameri- 
can secondary school, to the one just closed. It is not 
enough, however, to deal with this great problem in an inci- 
dental way; therefore the next four chapters (Chapters 
XI-XIV) are specially concerned with it. The present 
chapter deals briefly with certain general considerations; 
namely, recent trends in the subjects taken by high-school 
pupils, the criteria of subject values, and the methods of 
curriculum-making. There will be a chapter on the ‘‘aca- 
demic” subjects and one on the “special” subjects. The last 
of the four chapters has to do with the organization and 
administration of the program of studies as a whole. 

Recent trend for the whole country. It is to be expected that 
the enlargement of the total offering by the appearance of 
new subjects, as this was described in Chapter I, would result 
in a shift in the proportions of all pupils enrolled in each 
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subject or group of subjects. Something of the nature of this 
shift is disclosed in Fig. 52, which shows the percentages of 
the total enrollment represented by those pupils enrolled in 
each of six subject groups for 1910, 1915, and 1922. The 
method of obtaining the measures reported was merely to 
compute the percentage of the total reported enrollment in 
high schools of the country represented by the total registra- 
tion reported for the subjects in a given group. Since pupils 
are sometimes registered in more than a single subject within 
a group of subjects at the same time (for instance, in two 
foreign languages), the percentages should not be interpreted 
as representing accurately the proportions of all pupils who 
were taking work in a given year in the subject groups named. 

1. It may be doubted whether the decline in the percentage 
shown for English between 1915 and 1922 represents an actual 
shrinkage, since the manner of reporting on this subject was 
modified in the intervening period. Formerly registration was 
reported separately for rhetoric and English literature, but 
more recently these have been included under the composite 
title used in Fig. 52. If there was any actual decline in the 
proportion studying this subject, it was probably slight. 

2. The decline for foreign language is unequivocal, drop- 
ping from approximately five sixths to somewhat more than 
half the total enrollment. A fact not shown in the figure is 
that the decline applies to both ancient and modern lan- 
guages, the percentages being almost equal for these two 
subgroups in 1922. 

3. The percentages for mathematics (algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry) show a similar decline during the period 
included, dropping to less than two thirds by 1922. 

4. Science, dropping notably at first, held its own toward 
the end of the period considered. Facts not disclosed by the 
Fig. 52 are marked slumps for physical geography, botany, 
zoology, physiology, and physics, with rapid increases for 
general science and biology. 
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Fic. 52. Percentages of pupils in the public high schools of the United 

States represented by the total enrollments in certain subject groups. 

(Adapted from materials in United States Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 7 (1924), pp. 46-47, Table 32) 


5. For the social subjects as a group there was first’a small 
decrease and more recently a notable increase. This increase 
was in the nonhistorical subjects, such as civics, economics, 
and sociology. Historical courses as a group did not quite 
hold their own. 
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6. The increase for the practical arts is much more remark- 
able than for the social studies, although it is fair to assume 
that the figures reported exaggerate the increase somewhat 
because of more systematic efforts in recent years to secure 
reports on the subjects represented. The greatest increase in 
- this group was in the commercial subjects, but manual train- 
ing and home economics also showed good gains. Agriculture 
alone showed no marked increase. 

7. Music and drawing (not represented in the figure) to- 
gether enrolled in 1922 numbers of pupils equal to about 
40 per cent of the total enrollment in the high schools. 

One may generalize for the subject groups by stating that 
English probably held its own, that the foreign languages and 
mathematics lost by large proportions, that science held its 
own, and that the social studies showed appreciable gain and 
the practical arts remarkable gain. In generalizing on the 
particular subjects one may say that the newer members of 
the family gained, often at the expense of those already in 
the field. 

The trends in a single state. Because of an almost uniform 
system of reporting over a long period of years it is possible 
to include at this point a study of trends in subjects taken 
by pupils in the high schools of Minnesota (see Table XX XI 
and Fig. 53). The method of computation is the same as 
that used in the study just reported for the United States as 
a whole. The data utilized are those for 1894-1895 and for 
every fifth year thereafter up to and including 1919-1920. 
The year 1923-1924 is the last one represented. 

1. English began with a relatively small proportion (less 
than a fourth of the total high-school enrollment) at the 
opening of the period, but gained so rapidly that since 1910 
it has included approximately the total enrollment. The 
proportions in recent years have resulted from a requirement 
by the state that no pupil can graduate without completing 
four units in this field. 
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TABLE XX XJ. PERCENTAGES OF ALL PUPILS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


MINNESOTA REPRESENTED BY THE TOTAL ENROLLMENTS IN CERTAIN 
SUBJECT GROUPS ! 


2. The foreign languages show an interesting history. After 
a slight increase during the first half-decade they fell off, 
slowly at first but with greater rapidity from 1910 to 1920, 
the decline slackening to some extent from 1920 to 1924. On 
the assumption that some were taking two foreign languages 
at the same time the 34.4 per cent reported for this subject 
group in 1924 means that less than a third of all pupils were 
taking work in this field. The bulk of the registration in the 
early portions of the full period was in Latin; but by 1915 
the modern languages — mainly German — enjoyed larger 
enrollments than Latin. The almost total disappearance of 
German during the next half-decade, which included the war 
period, again gave Latin a slight ascendancy (20.5 per cent 
in 1920 as compared with 18.4 per cent for modern language 


in that year), which was somewhat strengthened again by 


1924 (21.4 per cent for Latin and 18.0 per cent in modern 
language, in which French had the most students, and 
Spanish, German, and the Scandinavian languages came 
next in order). 

1 Adapted with certain additions aad modifications from an unpublished 


study by Aaron J. Regier, a former student in the University of Minnesota. 
2 Including commercial subjects. 
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3. The place of mathematics has a history not unlike that 
for foreign language, the chief difference being a slower 
falling off. By 1924 the percentage had dropped to 55.8 — 
still more than half. By that date ‘general,’ or “unified,” 
mathematics had made its appearance and enrolled almost 
a fourth of all those reported as taking mathematics. 

4. Enrollment in the sciences experienced a sharp propor- 
tionate decline during the first half-decade and a moderate 
decline between 1910 and 1915, but in other periods it either 
practically held its own or made appreciable gains. As with 
data for the United States, there were notable shifts for in- 
dividual courses. The largest losses in Minnesota have been 
for physiology, physiography, botany, zodlogy, and, to some 
extent, physics; the largest gains were for the composite 
courses in general science and biology. 

5. The social studies show a steady gain throughout the 
period except for the years from 1910 to 1915, when all 
groups of academic subjects excepting English experienced a 
decline. This group at the close of the full period studied 
was enrolling a gross number of pupils equal to four fifths of 
the total enrollment of the high schools, and was third in the 
list of subject groups when measured in this way. During 
the last three divisions of the period — that is, approximately 
the latter half of the full period of years covered — the pro- 
portions registered in courses in history remained almost 
constant, standing at from 44 to 45 per cent of the total high- 
school enrollment. The increments for this subject group are 
therefore attributable to the nonhistorical courses, which by 
1924 included, in the order of numbers of pupils enrolled, 
civil government, economics, social problems, community 
civics, and vocational civics. However, proportions in the 
several courses within the field of history had also shifted 
considerably, ancient history falling off from 1910, and Eng- 
lish history almost entirely disappearing. On the other hand, 
modern history and American history made large gains. 
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6. The practical arts, inclusive of commercial subjects, 
showed the most remarkable gains of all subject groups. 
During the ten-year period from 1905 to 1915 the per- 
centage mounted from 25.6 to 119.3. This development 
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Fig. 58. Percentages of the total enrollment in the high schools of Minne- 
sota represented by the registration in each of the several subject groups. 
(Based on Table XX XI) 


was stimulated by special grants of state aid for each of 
the departments represented; namely, agriculture, home 
economics, manual training, and commercial training. All 
four fields experienced some falling off in the last division of 
the period, but as a whole they maintained a position next 
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to English. The percentage at this point, 91.8, was distributed 
as follows: agriculture, 2.4; home economics, 26.2; manual | 
training (more recently designated in Minnesota as “ general 
industrial training’’), 22.2; and commercial training, 40.9. 
The relatively small proportion in agriculture is explained 
by the post-war financial reverses of the farmer. 

7. Free-hand drawing and music, designated as “‘fine arts” 
in Fig. 58, have not yet attained a prominent position when 
measured in this way. The percentages shown from 1895 
through 1910 are for free-hand drawing only. For 1915 and 
following years both subjects are represented. 

8. Physical training does not make its appearance in the 
data used in the study until 1915. There were important 
gains after this year, the percentage represented by the en- 
rollment in the subject having reached 35.4 by 1924. 

A chief conclusion from a comparison of the trends in 
Minnesota and the country as a whole is that such shifts 
as were disclosed for the United States are accentuated in 
Minnesota. For instance, the falling off of registration in 
foreign language and mathematics is greater, and the incre- 
ments in the social subjects and the practical arts larger. 
This must mean that there are states in which the changes 
are much less marked. 

It should be borne in mind that downward shifts in per- 
centages do not always mean a decline in the actual nwmbers 
enrolled. For example, in Minnesota, the pupils pursuing 
ancient language (exclusively Latin, except for 1900 and 1905, 
when Greek was occasionally offered) were 65.4 per cent 
of all pupils in 1900 and only 21.4 per cent in 1924, but the 
number of registrations in ancient language rose from 8378 
in 1900 to 14,628 in 1924; for the total enrollment of high 
schools in the state had increased from 12,802 in 1900 to 
68,438 in 1924. There can be no question that, relatively to 
the total high-school enrollment, such a subject has been far 
from holding its own. 
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It is desirable to state also, even at the risk of repetition, 
that the changes which have been reported both for a single 
state and for the country as a whole are in essence shifts; for 
the average number of units carried by a pupil cannot have 
changed to any large extent during the periods represented. 
Except in some measure for music and physical training, when 
one subject or subject group gains in registration some other 
is displaced. This has most clearly been demonstrated in Min- 
nesota for the half-decade 1910 to 1915, in which the practical 
arts gained at the expense of foreign language, mathematics, 
science, and the social studies. As the pupil’s load is at pres- 
ent administered, older subjects have been obliged to give 
way to the new arrivals in the high-school offering. 


IJ. THE CRITERIA OF SUBJECT VALUES 


The need for well-established conceptions of subject values. 
Somewhere back of the shifts that have just been reported, 
there must be a changing conception of values of subjects of 
study, operating positively toward some subjects or nega- 
tively toward others. One may go farther and explain the 
status of all subjects and subject groups in any given period 
by the estimates of values current at the time. This is true 
even where the proportions of pupils taking a subject are 
what they are because of graduation requirements stipulated 
by state authorities, or because local boards avail themselves 
of the offer of partial reimbursement by the state for intro- 
ducing new subjects of study, or because colleges favor certain 
groups of subjects in stating their requirements for admission. 
The fact that in such instances the estimates are in a sense 
imposed from without and may not at the same time be as 
fully entertained by local school authorities, by pupils pursu- 
ing the courses, or by their parents, does not subtract from 
the determinative influence of these current estimates. There- 
fore, as long as curricula are administered by means of sub- 
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jects, it is exceedingly important to win general recognition 
for as well-founded and worth-while a formulation of criteria 
of subject values as can be discovered. 

The aims and functions of secondary education as criteria. 
The final test of a subject of study must always be the extent 
of its contribution toward achieving the goals of the institu- 
tion in which it is given. If this is true, the criteria by which 
the courses going forward in the secondary schools are to be 
judged are the purposes of secondary education. A formula- 
tion of these was made in Chapter IV! in connection with a 
composite portrait of purposes proposed by a number of 
writers in the field. In accordance with this formulation a 
secondary-school subject to be valuable must make some 
significant contribution to one or more of the aims and func- 
tions of secondary education. Repeated in brief, the aims 
are training (1) for civic-social-moral responsibilities, (2) for 
recreational and esthetic participation and appreciation, 
(8) for occupational efficiency, and (4) for health. The func- 
tions, which are defined as conditions under which secondary 
education must go forward in order the better to achieve the 
aims, are (5) achieving a democratic secondary education, 
(6) recognizing individual differences, (7) providing for ex- 
ploration and guidance, (8) recognizing the adolescent nature 
of pupils, (9) imparting knowledge and skills in the funda- 
mental processes, and (10) fostering transfer of training. 

Although the proper place for evaluating the subjects and 
subject groups or for indicating by means of these criteria 
what should be done within them is in the two chapters next 
following, it is desirable here to illustrate the procedure. This 
can be done by reference to the data already presented in the 
foregoing section on the proportions represented by the en- 
rollments in the several subject groups. For this purpose it is 
preferable to restrict reference to a few of the subject groups 
already named. If English, which appears to be eee each 

1 Page 167. 
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year by most pupils, is presented with appropriate content 
and by appropriate methods, it can go far toward achieving 
a number of the purposes. On the side of literature it is ob- 
vious that English should assist materially in achieving the 
civic-social-moral aim and the recreational aim; furthermore, 
by proper selection of material to be read, it can contribute to 
the recognition of individual differences as well as to the rec- 
ognition of adolescent nature, as illustrated, for instance, in 
the spontaneous interest of adolescents in social matters. On 
the side of composition, oral and written, English should go 
far toward affording training in several most important fun- 
damental processes. The social studies obviously must be 
called upon beyond other subject groups to contribute to 
achieving the civic-social-moral aim. They should also afford 
training for the proper use of leisure. Again, since they are 
social they should recognize adolescent nature. The prac- 
tical arts may be expected in some measure to have values 
in vocational preparation, in guidance, etc. Physical training 
should conduce to recreation and to health. These subject 
groups, properly taught, should have additional values not 


‘mentioned here, and the remaining subject groups not thus 


treated illustratively must be expected to contribute to one 
or more aims and functions. 

The disciplinary value of high-school studies. No prelimi- 
nary treatment of the criteria of subject values can be pre- 
sented without some special consideration of the often-claimed 
valuesin mental discipline. The problem of transfer of training 
was accorded some attention in Chapter IV when formulation 
of the aims and functions of the secondary school was being 
reached, the view accepted being that there 7s transfer, espe- 
cially when methods are instituted to facilitate it. The treat- 
ment of the question at this juncture does not deal so much: 
with the possible methods of facilitating transfer as with a com- 
parison of the subjects of study in regard to their value in “‘men- 
tal discipline” under current methods of administering them. 
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Such evaluation as is essayed along these lines may be most 
easily accomplished by drawing upon portions of an experi- 
ment reported by Thorndike: ! 


The experiment ... consisted of an examination in May, 1922, 
and a reéxamination in May, 1923, of 8564 pupils who, in May, 
1922, were in Grades IX, X, and XI. The two examinations were 
alternative forms of a composite of tests of ‘‘ general intelligence”’ 
that are in common use, plus certain ones added in order to have 
measures with spatial as well as verbal and numerical content... . 
Each pupil who took both examinations recorded the subjects 
which he studied during the school year, September 22, 1922, to 
June 23, 1923; and the gains made were put into relation with 
the subjects studied. For example, we compare the gains for the 
pupils who studied English, history, geometry, and Latin during 
the year with the gains for the pupils who studied English, history, 
geometry, and shop-work. If other factors such as initial ability, 
zeal in taking the examination, and special training on its content 
are properly equalized or allowed for, the difference in gain repre- 
sents the difference between Latin and shop-work as taught in 
these schools in general training or disciplinary value or improve- 
ment in “general intelligence,’’ or whatever a gain in such an 
examination measures. 


It is out of the question to attempt to report here the ex- 
tended and rather complicated statistical procedure followed 
in obtaining the measures from which the conclusions of the 
study were drawn. The most that can be done is to refer to 
certain numerical results and to quote to some extent from 
the final portions of the report. One group of measures ar- 
rived at purported to be the ‘‘equivalent superiority or inferi- 
ority in gain in score points” attributable to having studied a 
given subject during the year intervening between the two 
examinations referred to. These gains ranged from + 2.5 
score points for French at the top to — 6.5 score points at 
the bottom for cooking and sewing in a combined course, the 
gains for all other subjects lying between these limits.2 This 

1 Thorndike (20), p. 1. 2 Ibid. p. 22. 
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is a difference of 9 points. Additional illustrative gains in 
score points were physics, + 2.05; Latin, + 1.7; geometry, 
+ 0.7; history, + 0.4; shop, + 0.15; civics, — 1.25; and 
biology, — 1.4. Some notion of the significance of these 
changes may be had from reference to total scores on the 
tests. The median total scores in Grade X in the 1923 exam- 
ination in the schools represented in the study ranged be- 


tween 160.6 and 222.5, and those in Grade XII between 202.2 


and 271.3;! and the variation of total scores among individ- 
ual pupils in an illustrative school was from somewhere be- 
tween 60 and 70 to somewhere between 320 and 330. 

~The gains by subject as just illustrated, however, were 
computed without regard to sex or initial ability. In the final 


large step in the computations the investigator arrived at a 


“weighted average difference,’ in which correction was made 
for these two factors. In this step the subjects were distrib- 


_ uted to a number of groups, the grouping being based for the 


most part on gain in score points, but apparently in part also, 
except for Group I, on the nature of their content. This first 
group, used as the basis of comparison, included seven sub- 
jects with gains ranging from + 0.4 to — 0.4; that is, with 
gains nearest zero. The subjects were history, music, shop, 
Spanish, English, drawing, and business. The other subject 
groups with the ‘corrected weighted average differences”’ re- 
ported for them are as follows :? 


II. Civics, economics, psychology, sociology ....... + 0.27 
TUBL, TERRIER ACP RAE a ean Oe cee eam a a — 0.90 
Pe emrrnimetic, DOGKEEEDING §. 4... .-- 2 ove sw + 2.92 

V., Algebra, geometry, trigonometry .......... + 2.33 
Wil, “TLEUMlla yy TRLEaC6 tg Pt aah en ee cece + 1.64 

VIII. Stenography, cooking, sewing, combined cooking and 
BOW ogee meee mM TN ek ap Dao a — 0.47 
DX Chemistry, physics) general science . 2°. 1.9.5. 2s. + 2.64 
TD). IDRSWE eS. 2-5 a Ce aad ae — 0.29 
ee hysicalatraningmeen: oa sc tt.) cr). nge den Beppo si 2> 2% 26 + 0.66 
1Tbid. p. 9. 2Thid. p. 90, Table XVI. 
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In commenting on these results Thorndike points out that 
they ‘“‘are in pronounced opposition to the traditional view 
that certain subjects produce much more general improve- 
ment in ability to think than others, and that among the 
subjects taught in high schools, languages and mathematics 
are the two that do this to the highest degree.” He says 
further : ! 


If we take, on the one hand, our Groups V ...and VI and, on 
the other, our Group VIII ..., the best estimate of the greater 
gain in ability to think, due to spending a quarter of one’s time 
during a high-school year upon the former rather than the latter, is 
a little under 24 points. This is only a quarter of the greater gain 
that one makes during a year by being white rather than colored, 
is less than the greater gain that one makes by being a high-school 
boy rather than a high-school girl [computed at 3.1 points] in 
those cities, the subjects taken being identical! We find notable 
differences in gain in ability to think as measured by these tests, 
but they do not seem to be due to what one studies. Whites gain 
23.5 compared with 13.5 for the colored pupils in the same city. 
The pupils who make scores of 475 to 575 in the sum of the 1922 
and 1928 tests gain about 18 points more than pupils who make 
scores of 175 to 275. When, however, we measure the effects of 
differences in studies, race and sex and initial ability of the stu- 
dents being equalized, the effects are small and uncertain.... 

It should be noted that the facts .. . are not in opposition to the 
theory that general improvement of intellect results from school 
studies, and that studies vary in their value in this respect. The 
question is one of quantity. The traditional theory was (1) that 
the amount of general improvement due to studies was large; and 
(2) that the differences between studies in respect of it were large, 
so that the value of a study as training for the intellect was of very 
great importance relative to its value as special training in mathe- 
matical or linguistic or spatial or other thinking; and that (8) 
mathematics and languages gave much more of this general im- 
provement than other studies did. The facts... , if corroborated 
by similar experiments, prove that the amount of general improve- 
ment due to studies is small; that the differences between studies 


1 Thorndike (20), pp. 94-97. 
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in respect of it are small, so that the values of studies may be 
decided largely by consideration of the special training which they 
give; and that the languages have no claims to preéminence. 


Conclusions from such a study cannot, of course, be ac- 
cepted as final. Thorndike has pointed out that to arrive at 
these the experiment would need to be repeated with sixteen 
thousand or eighteen thousand additional cases. The com- 
binations of subjects taken in a single school year by eight 
thousand to nine thousand pupils, the number here repre- 
sented, are so numerous as to reduce toward unreliable pro- 
portions the number of cases used to evaluate any single 
subject by the method of investigation followed. Moreover, 
the composite of tests used favors linguistic and mathematical 
abilities and may not be quite fair to certain kinds of more or 
less general intellectual ability. Thorndike, for example, says 
that “the low position of the biological sciences may be due 
to the fact that the examinations did not test intellect with 
any three-dimensional objects or with any acts of living 
things.”’! The methods and findings are nevertheless such 
as to warrant skepticism of the conventional claims of the 
exceptional values in mental discipline of certain subjects or 
subject groups and a major reliance on specific values related 
to the aims and functions. Transfer values more peculiarly 
associated with specific subjects will be mentioned in the 
chapters next following. 


III. METHODS OF CURRICULUM-MAKING 


The use of the term ‘‘curriculum-making.”’ The educational 
worker, like the worker in other lines, is often confronted by a 
confusion of terms in his field. An illustration is afforded in the 
word ‘“‘curriculum,’’ which is sometimes used to refer to the 
complete outline of work in a given field or subject and some- 
times to the schedule of subjects taken by a pupil or group 

1 Ibid. p. 95. 
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of pupils during progress through a school. Consequently the 
term ‘“‘curriculum-making”’ is confused by applying it either 
to the task of'determining the content in a given field or sub- 
ject, or of setting up the schedules of subjects in a curriculum 
in the second sense. The former application of ‘‘curriculum- 
making”’ is now in the ascendancy, and it is in this sense that 
it is being used in this chapter. The proper arrangement of 
subjects into curricula in the second sense is a concern of 
Chapter XIV, which deals with the program of studies. 

Older methods of curriculum-making. In recent years there 
has been much criticism of conventional procedures in cur- 
riculum-making and an advocacy of departures from them. 
Those who propose and characterize the new methods and 
the theories on which they are based are prone to contrast 
them with the traditional methods and theories; therefore 
it is possible to draw on statements of leaders in curriculum- 
making for characterizations of both the old and the new. 
Charters, for example, describes the conventional approach 
as dominated by specialism :! 


The theory upon which current curricula have usually been con- 
structed maintains that the content of the curriculum should come 
from the specialist and be applied by the individual to the activities 
in which he engages after he has learned them.) The specialist in 
chemistry, for instance, constructs a course in that subject which 
presents the fundamental facts and principles of the science as the 
chemist uses them. The same material is taught to chemists, engi- 
neers, farmers, doctors, housekeepers, and laymen with the expec- 
tation that each will apply such of it as he may need to the 
activities of his vocation or his leisure. The lexicographer selects 
the spelling list for the school and thereby specifies what he con- 
siders to be the fundamental spelling vocabulary. This list the 
individual learns and of it he uses those words which he may need 
in writing letters, articles, speeches, or reports. To these illustra- 
tions may be added the curricula in history, botany, zodlogy, 
physics, design, mathematics, grammar, sociology, and others. 


1 Werrett W. Charters (6), p. 357. 
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, ‘In all of them the theory of specialistic determination holds that 
_ the fundamental content of the subject taught in the school is 
determined by the specialist; and that the learner, after acqui- 
sition, uses what he needs. 


Another contributor to curriculum-making, Rugg, while 
discussing the report on the Reorganization of Mathematics 
in Secondary Education made by the National Committee on. 
Mathematical Requirements, described the usual method 

along similar lines : 1 

We must not forget...that whereas two types of expert 
service were needed, only one was employed — the traditional 
one — that of teachers trained and experienced in subject-matter. 
This is typical of current practices in curriculum-making in 
American schools. To the present time school courses of study 
have been made either by specialists in the authentication and 
documentation of subject-matter or by secondary-school teachers: 
who were trained by such people and who are dominated by their 
points of view. bea 


At another point in the same discussion Rugg referred to 
this report on mathematics as the product of ‘‘committee 
procedure”; consequently it is the work of a number of 
subject specialists working codperatively, rather than the 
work of one subject specialist only. While a syllabus which 
is the product of the collaboration of several specialists in 
this way is likely to be more acceptable than that of a single 
worker, it is still the work of subject specialists and classi- 
fiable under this traditional type of curriculum-making. This 
would be true whether the committee operated over national 
areas, as did the one here used illustratively, or served locally, 
as within a state, a city system, or a single school in the sys- 
tem. And it is still essentially an identical method when, as is 
well-nigh a general practice, textbooks largely determine the 
content of the courses, for the textbooks, like the syllabi, have 
with infrequent exceptions been prepared by subject specialists. 


1 Harold O. Rugg (17), p. 26. 
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An important deviation from this procedure, one that has | 
sometimes been used, is found in the recourse to the judgment 
of large numbers of persons on the merits of this or that 
emphasis within a given subject. An interesting example o 
this is the study made by Jessup and Coffman ! in which the 
opinions of large numbers of superintendents of schools were 
secured on the desirability of including in, or eliminating 
from, courses in arithmetic a large number of topics often 
found in them at that time. Examples of topics recommended 
for exclusion were alligation, unreal fractions, progression, 
dram, apothecaries’ weight, compound proportion, cube root, 
troy weight, greatest common divisor, foreign money, partner- 
ship, and longitude and time; among topics recommended 
for increased emphasis were the fundamental operations, 
fractions, insurance, taxes, percentage, interest, investments, 
and the like. This method differs from that just described in 
not relying on the judgment of subject specialists, but on the 
judgment of those who, as professional workers, have over a 
period of years given thought to the problems of education in 
general. It is not, however, the same as the method next to 
be described — the method now often advocated by leaders 
in curriculum-making. 

Activity analysis as a method of curriculum-making. Since 
Charters has been quoted on the theory of the older 
method of curriculum-making, it is appropriate to resort 
to his presentation of the theory of the new method he 
advocates :? 


The other theory . . . maintains that the content of a subject is — 
determined by the use to which it will be put. It quite willingly 
grants that the chemist shall determine the content of chemistry 
courses for prospective chemists but it emphatically maintains 
that the same right shall be granted for the use of the engineer, 
the doctor, the housekeeper, the farmer, and the layman. 


1 Walter A. Jessup and Lotus D. Coffman (14), chap. i. 
2 Charters (6), p. 358. 
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Charters gives the term “activity analysis” to this theory. 
He describes it illustratively as follows :1 


The activities in connection with which a subject may be used 
are analyzed to discover exactly what the individual is to do and — 
then the subject material necessary to assist in the performance of 
these activities is collected and organized. For instance, one 
situation in which the learner finds himself is concerned with the 
communicating and recording of facts. Specifically, the layman 
writes letters, and children compose original themes. To analyze 
this situation a count is made of words — in personal letters and 
in the writing of children. The lists so obtained become the 
spelling vocabulary for the elementary school, which is the school 
for laymen. For the spelling curriculum of the business college, 
in which stenographers and typists are trained, the same method 
is used but applied to a different situation in which word counts of 
business letters are made.... The grammar necessary for the 
correction of errors is secured after an analysis of grammatical 
errors of school children. The English composition needed by en- 
gineers is disclosed by an analysis of the uses to which engineers 
put the subject.... 


Bobbitt, another of the constructive innovators in cur- 
riculum-making, writing in behalf of functional education, 
which {is the training of man for the performance of the 
functions or activities which constitute his life,’ also ex- 


plains and advocates activity analysis: “4. 


After one attains a functional conception of education, the 
central feature of the only possible scientific technique is entirely 
obvious. It is activity-analysis. Education is preparation for life, 
and life is a series of activities. Education, therefore, is prepara- 
tion for the performance of these activities. Let us discover what 
the activities are which make up man’s life and we have the 
objectives of education.... 

Activity-analysis seeks to discover the quite specific types of 
human activity which men should perform efficiently. For 
example, it would discover the five or ten thousand words they 


1 Ibid. pp. 358-359. 2 Bobbitt (4), pp. 49-50. 
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spell, the several score mathematical operations they perform, 
the several hundred specific practical home activities in which 
they engage, the many things they do in the care of their health, 
the specific things involved in managing a checking account at the 
bank, and the like. For each vocation it discovers the many 
specific jobs in which workmen should be proficient. . . . 


Both the writers represented in these quotations insist that 
the analysis must comprehend much more than the easily observ- 
able physical activities. Thus, Charters says that “an activity 
analysis is the analysis of both the mental and physical ac- 
tivities which are carried on by individuals. Used in this 
broad sense, activities include not only what people do but 
what they think, and feel, or will... .””! On this point Bobbitt 
writes as follows, showing that the analysis contemplated is 
associated with no narrow-gauge concept of activity :2 


When we refer to activity or behavior, there is a natural 
tendency to think only of this outward behavior. This visible 
action is but a portion of human behavior. In a sense, it is not 
the most fundamental portion.... Hidden within the man, in- 
visible, intangible, are the activities of the spirit which he feels to 
be the actual essence of life. These inner activities accompany 
the outer ones. They guide and direct. They are effects within 
the mind of one’s outward action.... They are emotional re- 
verberations which give to life its warmth and color. Above all, 
there is that master intellectual activity which we call vision, 
which exhibits itself as observation, contemplation, thought, 
analysis of problems, and the like. There are such subtle, deep- 
lying mental activities as appreciation, listening to music and 
being thrilled by it, viewing art and responding to it, reading good 
literature and responding in thought and emotion to its high 
aspirations and endeavor. There are also soberer mental activities 
such as apprehension of one’s responsibilities. Even this latter is 
activity and not a static thing.... What we ordinarily call the 
qualities of man are, it seems, but subtle forms of the mind’s 
behavior. 


1 Charters (6), p. 360. 2 Bobbitt (4), pp. 51-52. 
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This comprehensive concept of man’s activity as including 
all varieties of the physical and mental brings in so much that 
it becomes advisable in the analyses for curriculum purposes 
to break life into several divisions. For this purpose the for- 
mulation of the aims of secondary education will be helpful, 
since it will direct attention to four main groups of activities 
which together constitute something akin to complete living : 
civic-social-moral relationships, recreation, health, and occu- 
pation. Not that these categories do not overlap, since it 
would be impossible to propose any large divisions which 
would be totally dissociated ; but such a grouping is helpful 
in approaching the work of analysis. It will be necessary, in 
addition, to break these large groups into subdivisions. The 
functions of secondary education also will afford some of the 
principles of guidance to be observed during the work of 
analysis. 

Illustrations of activity analysis. 'To make the method of 
activity analysis concrete and not leave it an abstract con- 
cept, it will be illustrated by drawing on studies in fields 
in which it has been used. The illustrations will be three, the 


first having to do with repair and construction work on the 


farm, the second with the social and business uses of arith- 
metic, and the third with the grammar necessary for the cor- 
rection of errors in speech. The first may be considered as 
prima facie on the secondary-school level because it has been 
used to help in determining the content of farm-shop courses 
in the agricultural offering in high schools; the second and the 
third, although relating to the upper grades in the conven- 
tional elementary school, fall within the scope of the extended 
period of secondary education accomplished by junior-high- 
school reorganization. Other examples of activity analysis 
on the level of the traditional high school will be referred to 
in Chapters XII and XIII. 

1: Farm repair and construction. New methods of curric- 
ulum-making have been more often used in vocations, espe- 
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cially those on the trade level, than in the other major 
relationships of life. One explanation for this is the fact 
that since many of the activities in occupations on the trade 
level (where skills count) are of a physical nature, they lend 
themselves more readily than others to observation and ob- 
jective treatment. Armstrong and Lathrop have reported the 
results of an investigation concerning the construction and 
repair work done by farmers in Minnesota. The teachers of 
agriculture in a large number of communities in the state 
instructed the pupils who lived on farms how to fill out a 
questionnaire inquiring into activities of these sorts in which 
the parents had engaged during the year extending from 
March 1, 1920, to March 1, 1921. The pupils from more 
than five hundred farms helped their parents to fill out 
blanks. All that can be done here is to illustrate, and this 
will be accomplished by reporting the proportions of farmers 
who had done certain kinds of work during the year. For 
example, the kinds of construction in wood which had been 
done by more than a fourth of all farmers reporting were, in 
order of frequency, milking stools, wire fences, hog troughs, 
eveners, hammer handles, sawhorses, hen nests, ax handles, 
farm gates, file handles, hayracks, and chick-feeding troughs. 
A long list of other kinds of construction in wood done less 
frequently cannot be repeated here. Repair items reported 
by 380 per cent or more of the farmers were wire fences, hay- 
racks, screen doors, pigpens, horse mangers, farm gates, 
eveners, and milking stools, with another long list reported 
less frequently. Cement construction had to do most often 
with floors, foundations, steps, and walls; metal work, with 
sharpening handsaws, sharpening crosscut saws, soldering, 
shoeing horses, making punches, sharpening plows, welding 
metals, making chisels and bolts, and tempering metals; mis- 
cellaneous work, with painting, puttying, lacing belts, cutting 
glass, making rough sketches, plastering, and making draw- 
1 Fred E, Armstrong and Frank W. Lathrop (1). 
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ings to scale. It is hardly necessary to state that it is a far 
cry, indeed, from preparation for these specific operations to 
the usual formal course in manual training which has some- 
times been taken by boys on the assumption that it would fit 
for this phase of life on the farm. 

2. Social and business usage of arithmetic. Wilson! con- 
ducted an investigation to determine the arithmetic actually 
used in social and business relations. The persons chosen for 
report were the fathers and mothers of pupils of the sixth, 


- seventh, and eighth grades in towns and cities of the Middle 


West. The pupils were given instructions and provided with 
blanks on which to make daily reports of the problems actu- 
ally solved by their parents. Analysis of the 14,583 problems 
reported by more than 4000 people in 155 different occupa- 
tions shows a total of almost 22,000 processes, distributed to 
only 43 different groups. The first twenty of these processes, 
with their frequencies of recurrence, were as follows :? 


FREQUENCY FREQUENCY 
Peniuttiplication. .. . 6974) “Il. Discount . ... . 124 
PEEAUGILION ya) ee. 4416 12. Square measure .. 124 
Saoubtraction . 9. . . . 2833 18. Time measure ... 111 
Ae VASIONG ey a ag. y= 2487 14. Liquid measure. .. 96 
Meperacuions . . > . . « 1974 15. Cubic measure... 78 
G-accounts ....:.. T2122 LG lnsurance’.. « 06 3 78 
7. Percentage ..... eA iyfs LetenMeehel= 9 a Bak oe 64 
S8<-Profit and loss . ...~ 169 U8sCancellation + 7404). 62 
Suinterest...(.-4 so... - 144 19. Dry measure. ... 57 
10. Multiplication of frac- 20. Linear measure. . . 652 
LiONS Steet. Seat 130 


These processes include 98.4 per cent of the total of 21,898 
into which the problems were analyzed. There is a good deal 
of curriculum meaning in the fact that decimals (except as 
represented in percentage and United States money), apothe- 
caries’ weight, square root, partial payments, and partner- 
ship are processes that recur very infrequently and that a 


1Guy M. Wilson (24). 2Tbid. pp. 34-35. 
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long list of others often emphasized in courses going forward 
in the schools — for example, complex and compound frac- 
tions, reductions in denominate numbers, longitude and time, 
compound interest, domestic and foreign exchange, and cube 
root — appear not at all. Wilson also made a study of the 
complexity of the processes represented. The proportions of 
problems involving more than four-place additions or sub- 
tractions or more than three-place multiplications and divi- 
sions were very small. Computations in common fractions 
having more than a single digit either in numerator or de- 
nominator were seldom found. The trend of other findings 
were likewise toward emphasis on the simpler operations. 
There may be some danger in concluding that because these 
adults did not make use of a larger proportion of the usual 
content of seventh-grade and eighth-grade arithmetic, chil- 
dren in the schools need not be instructed beyond a very 
restricted range of different processes. This danger would 
arise in the limits placed on the parents’ computations by 
the limitations of their training. An analogous query might 
be put concerning conclusions from the study of farm repair 
and construction. None the less, this essay into activity anal- 
ysis leads the way to a wide departure from traditional em- 
phases in the work given. 

3. Grammar necessary for the correction of errors in speech. 
This illustration is introduced not only because it represents 
an additional field of activity but because it introduces an- 
other phase of the method of activity analysis, namely, 
“difficulty analysis” as contrasted with the ‘duty analysis” 
of which the first two investigations partly reported upon are 
illustrative. As Charters has pointed out :! 


It is extremely difficult to list all the facts of language and 
grammar which are used in spoken and written English. Not only 
is it difficult, but it is relatively useless, because many of the 


1 Charters (8), p. 216. 
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“operations” of English present no difficulties. Consequently, it 
has been found that if an analysis of the errors of English compo- 
sition, including both oral and written speech, is made, and if 


‘these errors, together with methods and reasons for the methods 


of correcting the errors, are taken up, the result provides us with 
a seemingly adequate language curriculum for the grades. 


A number of investigations of errors in speech, oral and 
written, have been made, the first of these by Charters and 
Miller in the elementary schools of Kansas City, Missouri. 
Only oral errors in the sixth and seventh grades (Kansas 
City operated at the time on the 7-4 plan, not having the 
usual eighth grade) which had been recorded by the teachers in 


_ these grades will be reported on here. Almost three fourths, 


or 73 per cent, of all the errors fall into six classes as follows: 
failure of the verb to agree with its subject in number and 
person, 13 per cent; confusion of past tense and perfect par- 
ticiple, 22 per cent; wrong tense forms, 8 per cent; wrong 
verb, 11 per cent; double negative, 11 per cent; syntactical 
redundance, 8 per cent. There were fifteen other classes of 
errors, but these recurred much less frequently — none more 
than 4 per cent. When attention is focused on the verbs in 
which confusion of past tense and perfect participle occurs 
—the largest class of errors —in all grades included, it is 
found that the percentage of incidence is heaviest on see, 
86 per cent; do, 18 per cent; come, 15 per cent; go, 5 per 
cent; and ring, 9 per cent.! 

Moreover, a comparison of the Kansas City findings with 
investigations elsewhere discloses a significant similarity in 
frequencies of the different classes of error. Without stopping 
to report, even in this brief manner, on the classifications and 
frequencies of error in written work, it may be said that the 
findings of this type of investigation disclosed a need for an 
emphasis in the curriculum in language and grammar mark- 
edly different from that which has been traditional. 

1 Charters (9), pp. 102-104. 
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Older methods cannot yet be abandoned. Other ventures into 
activity analysis for curriculum-making in the secondary 
school have been made. Some of these, as has been stated, 
will be referred to in the next two chapters. However, even 
a cursory consideration of the problem is enough to convince 
one that because of the huge proportions and complexity of 
the task we shall not be able for a long time to abandon our 
conventional procedures entirely} Thus far the new method 
has been applied primarily to vocations, to fundamental proc- 
esses, and to informational fields. The results of vast re- 
searches must be accumulated because the scope of activity 
for which the secondary school must afford preparation far 
transcends these rather restricted areas. Meanwhile educa- 
tional workers on this level will need to make as discrimi- 
nating use as possible of the methods that now appear in 
unfavorable light and that we hope ultimately to leave en- } 
tirely behind. Individual teachers, subject departments, and 
local and national committees of subject specialists will need ' 
to do the best they can, securing, as they proceed, as large an 
admixture of results of activity analysis as possible. This com- 
bination procedure is actually being followed in many places at 
the present time and must be followed for a long time to come. 

Inspired by the strides we have been making in recent 
years — in the new procedures in curriculum-making as well 
as in measuring the results of instruction — some have pre- 
dicted that the organization of content by “subjects” and | 
“units,” the almost universal counters in high-school educa- 
tion today, is shortly to be dispensed with. It must be ad-— 
mitted that the profound shift in theory and methods of ' 
curriculum-making which we have been considering cannot 
fail to bring modifications in these methods of educational 
bookkeeping. However, in view of the Herculean nature of the 
task of applying the new procedures to the entire secondary- 
school offering, the terms in current use will be likely to retain 
somewhat their present meaning for years to come. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Ascertain the percentages of total high-school enrollment in 
the United States, as reported to the United States Bureau of 
Education, which are enrolled in each subject group, using the 
same method as was used to secure the materials shown in Fig. 52, 
but beginning at as early a period as data are available. These 
data will be found in the Bureau of Education publication there 
referred to. 


2. Make a study for some other state by a method similar to 
that used in reporting the percentages in Fig. 53. 


8. Endeavor to account in greater detail than was done above 
for the forces bringing about the changes in proportions of high- 
school pupils pursuing work in the subject groups as shown in 
Figs. 52 and 53. 


4. Is a subject or subject group discredited if it is impossible to 
demonstrate for it the possibility of contributing to the achieve- 
ment of all aims and functions of secondary education? 

5. What support does the summary of the findings of the investi- 
gation by Thorndike lend to the guarded acceptance in Chapter IV 
of transfer of training as a purpose of secondary education? 

6. Read the Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary 
School Studies (Chapter I, Reference 23) and designate the type 
of procedure in curriculum-making used in preparing it. 

7. What is the method of curriculum-making used by Denver - 
as described in Reference 21 on page 384? 


j 
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THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL OFFERING: THE 
ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 


I. ENGLISH 


Development and present status of English. Training in the 
vernacular has, as may be inferred from some of the materials 
of Chapter I, been far from a uniform constituent of the 
offerings in American secondary schools from the beginnings 
of the Latin grammar school up to the present time. Its only: 
recognition in the earliest representatives of this first Ameri- 
can secondary institution was its use in connection with other 
subjects; for instance, in translations from the classical lan- 
guages. English had some small recognition as a regular sub- 
ject in the Latin school before this institution was displaced 
by the academy, but played a larger part in the latter. That 
the high school should early have elevated English to an 
important position was inevitable. We have quoted Inglis as 
reporting reading, grammar, declamation, rhetoric and com- 
position, and “criticism on English authors” as parts of the 
offering of the Boston English Classical [High] School in 
1823-1824 (see pages 31-32), and Stout as reporting the 
following among a number of subjects classifiable under the 
heading of English for twenty high schools during the period 
1860-1865 (see pages 32-33): rhetoric, grammar, English 
analysis, word analysis, reading, English literature, and ele- 
ments of criticism. The more recent status, as to proportions 
represented by the pupils enrolled, was reported in the fore- 
going chapter. To these data may be added the fact that 
English is now usually required during three or four years 
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of the four-year high school, constituting from a sixth to a 
fourth of all the work taken toward graduation. In addition 
to the requirements of composition (including related sub- 
divisions) and literature in the usual courses, special elective 
courses are sometimes offered, such as journalism, public 
speaking, drama, the short story, etc. 
Aims and values. It is increasingly customary to think of 
English as divided into two major fields which may be desig- 
nated as language and literature, and to administer it so. At 
least one American writer, referring to these two divisions as 
“formal English” and ‘‘English literature,’ has stressed what 
seems to him the necessity of separating them in practice :! 


One result of this merging of two different subjects is that the 
means and methods of teaching one tend to deflect and neutralize 
those appropriate to the other. So evident has this become... 
that, were I responsible for the administration of a high school at 
the present time, I believe that my first step would be to place 


‘the teaching of literature on the one hand, and on the other all 


that pertains to English expression, under charge of different teach- 
ers, who would probably be quite unlike each other in tempera- 
ment and interests. ... 


Whatever may be the merit of a specific proposal to assign 
the work of instruction in these two main divisions to differ- 
ent teachers, the belief that there are two divisions is rather 
widely held. It is clearly implied in the formulation of the 


-“Smmediate aim”’ of high-school English which was set up 


by no less important a group than the National Joint Com- 
mittee on English. This committee asserts that the immedi- 
ate aim is ‘“‘twofold”’ :? 


1. To give the pupils command of the art of communication in 
speech and in writing. 

2. To teach them to read thoughtfully and with appreciation, 
to form in them a taste for good reading, and to teach them how 
to find books that are worth while. 


1 Snedden (15), p. 171. 2 (24), p. 30. 
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In view of this double nature of the subject two sets of 
aims will be presented. The first of these arose in an analysis 
of educational writings (books, articles, and prefaces of text- 
books in the field) purporting to present statements of the 
objectives of English composition. These, when simmered 
down to the eleven to be found in Fig. 54, were submitted to 
a number of teachers of English who were asked to assign 
values to them. The subsequent computations give the 
values shown in the figure, the aim held in highest esteem 
being valued at approximately four times the number of 
points computed for the aim lowest in the list. It is a fact of 
no small moment that the objective of English composition 
most highly valued is the development of the power of clear 
thinking, which is in line with the modern understanding of 
the dependence of thought on language. Skzll in oral and in 
written expression is next in order, after which comes habits of 
accuracy in the mechanics of written expression. If space 
allowed, each of these, as well as the other aims, might well 
be discussed at length. It must suffice to point out that the 
aim to develop originality in the pupils’ composition work 
is not given a high place as often as are six other aims, that 
if some teachers could have their way guidance would be an 
important aim, and that habits of neatness in written expres- 
sion, while not unimportant, is given the lowest position in 
the group of aims. 

A composite of the objectives proposed for literature in 
forty writings is shown in Fig. 55. Weighted values were 
not obtained for these aims, as was done for those proposed 
for composition, although the proportionate frequency of 
mention will throw some light on the state of opinion in this 
regard. Passing by the first aim named, general culture, with- 
out discussion further than to say that it could have little 
meaning not comprehended by subsequent categories, one 
cannot fail to be impressed by the emphasis on objectives 
falling within the broad civic-social-moral aim of secondary 
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education; namely, morality and character (ideals, attitudes, 


_ standards for evaluating conduct, moral principles), citizen- 


ship, American ideals and patriotism, social integration, and, 


; Per Cent 
ONGe 4.026, 10 16 14416 
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Aims 


1. To develop the power of clear 
thinkin 
€. To develop skill in oral expres- jp p 
Sion > 
J. To develop skill in written ex- 19 g 
pression ; 
4. To develop habits of accuracy in the 9 ¢ 
mechanics of written expression ~* 
5. To correlate the pupils’ observation 
with oral and written expression 
_ 6. To cultivate the study of inform- 9¢ 
ational material ‘ 
T. To develop originality in the 
pupils’ composition work 
8. To cultivate appreciation of good 8. 
diction : 
9. To develop the ability of exact 7p 
listening : 
10. To effect vocational and moral 
guidance 
11. To cultivate habits of neatness in 39 
written expression , 
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Fig. 54. Average number in a total of one hundred points given to each 

of eleven aims of English composition. (Computed from weighted values 

assigned by fifty-eight teachers of English.) (Adapted from a study by 

Harald Mortensen, reported in a master’s thesis on file in the Graduate 
School of the University of Minnesota) 


to some extent, enlarged human experience. Since these 
categories are not mutually exclusive, the objective last 
named has some meaning for avocational enjoyment, which is 
also in part dependent on literary evaluation (appreciation, 
discrimination). Related to both the large aims so far recog- 
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nized is the information afforded by the literature studied. 
Three functions of the secondary school — perhaps four — 
also are recognized in the list of aims: guidance (see aim 10), 
recognition of the needs of adolescent nature (aim 11), as 
well as those calling for training in the fundamental processes 
and expression, and fostering transfer of training (aims 12, 
13, and 14). Aims 15 and 16, in so far as they are valid, are 
other psychological functions to be kept in mind while striv- 
ing to achieve some of those already named. 

When the problem of aims and values of English isreviewed, 
it may be seen that with an appropriate content and method 
an important réle is assignable to the subject in achieving 
the aims and functions of the secondary school. The civic- 
social-moral aim may be served directly by literature and al- 
so by the work in language through equipping the pupil with 
abilities in social interecommunication which are imparted by 
affording training in the fundamental processes that pertain 
to language. Achieving the aim of recreational and esthetic 
participation and appreciation is mainly an obligation of lit- 
erature, although the language phase should bear some rela- 
tion to it, at least for a small proportion of pupils. Ordinarily 
this subject, as presented in the secondary school, is not to 
be directed at achieving the occupational aim, although there 
will be important incidental values of this sort in language 
for many pupils, and in literature for a small proportion of 
them. The guidance function of the subject is also impor- 
tant, chiefly through the try-out of interest and ability it 
affords. This is true for both phases of the subject. In con- 
nection with the composition phase there has sometimes 
been a special emphasis on guidance, by putting the pupil 
in touch with information about occupations and helping 
him to a tentative vocational choice concerning which he 
reads and writes. The vocational motive has been found to 
be stimulative of more efficient work in composition. The 
recognition of adolescent needs by appropriate selection of 
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‘ Per Cent 
Aims 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 


1. General culture 
¢. Morality and character 


3. Citizenship 


4, American ideals and 
patriotism 


5. Social integration 10.0 
6. Enlarged human experience 50,0 
T. Avocational enjoyment 10.0 
8. Literary evaluation 


9. Information 
10. Vocational guidance and 11.5 


LLR Dies of adol t 
. Recognition of adolescen 
tone 10.0 


12. Reading abilities 52.5 

15. Expression 

[4. Mental training 

15, Training of emotions 

16. Training of imagination 20.0 
O 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 


Fic. 55. Percentages of forty writings recognizing certain aims of the 
teaching of English literature. (From an unpublished study by Koos 


and Powers) 


the literature studied and read has been mentioned. The 
vital contacts of both phases with training in the fundamental 
processes have been pointed out, and the relation to transfer 
of training is apparent. The subject in both its phases should 
be administered to perform the two remaining functions — 
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democratization of secondary education and the recognition 
of individual differences — instead of defeating them, as is 
sometimes done by adherence to traditional standards of con- 
tent and performance. The values of the subject are widely 
ramifying and, where achieved, go far to justify English as 
a constant through most or all high-school grades. . 
The content of English. 1. Language. The content of Eng- 
lish, like its aims, is properly to be dealt with under two 
heads, that having to do with composition and that having 
to do with literature. Some understanding of what is pre- 
sented under composition is afforded by the following per- 
centage distribution of the textual content of this phase of 
English during the first two years in a number of high schools 
in the Middle West: (1) mechanics, 30.3 per cent; (2) dic- 
tion, 5.1 per cent; (8) structure, 19.3 per cent; (4) forms of 
discourse, 36.0 per cent. Under mechanics were three sub- 
divisions: (a) grammar, 19.0 per cent; (6) punctuation, 


8.1 per cent; (c) spelling and pronunciation, 2.4 per cent. © 


Diction had no subdivisions in the study. Under structure 
were three subdivisions with the following percentages: 
(a) sentence, 7.8 per cent; (b) paragraph, 7.9 per cent; (c) 
the composition as a whole, 1.2 per cent. The median per- 
centages for the subdivisions of forms of discourse were 
(a) narration, 8.9 per cent; (b) description, 3.0 per cent; 
(c) exposition, 3.6 per cent; (d) letter-writing, 14.1 per cent.! 
Some schools recognize other subdivisions in the textual con- 
tent,— for example, argumentation, news-writing, and oral 
composition, — but these schools were fewer than those for 
which percentages have been cited. The method of analysis 
was applied also to the textual content for the last two high- 
school years, the two divisions having the largest propor- 
tionate recognition being structure with 4.9 per cent, and 
forms of discourse with 51.4 per cent. Argumentation is the 
largest single subdivision under forms of discourse. 
1 Koos (26), Vol. II, pp. 429-480. 
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‘It is not to be understood that textbook content compre- 
hends all that is accomplished in this phase of English in the 
schools represented. There are, for instance, the exercises in 
4 oral and written composition, spelling, and related work, 
especially during the first two years. The results of the study 
_ show, however, that the majority of schools were disposed to 
discontinue emphasis on composition during later high-school 
years. There were, nevertheless, several schools representa- 
‘ tive of a more recent view which would continue this em- 
phasis on some of the divisions (especially mechanics) over 
a longer period, in recognition of the necessity of frequent 
repetition of matters that can be made habitual only through 
recurrent drill. 

The place of grammar in courses in English has been so 
much under debate that it seems advisable to return to it 
briefly, even though it was given some attention in illustrat- 

. ing the activity-analysis procedure in curriculum-making on 
pages 380-381. What was presented there threw light on the 
emphasis to be followed in selecting content that will make 
for the use of grammatical English on the part of pupils 
taking the work, and at the same time constitute progress 
toward the settlement of a long-standing dispute between 
those extremists on the one hand who would exclude all 
formal grammar from the curriculum, or almost all, and on 
the other those who would adhere to the extended develop- 
ment characteristic of the course in grammar a generation 
ago. The National Joint Committee on English, whose report 
has already been cited, may be seen in the following quotation 
to favor a point of view largely even though not completely 
in harmony with the functional conception underlying the 
study already cited above :! 

A sane attitude toward the teaching of grammar would seem 
to be to find out what parts and aspects of the subject have actual 
value to children in enabling them to improve their speaking, 

1 (24), pp. 87-38. 
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writing, and reading, to teach these parts according to modern 
scientific methods, and to ignore any and all portions of the con- 
ventional school grammar that fall outside these categories. In 
general, the grammar worth teaching is the grammar of use — 
function in the sentence — and the grammar to be passed over is 
the grammar of classification — pigeon-holing by definition. ... 
Language, it is well known, is learned mainly by imitation, largely 
unconscious, and children constantly use in their speech hundreds 
of expressions, many of them highly idiomatic, which only the 
linguistic scholar, familiar with the history of the language, can 
explain. Children should be set to examining only those gram- 
matical forms and constructions whose use they can plainly see, 
and they should pursue such examination with the conscious 
purpose of learning to make better sentences. Any other aim is 
mere pedantry. If it be contended that English grammar should 
be taught for the sake of the study of foreign language, the 
answer is that the policy just defined will provide all the founda- 
tion that foreign-language teachers have a right to demand and 
much more than they will actually get through highly formal and 
technical studies. 


In any treatment of composition mention should be made 
of recent tendencies to emphasize oral English or public 
speaking and journalism. In the former field there have been 
two types of development: the one as a part of the regular 
required work in composition, the other as separate courses in 
public speaking, debate, and dramatics. The Conference 
Committee regarded training in oral expression as a vital part 
of the regular courses and proposed a year-by-year outline for 
it. Although public speaking is occasionally administered 
only in separate courses, there has been an almost general 
disposition to follow the recommendation given above. Some 
schools have, in addition, provided separate courses in one 
or more of the activities named, sometimes in close associa- 
tion with debate and dramatics as extra-curricular activities. 
Similarly, there are classes in journalism which have im- 
portant relationships with school publications. It is probably 
correct to say that most teachers of the course in journalism 
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look upon it as a motivated type of training in compo- 
sition rather than as preparation for professional journal- 
ism. In fact, each of the special lines of activity — at 
least public speaking, debate, and journalism — has possi- 
bilities in securing motivated expression, and therefore of 
making the class in composition something other than what 
Judd has characterized it — a “burying ground of human 
interests.”’ 1 

Reference to some of the means of enhancing the results of 
training in composition calls to mind another means, often 


- advocated and sometimes introduced in recent years, the 


correlation of this phase of English with other subjects of 
study. Searson has reported that “specific working plans for 
the codperative teaching of English in all subjects’’ is the 
need most frequently checked (in a total of twenty-one items 
submitted) by 8799 persons who indicated their judgments as 
to the ““most urgent things needed to improve the teaching 
of English.” 2 

There has been some discussion and practice in correlating 
the literature phase with other subjects, but most of the 
advocacy and practice has concerned the language phase. 
Addressing itself to this question the National Conference 
Committee urged ‘“‘the codperation of all teachers in estab- 
lishing good habits of thought and of expression without 
which they are rarely attained. The teacher of history may 
reasonably be excused from giving more than sympathetic 
support to the teacher of poetry, but he cannot be excused 
from demanding of his pupils such observance of good usage, 
such thinking out of intellectual problems, such organizing 
of bodies of ideas, and such clothing of those ideas in appro- 
priate language, as the instruction of the English teacher has 
made possible. What the pupil learns in English he must be 
required to use in his other classes.” ° 


1Judd (9), p. 170. 3 (24), p. 28. 
2J. W. Searson (29), pp. 105-106. 
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2. Literature. For a long period of years the chief influence 
operative in the selection of the literature studied in the high 
school was the needs of college entrance. This direct control 
still exists in some quarters and, through tradition or other- 
wise, is still in varying degrees indirectly effective even in 
areas where independence of these college-entrance traditions 
has been declared. Some notion of the unacceptability of 
collegiate domination in this field may be gained from the 
fact that the first item of a total of thirteen in the “point of 
view”’ of the National Conference Committee deals with the 
problem. This item reads as follows: ! 


The college-preparatory function of the high school is a minor 
one. Most of the graduates of the high school go, not into a 
higher institution, but into “‘life.”” Hence the course in English 
should be organized with reference to basic personal and social 
needs rather than with reference to college-entrance requirements. 
The school, moreover, will best prepare for either ‘‘life’’ or college 
by making its own life real and complete. 


We should, of course, make sure of the merit of the con- 
tent by letting the canons of literary taste be one of our 
criteria for deciding upon the particular selections to be 
studied. The defect lies in disregarding other important cri- 
teria, such as the intelligence and maturity of the pupils, 
their spontaneous interests, and the chief aims and functions 
of the secondary school which this phase of the course in 
English may appropriately be expected to subserve. A con- 
clusion arrived at by Uhl after an extended investigation 
of the materials of elementary-school courses in reading is 
probably applicable to much of the literature studied in high- 
school grades, although it is safest to infer this finally only 
after analogous facts have been gathered : 2 


1 (24), p. 26. 

2 Willis L. Uhl, Scientific Determination of the Content of the Elementary 
School Course in Reading, University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences 
and History No. 4, pp. 147-148. 
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The most prevalent undesirable quality of reading material 
reported is its over-maturity. As evidence of this over-maturity 
there are not only the testimonies of teachers of lower grades to 
the effect that many selections are too difficult for their grades 
but also the testimonies of teachers of higher grades that the same 
selections are successful when used in these higher grades. 


Perhaps these pieces of literature in college-entrance lists 
were not above the level of the typical selected high-school 
pupils of a generation ago, who in almost all cases were bound 
for college, but many are not adapted to the democratized 


secondary school of today — at least, not for that portion 


which should not or does not aspire to college entrance. The 
result is a resort by the teacher to analytical methods and 
formalism which largely defeat rather than achieve the most 
acceptable purposes of the literature phase of English as a 
high-school subject. 

’ To recognize that strict adherence to the traditional lists 
of ‘‘classics’”’ does not suit the spontaneous interests of high- 
school youth, one needs only to recall that the voluntary 
reading of high-school boys usually emphasizes adventure 
and that the reading of high-school girls emphasizes romance. 
One would not contend, of course, that the selections studied 
should be drawn solely or even largely from narrative types, 
but such interests can be much more generously recognized 
than they are. It is helpful in this connection to utilize the 
findings of such an investigation as that made by Crow, who 
secured the judgments of high-school pupils on the relative 
values (moral, esthetic, leisure-time, and so on) of alarge num- 
ber of selections they had studied. These findings are some- 
times strikingly in disagreement with traditional beliefs as to 
what young people derive from the selections represented.! In 
accordance with these and related considerations there has 
been some tendency to break with tradition in the literature 
selected for study in high-school classes. 


1 Charles S. Crow (19). 
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Efforts to make the instruction in literature play a more 
vital part in the life, present and future, of the pupil have 
taken a variety of forms in addition to that of using selections 
for study better adapted to the broadened purposes of modern 
secondary education. Among these is what is often desig- 
nated as “home reading.’”’ A common practice here is to 
require the reading and making of some sort of report on a 
number of books a term or a year (often one a month), the 
books to be selected by the pupil from a list not rigidly 
adhering to the canons of classic literature. When such a 
plan is generously and skillfully administered, it can assist 
materially in establishing habits of recreational reading. 
There is also evidence that in some schools young people are 
being trained directly to a more discriminating use of the 
modern in literature. Searson shows that “skills to read and 
understand newspapers”’ and “‘ability to read and understand 
the magazines”’ are among those ‘“‘receiving the highest sanec- 
tions”’ of 7752 persons selecting from a large number of skills 
needed for ‘‘ordinary success in life.””! The short story now 
being recognized as a common means of diversion in modern 
life is finding recognition in the courses of study in literature. 
Because of the widely differing abilities in silent reading, 
some attention is also being given to develop it during early 
high-school years. 

English in gunior high-school grades. One important char- 
acteristic of the work in English in the school system or- 
ganized on the 8-4 plan is the number of different subjects 
classifying under this head in the upper grades and the 
marked reduction in this number in the first high-school year. 
In the seventh and eighth grades it is common to find reading, 
spelling, grammar, composition, and handwriting, with occa- 
sional additions, such as oral composition or “‘literature.’”’ In 
the ninth grade in this organization it is the common practice 
not to distribute the work to so many subjects, but, instead, 

1Searson (29), pp. 102-108. 
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to administer it in not more than two divisions — composi- 
tion and literature. The amount of time given to all these 
divisions of English is much larger in the seventh and eighth 
grades than in the ninth grade. The difference in content and 
method is just as remarkable. Whereas in the upper grades 
the emphasis on the language phase has been on grammar, 
somewhat to the neglect of composition, in the ninth grade 
this emphasis has usually been reversed. Again, while the 
emphasis on the other phase of English in the upper grades 
has been on the attainment of reading skills, in the ninth 
grade this has been neglected for a more analytical, and 
sometimes even etymological, treatment of the literature 
studied. The upshot of such a comparison is a marked con- 
trast between the kinds of training being given in this subject 
on the two levels, a contrast uncalled for by the shift in the 
nature and ability of pupils which takes place between the 
eighth and ninth grades, a shift which was shown in Chapter 
II to be far from cataclysmic. 

In line with the functions of the new unit it was to be 
expected that junior high-school reorganization would tend 
to erase the marked contrasts described. There has been a 
tendency to administer the several divisions of English as a 
single subject and to reduce somewhat the total amount of 
time formerly devoted to them. These changes have been 
accompanied by a conscious effort to spread the grammatical 
content over the three-year period and even to extend it into 
the tenth grade, to secure a correspondingly more even dis- 
tribution of training in composition by. enlarging the emphasis 
on such work in the seventh and eighth grades, and to 
modify the treatment of literature so as to make the training 
in the respective grades more satisfactorily sequential. The 
result, where such changes have been made (which is un- 
fortunately not in all junior high schools), is progress toward 
a better articulation of instruction in the grades concerned, 
as well as a superior type of training. 
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II. THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Development and present status of the social studies. Al- 
though history, as well as English, had little direct recogni- 


tion in the curriculum of the Latin grammar school, it soon - 


found a place in the academy. Geography made its appear- 
ance almost contemporaneously, but was subsequently de- 
pressed to the elementary-school level. In Chapter I Gifford 
was quoted as reporting that general history and the history 
of the United States were among the subjects that, during 
the period 1826-1840, attained a prevalency in the academies 
of New York of from 75 to 100 per cent. The early high 
school also found a place for courses in geography and his- 
tory. Toward the middle of the century, to a number of 
courses in history there had been added work in such fields 
as ‘‘political eeonomy”’ and the ‘*‘Constitution of the United 
States.’’ The expansion in the social studies between 1860- 
1865 and 1896-1900 may be illustrated from the comparisons 
of percentages of the high schools represented in Stout’s in- 
vestigation, in which certain courses were offered, which are 
quoted in Table XXXII. The more recent development in 
this field, especially with regard to proportions of pupils en- 
rolled, has been summarized in Chapter XI, pp. 359, 362, where 
it was reported for the public high schools of the country as 
a whole, and for Minnesota in particular, that these subjects, 
especially the nonhistorical courses, have been gaining ground. 
To bring the description down to date in other respects it 
should be stated (1) that general history after 1900 was rather 
commonly displaced by separate full-year courses in ancient 
history and in medieval and modern history, although there 
has been a partial subsequent revival in some quarters of the 


one-year course in general history in a somewhat modified — 


form, stressing the modern period more than the ancient; 
(2) that a half-year course in “‘social problems,’’ or ‘‘sociol- 
ogy,” for a time found some favor, but is now, with economics 
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TABLE XXXII. PERCENTAGES OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN NORTH-CENTRAL 
STATES OFFERING CERTAIN SOCIAL SUBJECTS IN 1860-1865 AND IN 


1896--1900 1 
1860-1865 1896-1900 
CEs (20 schools) (40 schools) 
Ancient history. 20 3 fos 2 3. 40 374 
Medieval history... 2. «ss: 04 15 5 
Modern history. < 2: . . -.<-. ; 380 7A 
United States history ....... 15 45 
Pm Clisnhwhisbonyari.- wey ae Shi. ga) 2 15 50 
Prench history 4 2%). e< son — 10 
General MisbOrya ela, ey ey siege en od fs 15 65 
Wniversal history °°; 5. .... . 10 — 
Science of government ...... 15 —- 
Cival-gavernment) don.) 8 abo ie: — 60 
OLVICE Meet PE cee oe Sh ah — 25 
United States Constitution .... 40 5 
Political economy.’ <2 cf. 20 40 
TERE org? ae yhes SAL ori On Ue mee nes 10 5 
History of civilization. . ..... 5 — 


and civics, being displaced by a full-year course in what is 
often called ‘‘problems of American democracy,”’ a course 
which is a composite of economics, sociology, and civics; 
(8) that a course in “‘community civics”’ a half-year or a full 
year in length, sometimes accompanied by what is called 
“vocational civics”’ (a course in vocational information) has 
frequently found a place in the ninth grade; and (4) that the 
junior-high-school grades have been experiencing a realign- 
ment of the offering in this field, the change reported under 
(8) being in part stimulated by this realignment. Geog- 
raphy, also, has shown some tendency to reappear with more 
emphasis on social relationships, and courses in industrial or 
economic history are sometimes offered. 

Aims and values. The major purpose of this large group of 
subjects has been well stated by the Committee on Social 
Studies of the Commission on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education of the National Education Association :? 


1 Adapted from Stout (16), pp. 72-73. 2 Arthur W. Dunn (387), p. 9. 
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... From the nature of their content, the social studies afford 
peculiar opportunities for the training of the individual as a mem- 
ber of society. Whatever their value from the point of view of 
personal culture, unless they contribute directly to the cultivation 
of social efficiency on the part of the pupil they fail in their most 
important function. They should accomplish this end through 
the development of an appreciation of the nature and laws of 
social life, a sense of the responsibility of the individual as a mem- 
ber of social groups, and the intelligence and the will to par- 
ticipate effectively in the promotion of the social well-being. 

More specifically, the social studies of the American high school 
should have for their conscious and constant purpose the cultiva- 
tion of good citizenship. We may identify the “good citizen”’ of a 

neighborhood with the ‘‘thoroughly efficient member” of that 
neighborhood; but he will be characterized, among other things, 
by a loyalty and a sense of obligation to his city, State, and 
Nation as political units. Again, ‘‘society’’ may be interpreted to 
include the human race. Humanity is bigger than any of its 
divisions. The social studies should cultivate a sense of member- 
ship in the ““world community,’’ with all the sympathies and 
sense of justice that this involves as among the different divisions 
of human society. 


In considering the place of a group of subjects in the training 
program it is not enough to give attention only to a single 
major aim: it is necessary also to canvass to some extent the 
specific objectives. Such a formulation of specific purposes is 
at hand in Fig. 56, which shows the percentage frequency (in 
a total of two hundred and forty-four lists) with which cer- 
tain aims were indicated as being concurred in by teachers 
of ancient, medieval, modern, English, and American history. 
The aims were those proposed for history in the reports of 
certain important committees antedating the Committee on 
Social Studies, from whose report quotation has just been 
made. These aims in the figure are listed in the order of 
frequency with which they were concurred in by the high- 
school teachers to whom they were submitted, although they 

will not be considered in that order. Near the top of the list 
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— second, in fact —is the large aim already emphasized 
by quotation, the promotion of good citizenship. An aim 
that should be thought of in connection with this one is 


ninth in the list, to develop the spirit of nationalism. Because 


: Per Cent 
Aims 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 60 90 
Rin rs arora eis 


{. To cultivate power of 
handling pets 80.4 


2. To promote good citi- 
enship 2 60.1 


3. To develop the “facult 
of apcrimination® igh 


4, To teach the use of books 10,0 


5. To develop ability in 
Speech oe andwritten Te.) 


©. To inspire with a love 
of reading 

T. To equip with historical 
a 61.1 

8. To cultivate “reconstruc- 602 
tive imagination” 9 

9. To develop the spirit of 54 
nationalism ; 


10. To master the text 50.0 
0 10 20 30 40 50 60 TO 80 90 


Fic. 56. Percentage of concurrence of teachers in certain aims in the teach- 
ing of history. (Computed from data used in preparing Table LX VIII, in 
Koos (10), p. 105) 


this aim might be conceived of in a sense inimical to the 
broad definition of good citizenship of the Committee on 
Social Studies, which has been seen to include the ‘world 
community,” it is pertinent to quote two additional sen- 
tences from its report :! 
1 Dunn (37), pp. 9-10. 
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The first step... toward a true “neighborliness” among na- 
tions must be a realization of national ideals, national efficiency, 
national loyalty, national self-respect, just as real neighborliness 
among different family groups depends upon the solidarity, the 
self-respect, and the loyalty to be found in each of the components. 
High national ideals and an intelligent and genuine loyalty to 
them should thus be a specific aim of the social studies in American 
high schools. 


In similar vein Suzzallo has aptly said :! 


We must think particularly of our country’s part in all the his- 
tory that is yet to be made. As we look back upon our past and 
realize how much America has cared about humanity at large, we 
cannot quite think of a nationality for ourselves which shall 
be achieved at the cost of other peoples.... On the whole, we 
have been kindly in our diplomacy with the weaker nations we 
have touched. It is not in us to turn back from that idealism 
which makes our patriotism broad enough to include the good 
of the world. 

If, nevertheless, we are to hold and perpetuate these fine 
humanistic qualities within our nation, we must protect the in- 
tegrity of that state which fosters them.... It must be loyal, 
coéperative, and solid enough to endure. Without any tempta- 
tion to aggress, it must be ready to defend the perpetuity of its 
institutions. 


A specific aim related to the large aim of training for recrea- 
tional and esthetic participation and appreciation is Num- 
ber 6 in the list, to inspire with a love of reading; one which 
represents an important aspect of the function of training in 
the fundamental processes is Number 5, to develop ability in 
speech, oral and written. Not unrelated to these is Number 4, 
to teach the use of books. Most of the remaining aims may be 
thought of as psychological in character — specific purposes 
that must be achieved the better to attain the larger goal 
of the secondary school which may appropriately be sub- 


1 Suzzallo, “Inaugural Address,” School and Society (April 1, 1916), Vol. III, 
p. 472. 
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served by courses in history. This is true of the aim to cultivate 
the power of handling facts (Number 1), which is concerned 
with the ability to organize one’s knowledge; of the aim to 
cultivate the reconstructive imagination (Number 8) through 
history, by the extension of one’s experience in time, as well 
as through geography, by the extension of one’s experience in 
space; of the aim to develop the ‘‘faculty of discrimination” 
(Number 3); and even of the aim to equip the student with a 


_ fund of historical information (Number 7). The remaining 


aim, to master the text (Number 10), was subscribed to less 
often than any other in the list, its validity having been 
questioned in an even half of the blank forms returned. 
Unless the textual content is of a sort to serve other im- 
portant purposes, this skepticism is to be commended. This 
aim should never be approved with an undiscriminating use 
of the term ‘‘mastery.”’ 

Specific purposes of the social studies other than history 
are not so widely different from those already presented as 
to warrant taking much space to canvass them. The course 
in vocational civics is, however, so new to this subject group 
and so different in the full scope of its service that it is desir- 
able to give its purposes some special consideration. The 
aim usually foremost where the course is given is a knowledge 
of occupations helpful to the pupil in selecting his life work. 
On this account it is sometimes called the “‘life career” 
course. The course has, however, that large social value 
which comes from giving a wider comprehension of the 
world’s work and the social significance of work and workers. 
It is the latter value which justifies classing the course as 
a social subject. It is thus appropriate to think of the course 
as affording training for good citizenship in the broader sense 
of this term as well as guidance in the choice of life work. 

Epitomizing as to the values of the social studies, one may 
say that the largest single service renderable is toward achiev- 
ing the civic-social-moral aim of secondary education. Other 
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important values already pointed out are related to the rec- 
reational aim and to the functions of training in the funda- 
mental processes and of exploration and guidance. To these 
may be added, because of the interest of adolescent youth in 
things social, the function of recognizing the nature of pupils 
during this stage of development. The fostering of transfer 
of training is implicit in several of the specific aims referred 
to as psychological. 

With such an important réle possible to the social studies, 
especially with respect to achieving the civic-social-moral 
aim, there is good ground for introducing them as a large 
constant element in the work taken by all pupils. It is dis- 
turbing, therefore, to find that this is far from a general 
practice. For example, Thomson found for ninety high 
schools of the Middle West that the average number of units 
of specific prescription in this field during 1922-1923 was 1.3, 
this amount having been increased from 1.0 during the preced- 
ing half-decade.! The percentages of schools in which specific 
prescriptions were made were, for the six subjects most fre- 
quently required, American history; 72.2; civies, 50.0; ‘‘citi- 
zenship,’”’ 16.7; modern history, 18.8; economics, 10.0.2 

The program of social. studies. In line with belief in the 
dominant aim of the social studies and in the necessity of 
achieving that aim, a number of important committees have 
recommended programs of social studies for the schools. One 
of the first of several such programs proposed in recent years 
is that of the Committee on the Social Studies of the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, from 
whose report quotations have already been made.? Junior- 
high-school reorganization having made considerable progress 
by the time this committee began its work, its reeommenda- 
tions were made for the full junior-senior high-school period of 

tLyle G. Thomson, The High-School Programs of Study in Operation in 


Certain Cities of the North Central States, p. 42. Master’s thesis on file in the 
Graduate School of the University of Minnesota, 1923. 


2 Thid. p. 51. 3 Dunn (87), pp. 15-36. 
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six years, although the committee emphasized the fact that 
the validity of its recommendations and suggestions was not 
dependent on the adoption of this organization of the 
schools. The “alternative programs” for Grades VII-IX 
were as follows: 
GRADE VII: (1) Geography — 4 year. 
European history — 4 year. 
Or, (2) European history — 1 year. 


Where the first plan is followed, the two courses may be 
taught in sequence, or in parallel throughout the year; 
where the second plan is followed, geography is to be 
“taught incidentally to, and as a factor in, the history.” 
The European history recommended is ‘‘EKuropean Begin- 
nings in American History.’”’ Civics is to be taught as a 
phase of these or other subjects, or segregated in one or 
two periods a week, or both. 


GRADE VIII: American history — 4 year. 
Civies — } year. 


Geography is to be taught incidentally to, and as a factor in, 
these subjects. 
GRADE IX: (1) Civies — 4 year. 
Civics, economic and vocational aspects — 
4 year. 
ue (2) Civies, economic and vocational, and economic 
history — 1 year. 


During the first half year under plan (1) the civics of the 
preceding year is to be continued, but ‘“‘with more emphasis 
upon state, national, and world aspects.’’ History is to 
be introduced also in relation to the topics of the courses 
named. The two subjects in the second plan are to be taught 
either in sequence or in parallel. 

Except for that portion of the work in civics which is to be 
economic and vocational, it is to be of the “community” 
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type, a term used to distinguish it from “civil government,” 
-which had to do largely with the mechanics of government. 
The committee pointed out that the significance of “‘com- 
munity civics” does not lie in its geographical implications, 
“but in its implication of community relations, of a com- 
munity of interests. ... It is a question of point of view, and 
community civics applies this point of view to the study of 
the national community as well as to the study of the local 
community.’’ Some notion of the scope of content contem- 
plated may be gained from the ‘‘elements of welfare”’ to be 
studied as topics: health, protection of life and property, 
recreation, education, civic beauty, wealth, communication, 
transportation, migration, charities, and correction. Treat- 
ment of the mechanism of community agencies is to be 
included by studying how governmental agencies are con- 
ducted, how they are financed, and how voluntary agencies 
are conducted and financed. The economic and vocational 
civics recommended differs from the vocational civics referred 
to in the foregoing section in that it would stress the life- 
career aspects somewhat less and the civic relations of voca- 
tional life more. Nevertheless the two courses would have 
much in common. 
The offering recommended by this committee for the 
second cycle of three years is as follows: 
I. European history to the end approximately of the seven- 
teenth century — 1 year. 
II. European history since the seventeenth century — 1 (or 4) 
year. : 
III. American history since the seventeenth century — 1 (or 4) 
year. 
IV. Problems of American democracy — 1 (or 3) year. 


Although not followed in detail in any large proportion of 
school systems, the recommendations of this committee have 
been widely influential in securing a realignment of social 
studies and courses. The items least often accepted are 
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perhaps the reduction of geography in the seventh grade and 
of American history in the eighth grade to half-year propor- 
tions. Important reports have been made by other commit- 
tees; for example, (1) by the Committee on History and 
Education for Citizenship in the Schools — a joint committee 
of the American Historical Association and the National 
Board of Historic Service in codperation with the Commis- 
sion on a National Program for Education of the National 


_ Education Association, and (2) by the Committee of the 


American Sociological Society on the Teaching of Sociology 
in the Grade and High Schools of America. The large extent 
of similarity in the recommendations is shown in a quotation 
from the report of the committee last named :! 


Grades VII, VIII, and IX: Geography with special emphasis 
on the social side; American history and government, with some 
attention to the European background, and emphasis on the eco- 
nomic and social side; and elementary social science or ‘‘com- 
munity civics.’”’ This we understand to be in substantial accord 
with the recommendations of the Schafer committee [the former 
of the two just named] and the Dunn report for the [Committee 
on Social Studies of the] N. E. A. Commission [on the Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education]. 

The course in elementary social science (commonly called com- 
munity civics) should be given in the ninth grade under the six- 
three-three plan, but under the eight-four plan should... be 
divided between the eighth and ninth grades, the other half year 
in each case being devoted to American history... . 

Grades X, XI, and XII. For this cycle the N. E. A. Com- 
mission recommends: 

X. European history. 
XI. American history. 
XII. Problems of democracy, social, economic, and political. 
The Schafer committee recommends: 
X. Modern world history. 
XI. American history from the beginning of the national period. 
XII. Social science. 


1 Ross L. Finney (39), pp. 260-261. 
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It will be seen that these two programs are in substantial 
agreement, and we approve them with the following recom- 
mendations: 

The tenth-grade history course should consist of an outline 
survey of social evolution. ... 

- The eleventh-grade history course should emphasize the social 
and economic aspects of American life, should devote much less 
time than is customary to colonial history, and very much more 
than is customary to the period since the Civil War. Inciden- 
tally, it should familiarize the student with the machinery of 
government. 

The twelfth-grade course should be general social science, 
devoted chiefly to sociology and economics. ... 


One of the problems faced by those who are at work on 
these realigning programs is what to do as to the duration of 
the treatment of the three divisions of history: ancient, 
modern, and American. With the other social studies de- 
manding and deserving a place in the revised programs, it 
appears impossible to allot to each of these divisions a full 
year. One committee would telescope the two-year treat- 
ment of European history into a single year, in a sense 
recommending reversion to general history in modified form. 
Another would be more disposed to omit ancient history from 
the required program. In this connection the practice in the 
University High School of The University of Chicago should 
be of interest. In this institution the sequence in history 
extends over two school years. During the first year — the 
sophomore high-school year — a course is given called the 
survey of civilization, which “‘consists for the most part of 
cross-sectional studies of the chief phases of human progress 
from the earliest times to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” The course during the next year is called modern 
history and “comprises the story of Europe and the United 
States since 1750.” These courses are preceded in the first 
high-school year by a course in community life and followed 
in the last year by a course in American institutions, these 
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courses being roughly analogous, respectively, to the courses 
in community civics and problems of American democracy.! 

Determining the content of the social studies. It isnot enough 
to determine what subjects shall make up the program in the 
social studies in our secondary schools. Without an appro- 
priate content these studies would avail us little toward 
achieving their major aim, which has been seen to be good 
citizenship broadly defined. In recent years a number of 
investigations have been made that throw some light on what 
should go into these courses. A brief illustrative extract will 
be taken from one of these investigations only. Bassett made 
an analysis of party platforms for the purpose of ascertaining 


_ the problems confronting the American electorate at the polls. 


It was his opinion that these platforms have preserved for us 
“the carefully formulated opinions of... politicians . . . as to 
what our problems are.” 2 In the following list are given the 
ten ‘“‘topics”’ (of a total of twenty-six) to which were devoted 
the largest percentages of total linear content in the national 
platforms of the post-reconstruction period, 1868 to 1916. 


PER PER 

Toric CENT Topic CENT 
Publiefinance . >... : 13:2aee Moral reform). 40. f.5) Gi6 
Corporations... . . .< Ove Publiccotices = sy <.ie Ae 5.9 
ADO tere tat hak ail 8.8 Natural resources. ... . 5.0 
Monetary system. .... ScGeee OL ETNIGONICS = Gy 8s 3, cary 4.9 
Foreign relations .... . Reem LCICNSC I. 5 6 <. ee SON 3.7 


Such materials are pregnant with meaning for the make-up of 
courses in the social studies — not only for civics, as advo- 


_ cated by the investigator, but for other nonhistorical courses, 


such as economics or problems of American democracy, as 
well as for courses in history. This is curriculum-making by 


_ analysis of activities for an intelligent electorate. 


1 Howard C. Hill, ‘Curriculum in History,” in Studies in Secondary Educa- 
tion —I, Supplementary Educational Monograph No, 24, pp. 88-91. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1923. 

2B. B. Bassett (82), p. 64. 3Ibid. p. 77, Table VIII. 
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Social studies in junior-high-school grades. Recommenda- 
tions of important committees toward a redistribution of 
emphasis in the social studies in junior-high-school grades 
having already been epitomized, it must suffice to refer to a 
single additional significant influence for reorganization in 
this field on the junior-high-school level. This is one growing 
out of the codperative researches of Harold Rugg, Earle Rugg, 
and Emma Schweppe. These researches have been directed 
to discover what are called the ‘“‘problems of contemporary ~ 
life’ and the materials and methods of properly presenting 
them to pupils on this school level. The method of finding 
the “insistent problems of the day” was by an analysis of 
a large number of books dealing with the issues of social . 
life and written by a host of specialists— ‘frontier think- 
ers.””! The following are some of the hypotheses on which 
the course developing out of these investigations is being 
constructed :? 


1. Current modes of living, contemporary problems and their 
historical backgrounds, can be learned more effectively through 
one unified social science curriculum than through the separate 
school subjects, history, geography, civics, and economics. .. . 

2. Each major topic of the course must be of established social 
value to the rank and file of our people. ... . 

3. An objective analysis of social needs facilitates the assign- 
ment to each of the major phases of life its proper amount of 
attention in the curriculum. . 

4. Each topie and enb-topic: of the course shall be illustrated 
by detailed episodes and by a wealth of maps, graphs, and pic- 
torial material far in excess of the present use of them. ... 

5. The reading materials and the exercises should be set so as 
to stimulate analysis and reasoning... . 

6. Historical background will be clearer if the history of only 
one set of related topics is traced at one time. . 

7. One problem or topic, or at most one restricted group of ° 
problems and topics, should be considered definitely and thoroughly 
at one time.... 


1 (46), pp. 260-273. 2 Ibid. pp. 187-191. 
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A city system in which the content of the course in social 
science in junior-high-school grades is acknowledged to center 
around the results of these investigations is that of Denver.! 
The “problems” in the three-year program in ‘‘social sci- 
ence”’ are distributed to ‘‘units,” those for each grade being 
as follows :? 

GRADE VII 

Unit I: Community life 

Unit II: The industrial life of the American people 

Unit III: The interdependence of modern industrial peoples 

Unit IV: The changing agricultural nations 
GRADE VIII 

Unit V: The westward movement and the growth of trans- 

portation 

Unit VI: The history of the Industrial Revolution 

Unit VII: The growth of American democracy 


GRADE IX 
Unit VIII: Forms of American government and outstanding 


citizenship problems 
Unit IX: Waste and conservation of America’s resources 


Unit X: Immigration and Americanization 
Unit XI: International relations 


To illustrate the problems of which these units are made up 
one may cite the first three of fourteen under Unit V: 


PROBLEM I. How does America compare in historical age with 


the other countries of the world? 
PROBLEM II. Why did the white man come to America? 
PROBLEM III. Why did the English begin to settle in North 


America? 


On a large chart accompanying this published course of 


_ study is classified the content of the units under the conven- 


tional subject headings, showing how the curriculum has 
drawn upon civics, history, geography, and vocational civics. 
The contrast of the realignments of the social studies in 
junior-high-school grades that have been described (those of 
1 (84), p. 10. 2 Tbid. p. 7. 
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the important committees, of the Rugg proposals, and of the 
Denver outline) with the traditional offering is a striking one. 
To assist one to an appreciation of the differences it is only 
necessary to recall that the older distribution is to geography 
in the seventh grade and sometimes also in the eighth grade; 
to American history in the seventh and eighth grades, with 
occasional recognition of the mechanics of government in the 
eighth grade; and to ancient history in the ninth grade. One 
of the several serious defects of this older distribution, made 
obvious by the contrast, is the lack of articulation between 
the content it provides for the eighth and ninth grades. 


III. SCIENCE 


Development and present status. As with the social studies, 
science had no place in the curriculum of the Latin grammar 
school. It made its first appearance in the academy, in which 
it came to have considerable recognition. The most rapid 
development in this field took place in the high school, for 
the reason, doubtless, that the rapid increase in scientific 
knowledge and the advent and rapid development of the 
public high school were contemporaneous. The offering in 
science began in the earliest high schools with ‘natural phi- 
losophy,” which was the predecessor of the course in physics 
of today, and an occasional additional representative. Dur- 
ing the period of the Civil War the offering (as is shown in 
Table XX XIII) usually included physiology, physical geog- 
raphy, natural philosophy, chemistry, geology, astronomy, 
and botany, other courses appearing much less frequently. By 
the end of the century geology and astronomy were no longer 
typical, although they were still sometimes offered, and zodl- 
ogy was the only course which experienced a really notable 
gain, to some extent at the expense of ‘‘natural history.” 

The more recent trend in science in the four-year high 
school as to courses offered is shown in Fig. 57, adapted from 
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TABLE XXXIII. PERCENTAGES OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN NORTH-CENTRAL 
STATES OFFERING CERTAIN COURSES IN SCIENCE IN 1860-1865 AND IN 


1896-1900! 
1860-1865 1896-1900 
Couns (20 Schools) (40 Schools) 

Physiology stare... | eos 2 85 70 
Physical geography ........ 90 75 
Physiopraphyae tees oo ad Se, so — 2k 
Natural philosophy ........ 100 — 
PAV SICStraeeen, 1. Caer Slice amit ae 5 95 
Oia aa oe ee ee ek oe 85 674 
Geology 2 ia) iio h ee or at chee on 70 223 
ASTRONOMY amen eta eee a) ces ae 70 274 

IB OtAN yeue> ciate ob hae a 70 824 
ZOOOEVGE Ermer (hh. Se eet oe 20 “ADS 
mee re 6 hc aL * —_ 10 
DNaturalhistoryoes + 2.04%. city) Js 25 24 
GeOra ply este ea sok ot ch ee, fee 10 5 


data assembled by Hunter, which compares the percentages 
of schools offering certain courses in science in 1908 (276 
schools) and 1923 (868 schools) and at the same time shows 
the high-school grades for which they were listed. By direct- 
ing attention to the total lengths of the bars one may note 
any important increase or decrease in the fifteen-year period 
in the proportions of schools offering the courses. We see 
that general science mounted from a course infrequently 
given to one found in a majority of schools. A rather similar 
experience befell biology. Physics and chemistry showed 
some gain measured in this way, On the other hand, physiog- 
raphy, botany, zodlogy, and physiology suffered large defec- 
tions, botany and zodlogy shrinking more than physiography 
and physiology. It is not far from correct to say that general 
science gained at the expense of physiography and physiology, 
and biology at the expense of botany, zodlogy, and physiology. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the typical duration of the 
courses, it may be said that full-year composite courses 
1 Adapted from Stout (16), p. 72. 
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Per Cent 
Course 0 10 2 30 40 50 60 10 80 90 


1. General science 


2. Physiography XI 
CC x!I 

3. Biology 

4, Botany 

5, Zodlogy 

6. Physiology 
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Fia. 57. Percentage distribution of science courses in each year of the 
high school, 1908 and 1923. (From George W. Hunter (55), p. 373) 


tended to displace the half-year specialized courses. Hunter 
reported a small scattered offering of courses other than those 
named. The dominant trends are almost identical with those 
reported for science in the foregoing chapter, where inter- 
_pretations were made from the percentages of pupils in public 
high schools enrolled in the several courses. 
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Another manner of interpreting the figure is to construct 
from it the sequence in science more recently emerging. This 
may be done by directing attention in particular to the domi- 
nant years for which the courses are listed. The interpreta- 
tion here is that in the four-year high school the emerging 
program is general science in the first year, general biology 
in the second year, and physics and chemistry almost inter- 
changeably in the third and fourth years. 

The data presented do not disclose the fact that applied 
courses have made their appearance in small proportions of 
high schools; for example, household chemistry, household 
physics, agricultural botany, and the like. 

Aims and values. A good impression of the scope of the 
values claimed for secondary-school science may be obtained 
from the fact that in its report the Committee on Science of 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion referred to the relationship of this work to all but a single 
one of the seven objectives proposed in the ‘‘cardinal prin- 
ciples”’ of the Commission :! 


Science instruction is especially valuable in the realization of six 
of these objectives, namely, health, worthy home membership, vo- 
cation, citizenship, the worthy use of leisure, and ethical character. 


Brief excerpts from the statements made in explaining the 
relationships are here given :? 


1. Health. ... The control and elimination of disease, the provi- 
sion of adequate hospital facilities and medical inspection, the 
maintenance of the public health, all necessitate widely dissemi- 
nated knowledge and practice of the basic principles of personal 
hygiene and public sanitation. It is the duty of the secondary 
schools to provide such instruction for all pupils. This purpose 
finds realization chiefly through science and civics... . 

2. Worthy home membership. Science touches the efficiency of 
the home and of life within the home at every angle.... 


1 Otis W. Caldwell (48), p. 13. 2Tbid. pp. 12-14. 
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3. Vocation. Science instruction should contribute both to voca- 
tional guidance and to a broad preparation for vocation. 

In the field of vocational guidance such instruction should 
make many valuable contributions to a more intelligent under- 
standing of the world’s work and such an understanding should 
be so presented as to be of direct assistance in the wise selection of 
a vocation.... 

In the field of vocational preparation, courses in shop physics, 
applied electricity, physics of the home, industrial and household 
chemistry, applied biological sciences, physiology, and hygiene 
will be of value to many students if properly adapted to their 
needs.... 

4. Citizenship. The members of a democratic society need a 
far greater appreciation of the part which scientifically trained 
men and women should perform in advancing the welfare of 
society.... 

5. Use of leisure time. Science opens the door to many useful 
and pleasurable vocations... . 

6. Ethical character. Science study should assist in the develop- 
ment of ethical character by establishing a more adequate con- 
ception of truth and a confidence in the laws of cause and effect. 
Science, along with other studies that exalt truth and established 
laws, should help develop sane and sound methods of thinking 
upon the problems of life. 


But it is not enough to consider the aims of science in gen- 
eral. Because of the diversity of content represented in the 
several courses in which the whole field is administered in 
the high school, the problem of setting up aims of particular 
courses cannot be ignored here, even if illustration must be 
restricted to a single course, such as general science. The 
particular formulation to be considered is one rather widely 
representative of claims made for the course by its friends, a 
formulation submitted by Howe to a number of teachers for 
evaluation by ranking in the order of importance. The 
method of ranking followed by the teachers was to number 
the aim they believed to be most important, ‘1,’ the next 
most important, ‘‘2,” and so on. The aims are presented in 
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Table XXXIV in the order of ‘the average of the ranks 
assigned, which is not their order in the blank of inquiry. 

The three aims held in highest esteem are (1) uwnderstand- 
img, appreciation, and control of the everyday environment, 
(2) appreciation of the applications of science in industrial and 
social life, and (3) transmitting a fund of valuable information 
about nature and sciences. As the everyday environment is 
ordinarily wide in scope and touches all phases of life, in- 
cluding civic-social-moral relationships, health, recreation, 
and occupation, the achievement of the first of these aims 
is an obligation of vast and ramifying proportions. Since, to 
be valuable, the information referred to must similarly bear 
demonstrable relationships to one or another of these phases 
of life, the third aim likewise implies important responsibili- 
ties for the course in general science. Somewhat more re- 
stricted, but nevertheless vital, is the second of these aims. 
These high expectations are to some extent warranted by the 
composite, as opposed to the specialized, nature of the con- 
tent of the typical course in general science. 


TABLE XXXIV. AVERAGE RANK OF CERTAIN AIMS OF THE COURSE IN 
GENERAL SCIENCE AS EVALUATED BY EIGHTY TEACHERS OF THE SUBJECT! 


ane) 
AVERAGE 
OF RANKS — 
ASSIGNED ~ 
1. Understanding, appreciation, and control of everyday en- 
vironment . 1.8 
2. Appreciation of the applications ‘of science in industrial and 
social life ee 3.5 
8. A fund of valuable information about nature ‘and 1 sciences. . 3.7 
4, Training in the use of scientific method in solving problems . . 4.5 
5. Preparation and foundation for later study of special sciences 5.0 
6. Interest and motivation in school work to prevent elimination 5.1 
7. A vocational survey of sciences to guide and inspire life work . 5.4 
8. Appreciation of the unity and beauty of science and of its 
master minds . , 6.3 
9. Training in cold, scientific Phinking Gnvolving self-climaination 7.6 


1 Clayton M. Howe (54), p. 451. 
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It is significant that teachers of general science place these 
three aims above (aim 4) training in the use of scientific method 
in solving problems, an aim which would have larger recogni- 
tion for courses given in more advanced grades of the school 
system, especially on the college level. It is, nevertheless, 
regarded highly enough to be assigned a place just above 
the middle of the full group of aims. The guidance value of 
the course, referred to in aim 7, did not impress this group 
of teachers as did the aims already mentioned, although it 
must be remembered that to be placed low in this ranking 
does not mean wnimportance as much as it means less im- 
portance. Perhaps the aim placed last (aim 9) would have 
been given a higher place if it had not been cast in some- 
what forbidding terms, but it is obviously less applicable 
than are the others to a first course in science administered 
to immature pupils. 

Whoever reads extensively, or makes inquiries of teachers 
on the aims and values of science, encounters reiterated 
claims of a general or abstract nature much more numerous 
and much wider in range than the few to be found in the 
list for general science which has just been examined. They 
are set up more frequently by those dealing with the whole 
field of’science or with advanced and specialized courses 
than by those proposing aims for a first general course, but 
even for such a course they are not entirely lacking. One 
large group of the values claimed may be classed as dis- 
ciplinary, and is illustrated by the belief of many teachers 
of high-school chemistry (as shown in the report of an in- 
vestigation by the writer), that the particular qualities of 
intellectual training which this subject makes possible are 
in “powers” or “habits” of observation; in inductive, de- 
ductive, or “‘ independent” thinking ; in the “scientific habit 
of thought”’; and so on. Much has been made in many 
quarters, for instance, of the ‘‘experimental,”’ or “scientific,” 
attitude. A recent writer on mental hygiene, while emphasiz- 
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ing the “attitude of facing reality” as essential to ‘tintegra- 
tion of personality,’’ adds to this phase of the claims for 
science the following :! 


...It is a matter of [mental] hygiene, as well as of sound 
pedagogy, to develop this scientific attitude or lay the foundations 
for it in the early years.... From the outset children may be 
trained to correct their thinking by reference to objective facts, 
to recognize that what they think or imagine does not alter 
reality, that their own feelings have nothing to do with the facts. 


A second group of values closely related are the inculcation 
of certain concepts, more or less extensive — ‘‘the develop- 
ment of scientific or philosophic insights, perspectives, and 
attitudes of mind that serve as safeguards to the intelligent 
interpretation of contemporary life.”’? Illustrations of these 
are the concepts of law and order in nature, of relations of 
cause and effect, and of evolution. Such attitudes and con- 
cepts can and should have a profound influence on character. 
The acceptable point of view— as may be concluded from 
the treatment of and qualifications concerning mental dis- 
cipline presented in Chapter IV—is that such values are 
achievable, but that to realize them we must definitely set out 
to do so, adapting the content and methods of presentation 
to this important end. 

Put in terms of the aims of secondary education accepted 
for this volume, it may be said that the field of science is rich 
in possibilities. It can afford training for all the aims — 
civic-social-moral responsibility, health, recreation, and 
occupation. From the foregoing canvass it may be seen that 
it can also be helpful in guidance and in fostering transfer of 
training. It should be obvious from the type and variety of 
subject matter represented that science should also be in a 
position to assist in recognizing individual differences, so 

1Burnham, The Normal Mind, pp. 668-669. D. Appleton and Company, 


New York, 1925. 
2 George R. Twiss (58), p. 83. 
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that it would be adapted to the needs of a democratic 
secondary education. Moreover, its content is pertinent to 
the developing sex nature and to the social interests of the 
adolescent. Finally, it should possess at least as much value 
as any other academic subject in affording, through correla- 
tion with English, valuable training in the fundamental proc- 
esses of oral and written speech. 
It is to be deplored that a field of such great promise should 
wee enter as little as it does into specific requirements in high- 
school programs of study. Thomson found the average of 
such requirements for ninety high schools selected at random 
in the Middle West in 1922-1923 to be but 0.6 of a unit. 
There had been no recent tendency to increase the require- 
ments, since the average amount in the same high schools five 
years earlier was identical.! The following were the percent- 
ages of these schools prescribing certain subjects in 1922- 
1928: general science, 27.8; physiography, 3.8; physiology, 
7.8; biology, 5.5; physics, 20.0.2 Although many pupils are 
pursuing courses in science in excess of the requirements, 
much is still to be hoped for in bringing young people under 
the influences of the subject. 
Proposed programs in secondary-school science. The most 
authoritative recommendations concerning the sequences in 
_ science to be provided are those of the Committee on Science 
of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation. This is the same committee whose formulation of aims 
of secondary-school science was quoted in the foregoing sec- 
tion. For the four-year high school of medium size (two hundred 
to five hundred pupils) the following sequence is proposed : 


First year: general science, including hygiene. 
Second year: biological science, including hygiene. Courses 
may consist of general biology, botany, or zodlogy. 


; ‘ Thomson, The High-School Programs of Study in Operation in Certain 
Cities of the North Central States, p. 43. Master’s thesis on file in the Gradu- 
ate School of the University of Minnesota, 1923. 2 Tbid. p. 51. 
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Third year: chemistry, with emphasis on the home, farm, and 
industries. j 

Fourth year: physics, with emphasis on the home, farm, and 
industries; general geography or physiography; or advanced 
biological sciences. 


The differences between this sequence and that recom- 
mended for the large comprehensive four-year high school are 
to be found only in the third and fourth years, when, instead 
of the courses in chemistry and physics, as described, ‘‘differ- - 
entiated elective courses to meet special needs and interests”’ 
are recommended; namely, general chemistry, household 
chemistry, industrial chemistry, physics of the home, in- 
dustrial physics, ete. For the small high school (less than two 
hundred pupils) likewise the offering in the first two years is 
to be the same, and in the third and fourth years there would 
be elective courses in chemistry and physics only. Alterna- 
tion in successive years of the two advanced courses is recom- 
mended for small high schools. In the junior-senior high 
school (if advice of the committee is followed) the chief 
deviations from the program for the large comprehensive 
high school would be the depression of general science to 
the seventh or the eighth grade and of biological science to 
the ninth grade, making the differentiated elective courses 
available in the senior-high-school period. The work in 
general science should either be administered in five periods a 
week in either the seventh or the eighth grade, or in three 
periods a week in both grades. In all these programs general 
science and biology are the two constant courses. The 
dominant sequence here — general science, general biology, 
chemistry, and physics — is that shown to be emerging in 
practice in the materials presented at the opening of the 
present treatment of science, except that the places of chemis- 
try and physics, as concerns the frequency with which they 
are offered in the third and fourth years, are practically 
interchangeable. 
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The content of general science. Because they are the newer 
members of the sequence and also because they are both 
composite courses, some attention should be given to the 
problem of content of the courses in general science and 
biology. 

The fact that the course in general science is true to name 
is shown in Table XX XV in the approximate percentages of 
the several divisions of the field of science in the content of 
three texts in the subject. At the same time the emphasis is 
seen to be different, Text A having physics as its largest 
constituent ; Text B, physiology and hygiene; and Text C, 
physiography. Textbooks could be found, especially in some 
of the earlier editions, with content much more predomi- 
nantly drawn from a single field than any one of the three 
here represented. 


TABLE XXXV. APPROXIMATE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION TO THE 
SEVERAL SCIENCES OF THE CONTENT OF THREE TEXTBOOKS IN GEN- 
ERAL SCIENCE 


SCIENCE TExT A TExt B THxt C 

AStIONOM'Y MNKs 54 2 2. 11 
lene hee as ae 2 42. 12,5 23 
PA slograpny amine: tie meta Gee 6 16 33 
Ghemistry eet yey aren ey tee 12 14 10 
IBOUAN YA Kaiti 6 ue eaaeeanomos 6 12 tt 
BOOlOEY «ee ue CaS nc 22 18 3 
Physiology and hygiene. ... . 8 24 9 
Home economies. ....... P34 8 —— 

Lota ek Sie eee 100 100 100 


One should not conclude from such data that the texts are 
commonly divided into several sections each of which bears a 
name indicating that the content appearing under it is to be 
classified as physics or as chemistry or as zodlogy. This 


1 Including agriculture and forestry. 
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organization of the subject has been forsaken for a topical or — 


unitary distribution of content. The report of the Committee 
on Science, for example, recommends a topical organization, 
the seven “sample” topics listed being combustion, water, 
the air and the weather, light and its benefits, work and 
energy, magnetism and electricity, and nature’s balance of 
life. The composite way in which such a unitary organization 
draws upon several sciences may be seen in what is suggested 
to be introduced under the second topic: ! 


Water. Three forms of water; how used in home and school; 
changes from one to another; relation of heat to these changes; 
changing water to steam; evaporation; ice machines; changing 
vapor to water; condensation;. dew; rain; frost; snow; dis- 
tillation and applications; transpiration; running water; where 
from, where going, and why ; rate of flow; erosion and its effects; 
erosion and forest; erosion and crops; erosion and farm values; 
influence of bodies of water in climate; fruit belt about large 
bodies of water; composition of water; analysis and synthesis; 
water in relation to health problems; distribution of bacteria; 
typhoid as illustration; water supply and sewage disposal in this 
city; source of water; impurities; filtration; water system; 
sewers; various methods of disposal; the one used in this city; 
industrial uses of water; water as a solvent; relation to house- 
hold use; relation of this to plant and animal life; relation of 
water to geographic location of industries; water pressure as 
used in machines. 


The emphasis in biology. Among the types of information 
secured by Hunter in his study of science in the secondary 


school from which citation was made above in reporting on | 


the present status of this field, were responses to a request to 
underscore the phases of biological subject matter on which 
most emphasis was being placed. The same question was 
asked of “‘practically the same schools” both in 1908 and 
1923, a comparison of the percentages indicating the several 
lines of emphasis, making it possible to rate any important 
1 Caldwell (48), pp. 27-28. 
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shifts of emphasis during the fifteen-year period. The phases 
listed in the blank in both periods were those shown in Fig. 
58, which reports also the percentages of schools emphasizing 


Phases of Per Cent 
Subject Matter O 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 


{. Relation to man 50.0 
(economic) 69.8 


2. Human physiology oe 
3. Human biology nee 
4. Ecology 

5. Natural history 
6. Morphology 

T. Taxonomy 


O 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 


Fic. 58. Percentages of schools placing emphasis on various phases of 
biological subject matter in 1908 and 1923. (Adapted from Fig. 3 in 
Hunter (55), p. 461) 


each phase. In 1928 an additional phase — health — was in- 
cluded in the list, and 72.6 per cent, or almost three fourths 
of the schools, indicated emphasizing it. Hunter interprets 
the trend in the following words: ! 


The situation indicates a decided change in the teaching of 
biological subject-matter in secondary schools. Health and 


1 Hunter (55), p. 461. 
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human biology and the relations of biologic phenomena to the 
well-being of man are the phases which loom largest in the per- 
spective of high-school teachers. The teaching of morphology is 
apparently only used in so far as it may explain physiology. The 
teaching of natural history, particularly in its ecological and 
taxonomic aspects, has lost ground. 


A single investigational venture into the basis of curric- 
ulum-making in biology is of such importance that brief 
reference should be made to it before leaving the question of 
the proper emphasis of content in this subject. It was not 
sufficiently comprehensive to afford more than a partial 
basis for the selection of content, but it is at least in part 
suggestive. In an analysis of more than three thousand 
articles on biological subjects appearing in a number of 
daily papers published in widely scattered cities of the 
United States, Finley and Caldwell found the following 
percentage distribution of the articles: health, 29.3; ani- 
mals, 24.7; plants, 21.6; food, 17.4; organization of pro- 
ducers, 2.6; general nature, 2.4; evolution, 1.5; fictitious 
biology, 0.5.! Even this brief citation corroborates to some,” 
extent the recent trend of emphasis in biology as shown 
in Hunter’s study. A report on the details would disclose ax 
additional corroboration. ; 

Science in junior-high-school grades. The proposals of the 
Committee on Science for the program in science in junior- 
high-school grades have already been reported. There is some 
evidence that that portion of the program which concerns the 
teaching of general science in the seventh and eighth grades 
has already been brought about in many of these inter- 
mediate units. Hunter summarizes his own findings on this 
point by saying that it is evident ‘‘that general science with 
a health background is the chief offering in science’ in these 
grades.2. There are, however, some reorganized systems in 

1 Charles W. Finley and Otis W. Caldwell (51), p. 17. 
2 Hunter (55), p. 371. 
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which physiology and hygiene are still taught as a separate 
course in the seventh grade, to be followed in the eighth with 
general science, or occasionally with physiography instead. 
It is difficult to see why the content of such courses is not 
merged in a course in general science, especially since this 
course can care for what is accomplished in the separate 
courses and much more besides. 


IV. MATHEMATICS 


Development and present status. Although it is one of the 
oldest groups of subject matter in our secondary schools, 
bearing the prestige of a tradition next in age to that of the 
classical languages, mathematics beyond arithmetic did not 
make its appearance in the curriculum of the Latin gram- 
mar school until late—not until some time after the acad- 
emy had recognized it generously. Besides the courses in 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, both the 
academy and the early high school sometimes offered survey- 

* ing, navigation, and the like. The more advanced courses — 
wtrigonometry, analytics, surveying, and engineering — per- 
~. sisted into the sixties (see Table XXXVI), but all but 
¢*+rigonometry had disappeared by the close of the century. 
Trigonometry also experienced a marked decline during the 
period. Reporting only for the four-year high school, the 
present-day offering seldom goes beyond the following 
courses: elementary algebra, plane geometry, ‘‘higher,”’ 
““intermediate,”’ or ‘‘advanced”’ algebra, solid geometry, and 
trigonometry, although extension of the offering is being 
advocated and occasionally accomplished. Attention was - 
directed in Chapter XI to the gradually declining propor- 
tions of high-school pupils taking mathematics. In recent 
years courses in “general,” ‘‘unified,’’ or ‘‘composite’”’ mathe- 
matics have found place in the first and second years. It has 
already been reported that by 1924 in Minnesota (a state in 
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TABLE XXXVI. PERCENTAGES OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN NORTH-CENTRAL 
STATES OFFERING CERTAIN COURSES IN MATHEMATICS IN 1860-1865 
AND 1896-1900 ! 


ie 


1860-1865 1896-1900 
Gogwsms (20 Schools) (40 Schools) 
ATAU EINOUIC Hage) Gwe ene ame ay ane 85 65 
ANTEC SR Oey Fal a ee ee eee 90 100 
Plane geometry  <. sd.) 4s ss wt —_— 25 
Solid'geometry . . 66% bo. . s — 224 
GEOMELT Aer tule > I ey ees 95 724 
diatigesiolang? a a a a 60 224 
ANALY tiCs Meat. estes ar Sistas ee 10 — 
SULVveCViING ae ates ct ete eee ee 40 — 
Hneinecritign Gtw euipaee kl a 4 10 — 


which mathematics of this type has made relatively rapid 
gains) almost a fourth of the total registration in mathematics 
was to be found in such courses. 

Teachers’ opinions on the aims and values of mathematics. It 
may be taken for granted that consideration of the aims of 
subjects the history of which goes back into the period of 
general belief in a faculty psychology must lead directly to 
a discussion of their disciplinary values. This need, as it 
touches mathematics, may be illustrated in the distributions 
of opinions of high-school teachers as to which is more im- 
portant — content or discipline —in each of the courses fre- 
quently taken by high-school pupils. These distributions are 
shown in Fig. 59, and from them one can conclude (1) that 
for all courses excepting trigonometry discipline is (or was, 
as late as 1915-1916) held in higher esteem than content, 
and (2) that the proportions holding this opinion are greater 
for the courses in geometry than for those in algebra. 

What this point of view leads to in a formulation of 
aims of a subject may be shown in the distribution of aims 
proposed by the teachers whose responses to the previous 


1Stout (16), p. 71. 
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question have just been reported. The same courses are 
represented in these returns as in the responses just reported, 
the numbers of blanks used in the tabulations being elemen- 
tary algebra, 112; plane geometry, 122; advanced algebra, 
37; solid geometry, 10; trigonometry, 11. These aims were 
set down in a baffling variety of expression, but in the efforts 


Per Cent 
Course oe _20 40 60 @80 100 


Elementary Algebra aaa a 
Plane Geometry cm dis ee 
Advanced Algebra ro 
Solid Geometry Zs ae 
Trigonometry Zizi ae 


Leon 
O-; -€0. 1408 G0". GO 0G 


Fic. 59. Percentage distribution of teachers’ opinions on the question as 
to which is more important in high-school courses in mathematics, con- 
tent or discipline. (Shaded, content more important; black, discipline 
more important; in outline, content and discipline of equal importance.) 
(Computed from Table XX XV in Koos (10), p. 56) 


at tabulation were grouped as shown in Table XX XVII. The 
working knowledge of the subject as an aim must be thought of 
as proximate and is acceptable only to the extent that it 
assists in achieving some other aim like those under the 
second and third in the list. The second refers to imparting 
certain abilities needed in subsequent mathematics or science 
and to preparation for college. The third comprehends direct 
uses in life situations, inclusive of. vocational application 
whenever mentioned. The fourth group, disciplinary aims, 
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includes more than half of all the aims reported in the large 
number of blanks of inquiry returned. 

Aims proposed by the National Committee. The most au- 
thoritative recent formulation of aims of mathematical in- 
struction is that of the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements working under the auspices of the Mathemati- 
cal Association of America. This formulation pertains to 
arithmetic as well as to the other content implicit above. It 
cannot be quoted in full here, but is given in skeleton form.! 


TABLE XXXVII. EXTENT TO WHICH CERTAIN TYPES OF AIMS WERE 
REPORTED BY TEACHERS OF HIGH-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS IN 292 BLANKS 
OF INQUIRY ? 


GROUPS OF AIMS nasveme OF PER CENT 
1. A working knowledge of the subject .. . 107 17.8 
2. Preparation for subsequent academic work 103 17.2 
3. Stressing the practical aspects. . ... . 78 13.0 
4. Free play for disciplinary values. ... . 312 52.0 
HOLES ET Foe ee a ae. 600 100.0 


From the quotations it may be seen that although the or- 
ganization is not identical with the grouping just reported 
and is more comprehensive, there is some resemblance. It is 
also obvious that groups of specialists in mathematics are not 
likely soon to forsake the conviction of disciplinary values on 
which they have so long relied in justifying their subject. 
The aims are grouped as (A) practical or utilitarian, (B) 
disciplinary, and (C) cultural. The committee insists that the 
three classes are not mutually exclusive, any ‘“‘truly dis- 
ciplinary aim” being, in a broad sense, also practical. 


A. Practical aims. By a practical or utilitarian aim, in the 
narrower sense, we mean... the direct usefulness in life of a fact, 
method, or process in mathematics. 

1 (67), pp. 6-10. 2 Adapted from Koos (10), p. 54, Table XX XIII. 
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1. The immediate and undisputed utility of the fundamental 
processes of arithmetic in the life of every individual demands our 
first attention.... 

2. Of almost equal importance to every educated person is an 
- understanding of the language of algebra and the ability to use this 
language intelligently and readily in the expression of such simple 
quantitative relations as occur in everyday life and in the normal 
reading of the educated person. Appreciation of the significance 
of formulas and ability to work out simple problems by setting up 
and solving the necessary equations must nowadays be included 
- among the minimum requirements of any program of universal 
education. 

8. The development of the ability to understand and to use 
such elementary algebraic methods involves a study of the fun- 
damental laws of algebra and at least a certain minimum of drill in 
algebraic technique, which, when properly taught, will furnish the 
foundation for an understanding of the significance of the processes 
of arithmetic already referred to.... 

4, The ability to understand and interpret correctly graphic 
representations of various kinds, such as nowadays abound in 
popular discussions of current scientific, social, industrial, and 
political problems, will also be recognized as one of the necessary 
aims in the education of the individual. ... 

5. Finally, among the practical aims to be served by the study 
of mathematics should be listed familiarity with the geometric 
forms common in nature, industry, and life; the elementary 
properties and relations of these forms, including their mensura- 
tion; the development of space-perception; and the exercise of 
spatial imagination. ... 

B. Disciplinary aims. ... In formulating the disciplinary aims 
... the following should be mentioned : 

1. The acquisition, in precise form, of those ideas or concepts in 
terms of which the quantitative thinking of the world is done. Among’ 
these ideas and concepts may be mentioned ratio and measure- 
ment (lengths, areas, volumes, weights, velocities, and rates in 
general, etc.), proportionality and similarity, positive and nega- 
tive numbers, and the dependence of one quantity upon another. 

2. The development of the ability to think clearly in terms of 
such ideas and concepts... . 
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3. The acquisition of mental habits and attitudes which will make 
the above training effective in the life of the individual. Among 
such habitual reactions are the following: a seeking for relations 
and their precise expression; an attitude of inquiry; a desire to 
understand, to get to the bottom of a situation; concentration 
and persistence; a love for precision, accuracy, thoroughness, and 


clearness, and a distaste for vagueness and incompleteness; a 


desire for orderly and logical organization as an aid to under- 
standing and memory. 

4, Many of these disciplinary aims are included in the broad sense 
of the idea of relationship or dependence — in what the mathematician 
in his technical vocabulary refers to as a “function” of one or more 
variables. Training in “functional thinking,” that is, thinking in 
terms of and about relationships, is one of the most fundamental 
disciplinary aims of the teaching of mathematics. 

C. Cultural aims. By cultural aims we mean those somewhat 
less tangible but none the less real and important intellectual, 
ethical, esthetic or spiritual aims that are involved in the develop- 
ment of appreciation and insight and the formation of ideals of 
perfection.... The realization of some of these aims must await 
the later stages of instruction, but some of them may and should 
operate at the very beginning. 


Under this heading are mentioned (1) appreciation of 
beauty in geometrical forms of nature, art, and industry, 
(2) ideals of perfection as to logical structure, precision of 
statement and of thought, and so on, and (8) appreciation of 
the power of mathematics — that is, ‘the réle that mathematics 
and abstract thinking, in general, have played in the develop- 
ment of civilization, in particular in science, in industry, and 
in philosophy.” ! 

Commenting first on the practical aims as quoted, one 
may be disposed to acquiesce in the first one, which has to do 
with arithmetic, especially in view of the findings of Wilson’s 
study as reported in Chapter XI (p. 379). Something must 
also be conceded to the practical value of algebra, although 


1 (67), p. 10. 
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it would be easy to overestimate the knowledge of this sub- 
ject needed in the ‘“‘normal reading of the educated person.” 
Bobbitt, in reporting the findings of an investigation by 
Adams (an investigation which discovers a large use for arith- 
metic as an “instrument of thought”), writes as follows :! 


As Mr. Adams made the analysis of the publications [a large 
number of general periodicals, including dailies and weekly and 
monthly magazines] for the sake of discovering the arithmetic 
involved, he kept a sharp lookout for the use of any portions of 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. Of algebra, he found only 
one slight mention.... As compared with the rich and endless 
array of arithmetic, this was very meager reference indeed. It 
appears that algebra is not one of the instruments of thought 
employed in the presentation of information to laymen. 

The geometrical element entered in only to the extent of ordi- 
nary arithmetical mensuration of lengths, surfaces, and volumes. 
Except for this, only a single item of geometrical material ap- 
peared in the publications. ... Of trigonometry or other higher 
mathematics, nothing whatever was found. 


Schorling subsequently came to the defense of the belief 
that a considerable knowledge of supra-arithmetical mathe- 
matics is needed for one’s reading by reporting the frequency 
of appearance of mathematical terms in the issues of Popular 
Mechanics and Popular Science.2 An examination of the list 
of terms leads to the inference that little more than a properly 
enriched course in arithmetic would be necessary to under- 
stand the terms, even in these rather specialized periodicals. 

The understanding and manipulation of formulas men- 
tioned in the second aim may likewise be conceded, as may 
the study of the fundamental laws of algebra, the third aim, 
if this is understood in a simple sense. The ability pertaining 
to graphic representations (the fourth practical aim) would 
scarcely take one away from arithmetic. Nor should we need 
to go beyond arithmetic to accomplish the fifth practical 


1 Bobbitt (60), p. 148. 2 Raleigh Schorling (69), chap. iii. 
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aim. Moreover, no less an authority in mathematics than 
David Eugene Smith (a member of the National Committee, 
but writing before its organization) in touching on the move- 
ment to improve geometry by emphasizing its practical appli- 
cations has made the following admission :! 


... It will serve its greatest purpose in making teachers think 
and read, and in adding to their interest and enthusiasm and to 


_ the interest of their pupils; but it will not greatly change geome- 


try, because no serious person ever believed that geometry was 
taught chiefly for practical purposes, or was made more interest- 
ing or valuable through such a pretense. 


Addressing next the formulation of disciplinary aims, one 
may revert to the investigation by Thorndike summarized in 
Chapter XI, from which it was concluded that the amount 
of general improvement due to studies is small, and that ‘“‘the 
differences between studies in respect of it are small.” 
Although the group of subjects including algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry was third in the list of groups as to amount 
of improvement, being preceded only by (1) arithmetic and 
bookkeeping and (2) chemistry, physics, and general science, 
the differences between it and the subject groups affording 
less general improvement were not large enough to warrant 
selecting subjects on a basis other than their values in special 
training. The tests used in this investigation were, of course, 
not inclusive of all the values included in the formulation of 
disciplinary aims of mathematics, but there must have been 
enough relationship to expect a greater difference if the gen- 
eral training values of mathematics are as large as is claimed 
in the formulation. If it should be contended that the differ- 
ences in favor of this group of subjects would have been 
greater if (as should have been the case) the achievement of 
these disciplinary aims had been more consciously aimed at 
in the schools represented, the same thing could be claimed 


1 David Eugene Smith, The Teaching of Geometry, p. 11. 
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for any other subject group. One leaves the discussion of 
this problem of the transfer of training in this field with the 
feeling that although transfer values may properly be con- 
ceded, advocacy of no subject should be based chiefly on its 
disciplinary aims, as was shown to be true for the courses in 
algebra and geometry in the teachers’ opinions cited at the 
opening of this consideration of aims and values. 

Other values. The National Committee definitely announced 
that in presenting the formulation of aims which has been 
~ quoted, it was primarily concerned with the aims valid for 
large sections of the school population and for general educa- 
tion ‘‘as distinguished from the specific needs of vocational, 
technical, or professional education.” ! Yet these functions 
of mathematics cannot be left out of account. 

1. Among those who need to be served is the group pre- 
paring for certain trades; for example, machinists, plumb- 
ers, sheet-metal workers, and the like. The Committee on 
the Problem of Mathematics in Secondary Education (of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education) 
had the following to say concerning this need :? 


The general run of need here contemplated can be gathered 
from the requirements laid down for machinists in one of the more 
recent vocational surveys — simple equations, use of formulas, 
measurement of angles, measurements of areas and volumes, square 
root, making and reading of graphs, solution of right triangles, 
geometry of the circle. Much practice would of course be neces- 
sary to make even this small amount of mathematics function 
adequately. 


This committee points out that the ordinary high-school 
courses are ill adapted to these needs and recommends that, 
besides completion of the courses meeting the common re- 
quirements of all, the pupils preparing for these trades be 
given special courses providing the training required. 


1 (67), pp. 5-6, 2 (64), p. 15. 
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2. Here also should be considered the needs of those who 
will pursue subsequent courses in high school for which cer- - 
tain prerequisites in mathematics are needed; for example, 
more advanced mathematics and the physical sciences. Rugg 
and Clark investigated this propsdeutic value of mathe- 
matics, and one may conclude from their findings that the 
algebra required for this purpose is simple and small in 
amount — no more than can conveniently be included in the 


- common requirements of two or three grades of the junior- 


high-school period. 

3. A related and, at the same time, different purpose is that 
pertaining to preparation for higher institutions. Most col- 
leges at this writing still prescribe for admission two or more 
units of conventional mathematics. While this prescription 
continues secondary schools will be obliged to respect it in 


_ advising their pupils who are likely to go on. They will 


need to do this even though, in view of the variation in 
the work now taken by college students, it often turns out 
to be almost wholly nonfunctional, except perhaps that it 
serves as an instrument of selection — a clumsy one, at best 
—of college students. Scientific curriculum-making ought 
in time to make it possible to formulate the requirements 
strictly in terms of valid function, rather than out of respect 
to tradition. . 

Another function of mathematics — preferably of courses 
in the earlier secondary-school years — is provided in their 
value for exploration and guidance; that is, for assisting the 
pupil, in the light of his ability in the subject, to select his 
later work in this and related fields and his life work as well. 
An obvious illustration is the high degree of relationship be- 
tween his ability in mathematics and the likelihood of his 
success in engineering curricula. 

A reconsideration in summary. The relationship of mathe- 
matics to the achievement of the aims and functions of the 
1 Harold O. Rugg and John R. Clark (68), pp. 1385-144. 
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secondary school is not so apparent as for the subjects pre- 
‘viously canvassed. Vital relationships there must be; but for 
the three aims other than vocational preparation — namely, 
the civic-social-moral, the recreational, and the health aims — 
they are dependent on achieving the function of training in 
the fundamental processes. Even in this connection the con- 
tent required is largely arithmetical. Where the aims call for 
supra-arithmetical mathematics the content is simple and not 
extensive. The different vocations, of course, have differing 
demands in this field. At one extreme are many occupations 
requiring no mathematics in excess of that which should be 
prescribed as general education, and at the other are profes- 
stons demanding extended training in mathematics. Perhaps, 
for the present, it is somewhat appropriate to classify under 
this vocational aim the mathematics required by those going 
on to college, the justification being that at least some make 
subsequent use of it in their professional training or activities. 

The functions other than training in the fundamental 
processes, already mentioned, which may best be served by 
mathematics are guidance and transfer of training. As has 
been pointed out, there is a tendency, in setting up the 
purposes of this subject, to overestimate the latter in com- 
parison with other values accruing from the content. It is 
possible, through a modification of content in terms of 
ability of pupils, to recognize individual differences and to 
accelerate the democratization of secondary education, where 
conventional extended requirements applied to all will de- 
feat these functions. 

Proposed program in secondary-school mathematics. 1. The 
junior high school. The National Committee included in its 
report recommendations concerning the program in mathe- 
matics for the six-year period of secondary education. For 
the junior-high-school grades five different plans were sug- 
gested, of which only three are quoted :! 

1 (67), pp. 29-30. 
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PLAN A 


First year: applications of arithmetic, particularly in such 
lines as relate to the home, to thrift, and to the various school 
subjects; intuitive geometry. 

Second year: algebra; applied arithmetic, particularly in such 
lines as relate to commercial, industrial, and social needs. 

Third year: algebra, trigonometry, demonstrative geometry. 

By this plan the demonstrative geometry is introduced in the 
third year, and arithmetic is practically completed in the second 


year. 
PLAN C 


First year: applied arithmetic (as in Plan A), intuitive geome- 
try, algebra. 

Second year: algebra, intuitive geometry. 

Third year: trigonometry, demonstrative geometry, applied 
arithmetic. 

By this plan algebra is confined chiefly to the first two years. 


PLAN D 


First year: applied arithmetic (as in Plan A), intuitive 
geometry. 

Second year: intuitive geometry, algebra. 

Third year: algebra, trigonometry, applied arithmetic. 

By this plan algebra is confined chiefly to the last two years. 


A characteristic which all these plans have in common_is 


the introduction into each school year of content from at least. 


‘two and often three subdivisions of the subject. That this 


practice of making up the course in each year of material 
from more than a single subdivision already has a consider- 
able vogue may be judged from a table presented in Chap- 
ter VII, in which was reported the percentage analysis of 
textbooks used in reorganized and unreorganized schools.! 
This leads to the suggestion that in recent years there has been 
a movement away from the rigid separation of mathematics 
n ‘‘subjects’”’ and toward ‘‘general,’’ ‘‘unified,” or ‘‘corre- 


1See page 230. 
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lated”? courses. This movement has gained some ground in 
the four-year high school, being initiated in this country in 
the University High School of The University of Chicago 
shortly after the opening of the century, but it appears to 
have made much greater progress in the junior high school. 
The National Committee is of the opinion that “there can 
be little question that the results already achieved by those 
who are experimenting with the new methods of organiza- 
tion warrant the abandonment of the extreme ‘water-tight 
compartment’ method of presentation.” ! Among arguments 
mustered in support of the composite courses are the im- 
portant interrelations of the several divisions of the subject, 
without some understanding of which no one can comprehend 
the significance of the field as a whole; the guidance value of 
a view of the whole subject; the better psychological (as 
opposed to logical) organization of instruction; and the like. 

It is contemplated by the committee that the three years 
of mathematics in the junior high school as proposed in these 
plans will be required of all pupils. Although no very good 
case can be made for a requirement of a separate course in 
elementary algebra to which all pupils attending the ninth 
grade would be held, a requirement of the ninth-grade courses 
proposed would be somewhat more acceptable. Probably 
almost all pupils should take all three years of the course. 
But there are pupils with special disabilities in this field who 
should not be held to such a requirement. There are likewise 
pupils with less than average general ability who should 
continue their education through the junior-high-school pe- 
riod without pursuing the third year of the sequence. To 
meet this situation, either the third year of mathematics 
ought not to be set as a requirement, practically all pupils 
being induced by advisers to take it, or, where it is prescribed, 
advisers should be given authority to exempt the types of 
pupils referred to from the requirement. 

1 (67), p. 13. 
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While considering the problem of the extent of prescription 
in mathematics, it is pertinent to cite evidence from the 
Middle West pointing to a decline in recent years in the 
amount of mathematics prescribed for graduation. The 
writer has shown elsewhere! that of 106 four-year high 
schools reporting the extent of their requirements for 1915- 
1916, 5 were requiring no mathematics; 5 were requiring 1 
unit; 69, 2 units; 12, 24 units; 12,3 units; 1, 4 units; and 
2 reported that the number of units required varied with the 


_ curriculum elected. For the 104 schools reporting in definite 


terms the average prescription was slightly in excess of 2 
units. Thomson showed for 90 high schools in the same 
region that the average number of units prescribed dropped 
between 1918-1919 and 1923-1924 from 1.4 to 1.1 units. 
During the same interval the percentages of schools requiring 
elementary algebra had decreased from 75.5 to 62.2, and the 
percentage requiring plane geometry decreased from 55.5 to 
38.9.2, It may be said that as to the extent in years (not 
content) of the requirement in mathematics, a majority of 
this group of schools already conforms to the recommended 
prescription of the National Committee as more than 60 per 
cent do not prescribe plane geometry for all pupils. 

2. Senior high school. After a description of plane demon- 
strative geometry, algebra, solid geometry, trigonometry, 
elementary statistics, elementary calculus, history, and bi- 
ography, with some mention of ‘additional electives,’ such 
as mathematics of investment, shop mathematics, sur- 
veying and navigation, and descriptive or projective geom- 
etry, the National Committee suggests five arrangements 
of the program in the senior high school, of which three 
follow :3 

1 Koos (10), p. 47. 

2 Thomson, The High-School Programs of Study in Operation in Certain 


Cities of the North Central States, pp. 40 and 51. Master’s thesis on file in the 
Graduate School of the University of Minnesota, 1923. 


3 (67), p. 40. 
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PLAN A 


Tenth year: plane demonstrative geometry. 
Eleventh year: statistics, trigonometry, solid geometry. 
Twelfth year: the calculus, other elective. 


PLAN B 


Tenth year: plane demonstrative geometry, solid geometry. 
Eleventh year: algebra, trigonometry, statistics. 
Twelfth year: the calculus, other elective. 


PLAN D 


Tenth year: algebra, statistics, trigonometry. 
Eleventh year: plane and solid geometry. 
‘Twelfth year: the calculus, other elective. 


The courses listed are recommended as electives for pupils 
who have completed the junior-high-school sequence as 
outlined. During these senior-high-school years more atten- 
tion can be paid than in junior high school to logical organi- 
zation of subject matter. While the committee admits that 
most schools will want to present the divisions listed as 
separate subjects, it is sympathetic to the experiments 
tending to present the material in combined courses. 

3. Four-year high school. The National Committee sets up 
no special program for the four years of the traditional high 
school, but reeommends emphatically that the work in mathe- 
matics for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades in sys- 
tems still operating on the 8-4 plan be organized to include 
the materials suggested for the junior high school. 


V. FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


History and present status. In the foreign languages, par- 
ticularly Latin and Greek, we have the origin of the second- 
ary-school curriculum in America. The offering in the early 
Latin grammar school contained little or nothing else, the 
chief emphasis being on Latin, and the secondary emphasis on 
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Greek. The modern foreign languages French and German 
made their first appearance in the academy, later to find a 
place in the high school. Tendencies to change of status of 
five languages during the period 1860-1900, without con- 
sidering the number of years of work offered in each, are 
suggested in Table XXXVIII. As far as these groups of 
schools in the North-Central states are concerned, Latin and 
German gained some ground, Greek and French lost slightly, 


TABLE XXXVIII. PERCENTAGES OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE NoRTH- 
CENTRAL STATES OFFERING COURSES IN CERTAIN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN 1860-1865 AND IN 1896-19001 


1860-1865 1896-1900 
LANGUAGE (20. Schools) (40 Schools) 
J CLST IOs Fp pe eee ee ee as ee 80 974 
MST CCKSR MMi etnS, Kee; Suse ts Gel -3) 8 2 35 25 
Cermanere wa tis eae. ee els 35 574 
cen dere Mics) CAN. lah oot ak oa ead 20 10 
SALISH Wee Pie he pur ers Se Ty 5 — 


and Spanish, which appeared in one school at the opening of 
the period, was not offered in any of the forty schools repre- 
senting the situation at the close of the century. If the data 
had been drawn from the eastern section of the country, 
there would have been a more frequent offering of Greek 
and French and perhaps a less frequent appearance of 
German. The more recent trend throughout the nation has 
been set forth in Chapter XI, the measures reported being 
the percentages of the total enrollment in public high schools 
represented by those enrolled in foreign language. These 
percentages declined notably between 1910 and 1922. The 
decline was greater for ancient language, but was appreciable 
for modern language, even though the tendency of increments 
for French and Spanish between 1915 and 1922 was to com- 
pensate in part for the losses for German. Of the almost 
1Stout (16), pp. 73-74. 
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590,000 registrations reported in modern foreign language in 
1922, about 333,000 were in French, about 243,000 were in 
Spanish, and less than 14,000 in German. Only occasionally 
are other modern languages offered, such as Italian, some 
Scandinavian tongue, Bohemian, and so on. Fewer than 2000 
registrations were reported for Greek in 1922, in a total of 
well over 2,000,000 pupils in public high schools. Propor- 
tionate registrations in the foreign languages are larger in 
private schools, as was reported in Chapter X. The falling 
off would have been even more rapid if the foreign languages 
had not the support of being required for admission to many 
colleges. High schools of good size infrequently prescribe 
foreign language for graduation, except in specialized cur- 
ricula. Not one of the ninety high schools in communities 
of 2500 and over in the North-Central states included in 
Thomson’s study made a specific prescription in this field, 
courses in foreign language having been placed in the variable 
and elective portions of the program. There are, of course, 
in this and other sections of the United States public schools 
(more often the smaller schools) in which foreign language is 
still being prescribed, but the proportion is rapidly diminish- 
ing. This is a noteworthy shift since the days of the Latin 
grammar school when all the student’s time was devoted to study 
in ancient language —a shift in three centuries from a cur- 
riculum exclusively or almost exclusively in foreign language to 
a curriculum in which, in a host of excellent schools, none ts 
universally prescribed. 

At the present time the most common length of offering in 
Latin extends over four years; the next largest group (many 
of them small schools) make available only two years of 
Latin; and third in order are those offering three years.! 
Although schools sometimes make available the larger 
amounts — three or four units — in the modern languages, 
the two-unit offering is proportionately more common. 

1 (73) pp. 278-279, Table IX.’ 
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Awms and values of Latin. The most authoritative formu- 
lation of the aims of Latin is that of the Classical Investiga- 
tion conducted by an advisory committee of the American 
Classical League. After first classifying and listing a large 
number of purposes of Latin as (1) ‘tinstrumental and 
application,” (2) “‘disciplinary,” and (8) ‘“‘cultural” objec- 
tives, this committee proposed ‘for practical purposes” a 
simpler and more compact formulation : 4 


PRIMARY IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVE 
1. Increased ability to read and understand Latin. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND APPLICATION OBJECTIVES 


2. Increased understanding of those elements in English which 
are related to Latin. 

3. Increased ability to read, speak, and write English. 

4. Increased ability to learn other foreign languages. 


DISCIPLINARY OBJECTIVE 


5. Development of correct mental habits. 


CULTURAL OBJECTIVES 
6. Development of an historical and cultural background. 
7. Development of right attitudes toward social situations. 
8. Development of literary appreciation. 
9. Elementary knowledge of the simpler general principles of 
language structure. 
10. Improvement in the literary quality of the pupil’s written 
English. 


The first of these objectives requires for its justification the 
demonstration of important relationships between high- 
school instruction in Latin and one or more of the criteria of 
subject values, the aims and functions of the secondary 
school. A statement will be made on this issue after the 
remaining objectives have been briefly reviewed and after 


1(73), pp. 78-79. 
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a canvass of the aims of modern foreign language. In prose- 
cuting its investigation the committee stimulated and fostered 
a large number of studies designed to be evaluative of the 
instrumental and application objectives (2, 3, 4). It is impos- 


sible to deal with all these here, but they can at least be ~ 


illustrated and an inference be drawn as to their general 
significance. 

1. Henmon, for example, tested several thousand Latin 
and non-Latin pupils in each of various years of the high- 
school course on their ability to interpret typical Latin 
elements found by Walker in an examination of the reading 
material contained in leading newspapers and popular 
magazines. The study shows, to quote the conclusion as 
stated by the committee, “that Latin pupils are distinctly 
superior to non-Latin pupils in their ability to interpret the 
Latin elements in English reading. However, we agree with 


Professor Henmon that this objective, involving as it doesa » 


more or less direct use of Latin, should be attained in a far 
higher degree than is the case at present... .’’! 
2. A second investigation was that by Coxe, which really 


included two investigations. The first of these endeavored to: 


ascertain the influence of the study of Latin on the spelling 


of English words of Latin derivation and English words of | 


non-Latin origin. To this end the Buckingham-Coxe Spelling 


Scale, devised for this purpose, was given in fifty-eight Schools . 


in the English classes of the year in which Latin was begun. 
Different forms of the scale were given at the opening, at the 
middle, and at the end of the school year. The scale consists 
of 50 words, 25 of which are derived from non-Latin sources 
and 25 from Latin words studied sometime during the high- 
school course, 10 of the latter being derived from the Latin 
words studied during the first year., The two groups into 
which the pupils were divided — those taking Latin and 
those not taking it — were equated on the basis of initial 
1 (78), p. 41, 
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for the year of 3.6 words; the non-Latin, of 2.6 words, or one 
word less. Most of the gain was made during the first 


_ semester. On words of non-Latin origin the Latin pupils 


gained 0.2 of a word, and the non-Latin pupils, 0.1 of a word. 
Coxe’s second study was conducted as a controlled experi- 
ment. The groups of pupils were as follows: I. Latin control 


_ group, which was composed of pupils beginning Latin, fol- 


lowing usual methods, except that teachers were directed not 
to relate Latin to the spelling of English words. II. Latin 
experimental alpha group, including pupils of the same grade 
as the control group, taught by a definite method of pointing 
out the similarity of Latin words and their derivatives, the 
material consisting of 153 English words, all of them derived 
from the pupils’ textbook. In this group teachers were 
cautioned not to develop rules or principles that would show 
the relations between source and derivative. III. Latin ex- 
perimental beta group, using the same material as II, but 
following methods involving the development of principles. 
An example of the principles in the list supplied is: ‘‘ Initial 
s after ‘ex’ is lost. Exspecto has an s after ‘ex.’ In the 
derivative expect the s is lost.” IV. English (non-Latin) 
control growp, not taking Latin and making no special effort 
to teach spelling other than that jregularly required by the 
school. V. English (non-Latin) experimental group, using the 
same material as that prescribed for the two Latin experi- 
mental groups, but following a method not presupposing 
Latin and involving the best current practice in the teaching 
of spelling. The portions of the findings of this experiment 
to be drawn upon here resulted from testing these five groups 
on the Buckingham-Coxe Scale three times at points about 
three months apart.. Pairing the members of I and IV, the 
control groups, on the basis of initial spelling ability, it was 
found that on words derived from Latin words studied some- 
where in the high school the ninth-grade pupils in I gained 3.0 
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words, and in IV, 2.7 words. This is a slight advantage for 
the Latin control group. On non-Latin words the results are 
reversed, the Latin pupils tending to lose and the non-Latin 
pupils to make small gains. Referring now to the results for 
the remaining groups, it may be said that the pupils of II 
showed ‘‘a little superiority”’ over the pupils of the control 
group (I), and the pupils of III ‘‘a distinct superiority’ over 
both. We quote concerning the results for group V :! 


The results show that the experimental English classes make 
spelling gains superior to those made by the Latin classes, which 
merely point out the relationship of the Latin to English spelling. 
On the other hand, their results are somewhat inferior to those of 
the Latin classes in which principles are developed. These results 
apply to Latin words in general. On words derived from Latin 
studied in the first year, both the experimental groups show 
superior gains. On words which were included in the practice 
material, the non-Latin English experimental group is very dis- 
tinctly inferior in its gains to the two Latin experimental groups. 
On non-Latin words, all the Latin groups, including both experi- 
mental groups, are inferior in gains to the English experimental 
group. 


Touching the influence on non-Latin words referred to in 
the last sentence, it may be said that Latin pupils, excepting 
those in group III, tend to lose, the indication being that 
Latin interferes slightly with the spelling of words of this 
type. The use of principles as practiced in group III ‘tseems 
to guarantee that the ability to spell words of non-Latin 
origin will not be impaired.” 2 

The chief conclusions from this study seem to be that the 
value under consideration is only in small part achieved with 
ordinary methods of approach in teaching Latin, and that if 
much progress is to be made in achieving it the avenue is not 
the indirect one of incidental results, but of direct efforts 
toward attaining it. 

1 Warren W. Coxe (76), p. 229. 2 Thid. p. 228, 
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8. The two illustrative investigations already mentioned 
apply particularly to objectives 2 and 8 as listed. The third, 
a study by Kirby inquiring into the value of Latin as a 
preparation for French, is primarily pertinent to objective 4.1 
In this investigation measures of relationship — coefficients 
of correlation — were computed (1) between the numbers of 
units of Latin which students had had in high school and 
the marks assigned them at the end of the first and second 


- semesters of university French, (2) between percentile rank 


on an intelligence test given to all freshmen in the university 
concerned and the same marks in French, and (3) between 
the percentile rank in intelligence and the number of years of 
Latin the students had had in high school. The coefficient of 
correlation between years of Latin and the first semester 
mark was 0.23 + 0.04, from which Kirby concludes ‘‘that a 
knowledge of the amount of Latin a student has had in high 
school would enable one to predict his success in first- 
semester French only slightly better than by chance.”’? The 
coefficient for second-semester marks is almost identical, 
being 0.25+ 0.04. The correlations between intelligence 
rank and the marks for the two semesters are higher, being,: 
respectively, 0.43 + 0.03 and 0.47 + 0.08, showing that in- 
telligence rank has more to do with marks than does earlier 
Latin training. The coefficient of correlation between in- 
telligence ranks and number of years of Latin is 0.10 + 0.04 
— so low as to be practically negligible. Finding that intelli- 
gence is an important factor of success in the course in 
French, and being desirous of ascertaining the influence of 
the number of years of Latin distinct from the factor of 
intelligence, Kirby resorted to the method of partial correla- 
tion by which the factor of intelligence might be kept 
constant. The coefficients thus resulting for years of Latin 
and first-semester and second-semester marks were identical, 
both being 0.22 + 0.04. He concludes that “this correlation 
1 Thomas J. Kirby (81). 2 Tbid. p. 565. 
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is so low as to indicate that the study of Latin by the methods 
used in the high schools from which these students came has 
only a slight relationship to the probable future success in 
first- and second-semester French in the university.” ! 

As has been stated, these three studies, the findings of 
which have been summarized, are illustrative of a large 
number made for the Classical Investigation. They are 
illustrative not only with respect to the careful scientific 
methods which have been used in making them, but also with 
respect to the dominant inference to be drawn from them; 
namely, that wnder the conditions of present-day teaching of 
Latin the values tested for — values which are expressed in the 
instrumental and application objectives listed — are much 
smaller than older assumptions might lead one to believe. 

To the argument that if these objectives were frankly 


accepted by teachers, and conscious systematic effort were .- 


made to achieve them, greater gains along these lines would 
be made, the critic might be disposed to answer that these 
formerly minor and incidental objectives of the subject would 
thereby be elevated to major positions, and that it would 
be preferable under such circumstances to establish good 
courses in appropriate subjects (for example, in English) in 
order to attain these values even more directly. Moreover, 
some of these values, especially those in objectives 2 and 8, 
are so important that they must be made major objectives in 
courses which should be included in the programs of all 
pupils. That is, they are properly parts of one’s general train- 
ing. Being so, they cannot be assigned as the special con- 
tribution of a subject which has long since ceased to be, and 
will never again be, a universal requirement for secondary- 
school pupils. 

The formulation of aims of Latin given above includes but 
a single disciplinary objective, but withal a very broad one — 
“Development of correct mental habits.’’ The values claimed 

1 Kirby (81), p. 569. 
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in former days, however, called for a much wider variety 
of transfer value, many of them having been absorbed in the 
instrumental and application objectives as quoted. In dis- 
cussing this aim it is hardly necessary to do more than to refer 
again, as was done in dealing with the disciplinary values of 
mathematics, to the study by Thorndike quoted in Chap- 
ter XI. To the conclusions stated in discussing mathematics 
it is especially pertinent to add the one pointing out ‘‘that the 


languages have no claims to preéminence’’ in this regard.! 


The cultural objectives (6-10 above) are so wide in variety 
that it is impossible to discuss any one at length, even if de- 
pendable evidence were at hand in affirmation or denial of 
their feasibility. It should be possible to approve the sixth, 
**Development of an historical and cultural background,”’ as 
a minor aim of the subject but not as a major one. All the 
backgrounds implied in the aim are not to be found within 
the small amount of Latin literature that is being studied or 
that can be studied. To achieve this as a major objective 
would require much collateral historical and other reading in 
English. This would in turn reduce the amount of Latin 
which could be read, thereby removing the content, which 
must, after all (if this subject is to be true to name), nourish 
its really acceptable major objectives. It is difficult to believe 
that such a value, as well as those represented in objectives 
7 and 8, cannot more properly be achieved in courses in 
English and the social studies, in which they must undeniably 
be matters of major concern. The next objective, ‘‘ Elemen- 
tary knowledge of the simpler general principles of language 
structure,’ probably has some validity. The same may be 
said of the last objective, ‘‘Improvement in the literary 
quality of the pupil’s written English,” especially if it is 
seriously accepted as a responsibility by teachers of Latin. 
Evidence is at hand to deny emphatically that it is now being 
achieved. For example, Miller and Briggs, after a study of 

1See Chapter XI, p. 371. 
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written translations of Cicero in fifteen schools which they» 
believed to be typical, go so far as to conclude “that the trans- 
lations are likely to do far more harm than good to English.” ! 

Aims and values of modern foreign language. Aims of 
modern foreign language which have been concurred in by 
large proportions of two hundred teachers in this field are 
shown in Table XX XIX. The first five are clearly immediate 


TABLE XX XIX. PERCENTAGES OF Two HUNDRED TEACHERS CON- 
CURRING IN CERTAIN AIMS OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 2 


NUMBER OF 
Arms TEACHERS 
CONCURRING 
jCorrect and ready pronunciation (2 — 5. {u. aa. se. 98.5 
2. Ability to speak and understand the spoken language .. . 88.0 
8. Ability to translate the language with facility. . . 89.5 
4, Ability to read the language with facility without the inter- 
position of English .. . 90.5 
5. A ready, accurate, and fairly eonples working knowledge. of 
the grammar of the language... . 93.5 
6. Knowledge of the history, manners, custome! and ideals’ of 
the country to which the language is native . . 80.5 
7. A better understanding of the grammatical structure of the 
English language . . <. SARS ee ee 70.4 
8. Concurring in all the aims : listed. Vs gee ok ooee Wenn ae 54.0 


aims requiring justification by qualifying in some significant 
way with respect to one or more of our criteria of aims and 
functions of secondary education. The sixth, ‘‘ Knowledge of 
the history, manners, customs, and ideals of the country to 
which the language is native,” and the last, ‘‘A better under- 
standing of the grammatical structure of the English lan- 
guage,” would have been classified by the advisory committee 
in charge of the Classical Investigation as “cultural” objec- 
tives. The last aim corresponds with the ninth objective in 

1 George R. Miller and Thomas H. Briggs (84), p. 762; see also William R. 


Price, H. G. Thompson, and E. B. Richards (85). 
2 Adapted from Koos (10), p. 40. 
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the list for Latin quoted above. In fact (as those conversant 
with the claims made for foreign language know), with a few 
additions, the full list of objectives for Latin as quoted would, 
by close analogy, be almost as acceptable to the friends of 
French, German, or Spanish for their subjects. Additions to 
the list would pertain to a more frequent direct use in sub- 
sequent reading and conversation and in occupational values, 
as in science and business. Values in science are more often 


- ascribed to French and German; the commercial values, to 


Spanish. Although this last value has some substantiation, 
especially in states near Spanish-speaking countries and 
occasionally elsewhere, the conviction grows that it has been 
greatly overestimated in most sections of the country. 

A reconsideration of values in summary. Reviewing now 
the values of Latin and the modern languages by subjecting 
them to the criteria, first, of the aims of the secondary school, 
one may venture the statement that some relationships 
obtain. The civic-social-moral aim may to some extent be 
served through those of the objectives classified as cultural, 
which afford some understanding of the life of other peoples 
and other times. The recreational aim also may be in part 
achieved by these and other cultural objectives. For a small 
proportion of pupils studying the modern languages there 
may be a direct recreational reading use and, perhaps, for an 
occasional pupil, the use of spoken language in travel. These 
languages bear no obvious relationship to the health aim. 
For the occupational aim they have some meaning, for ex- 
ample, for a small number and proportion of pupils who may 
later enter commercial pursuits, and for another very small 
proportion who will use them as tools in advanced study and 
research. The languages have meaning also for those who 
will enter literary pursuits. Under the vocational aim it is 
also appropriate to classify temporarily, as was done for 
mathematics, the foreign language required for admission to 
higher institutions. Many estimable colleges and universities 
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have in recent years reduced or entirely removed require- 
ments in this field, thereby hastening the better adaptation 
of the high-school program to the more democratic purposes 
of that institution. 

The functions of secondary education which may to some 

extent be served by the foreign languages are the recognition 

of individual differences, exploration and guidance, training 
in the fundamental processes, and transfer of training. The 
first is achieved only for pupils who can succeed in, and who 
care for, the languages, which is far from all pupils enrolled in 
the modern secondary school. Through contacts with early 
courses in the subjects pupils should be able to try out their 
interests and abilities, the better to determine the advisa- 
bility or inadvisability of continuing in linguistic studies or of 
selecting linguistic pursuits. Training in the fundamental 
processes is advisable as far as the related “‘instrumental and 
application” objectives are achievable; an analogous asser- 
tion may be made touching transfer of training. For both 
these functions it is to be emphasized that if they are to be 
attained, they must be definitely aimed at. 

This summary ought not to be concluded without a state- 
ment that the values for all pupils, or for any large proportion 
of them, are easily overestimated. As compared with most of 
the foregoing groups of subjects, generous and vital relation- 
ships with the aims and functions are much less readily 
demonstrable. The foreign languages seem not to comport 
nearly so well with the purposes of a modern and democratic 
secondary education as do the other families of academic 
subjects already reviewed. They will, however, continue to 
be made available to the secondary-school pupil, and every 
effort should be made to put them on as high a level of effi- 
ciency, with appropriate content and methods, as possible. 

The programs in the foreign languages. ‘Over a long period 
of years the content of the course in Latin in four-year high 
schools conformed rather generally to a standard pattern. 
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“First-year Latin,’”’ following the ‘tgrammar-translation” 
method, endeavored to prepare for the second-year course, 
which on the reading side covered the first four books of 
Cesar’s ““Commentaries,”’ or, less frequently, material from 
the seven books equivalent in amount. The translation for 
the third year was usually restricted to six orations of Cicero, 
and for the fourth year the first six books of Virgil’s Aneid. 
The last three years contained varying amounts of (1) gram- 
mar and syntax and (2) writing in Latin. 

Because of a growing feeling of dissatisfaction both inside 
Latin-teaching circles and outside, stimulated no doubt by 
attempts to adapt the subject to a less selected high-school 
enrollment, there has been in recent years a distinct tend- 
ency to modify the translation content. The attack first 
centered on the materials of the second year, which seemed 
least appropriate to the level to which they were assigned. 
The desirability of change of content in this year is enhanced 
by the fact that for those who now pursue this subject the 
typical amount taken is two years. Modifications were 
various but often included the introduction of simpler and 
more acceptable content during at least the first half of the 
year. This change was accompanied by a tendency to shift 
these traditional readings upward in the course. The relief 
of pressure thus provided gave latitude for the recognition of 
the values in the non-translation objectives which have been 
summarized above. The recommendations in the General 
Report of the Classical Investigation are in harmony with 
these tendencies.! Although the materials traditional for the 
respective years are to be found in the recommended lists, 
the ‘‘Commentaries” are not named (except in simplified 
forms) before the fourth semester, and the numbers of differ- 
ent items in the lists from which the Latin content may be 
selected, if the recommendations of the report are mane ke 
are generous indeed. 

1 (78), chap. iv. 
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No authoritative report or recommendations on modern 
foreign languages, other than those having to do with college 
entrance, have been made in years. The chaotic situation in 
this field has been added to by the sudden and almost total 
disappearance of German and the consequent sudden in- 
creased demands made on French and Spanish. Leadership 
offered by a constructive report is much needed. The usual 
amount of work in these languages has been reported in an 
earlier section. It is not uncommon to permit a pupil to 
begin the study of a modern language in any high-school 
year, especially where (as is increasingly general) credit is 
granted toward graduation for a single unit. 

Foreign language in the junior high school. Marshall has 
reported certain aspects of the status of foreign language in 
junior high schools in thirty-three cities of more than one 
hundred thousand population. The frequency with which the 
different languages were represented in the offering for Grade 
IX was as follows: Latin, 83; French, 24; Spanish, 18; 
German, 5; Italian, 2. The numbers of cities in which these 
languages are offered below Grade IX were 26 for Latin, 21 for 
French, 17 for Spanish, 5 for German, and 2 for Italian. 
Comparison of these figures brings the conclusion that the 
languages offered in Grade IX are usually offered also below 
this grade. The sections of each grade in which instruction in 
these foreign languages available below the ninth grade is 
begun are shown in Table XL. From the table “it appears 
that twelve cities begin Latin in Grade VII, while eleven offer 
it first in Grade VIII. In ten cities French is begun in Grade 
VII and ten others begin it in Grade VIII. Eight cities offer 
Spanish first in the seventh grade, and eight others begin it 
in the eighth. One city begins Italian in the seventh grade 
and one in the eighth, while four cities offer German in the 
eighth grade.”! Thus a large proportion of schools offer 
work in this field below the conventional grade for doing so. 

1H. C. Marshall (88), p. 211. 
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TABLE XL. THE SECTION OF EACH GRADE BELOW GRADE IX IN WHICH 
FOREIGN-LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION IS STARTED IN THE THIRTY-THREE 
CITIES REPORTING ! 


LANGUAGE VII-B VII-A 
[NS eee See ee A ee 9 
REN CH Airy oc aro ng ve, Ae Sau is 8 
SDALISHE LD anmeet ee Cee oe 6 
(DCU Nr: So yk ae Sion en ee A 1 
ETIVAN Bey eee ctl ele © f(s ae 4 0 
OL Seats statis Ne tad. Le 24 


We have had relatively little experience in handling foreign 
language in grades below the high school, and therefore there 
is little agreement as to what should be introduced as content 
or what should be followed as method. The most common 
practice is to endeavor to adapt to junior-high-school pur- 
poses what was formerly done in high-school grades. For 
example, in Latin, the instructor frequently tries to cover in 
the first two junior-high-school grades the kind and amount of 
content ordinarily comprehended by the ninth-grade course, 
and this by the familiar grammar-translation method. This 
is admittedly so inappropriate for children of these grades 
that there has been some experimentation with novel pro- 
cedures. A method that has sometimes been used is the resort 
to translation without emphasis on the terminologies of 
formal grammar. In this method the verb forms and endings 
and the declension endings of nouns, for example, are given 
translations, rather than being designated by their usual 
names. The materials translated are those from the usual 
high-school course. Another method is that which was de- 
veloped in the junior high schools of Rochester, New York, 
which emphasizes at the start the English and the social 
values, introducing the pupil more gradually to the grammar 


1[bid. p. 211, Table II. 
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of Latin. The earlier introduction of modern languages into 
grades below the ninth is facilitated by the possibility of 
using at first an informal conversational method, by which a 
reading knowledge can be attained without strict adherence 
to the grammar-translation method. Some schools have in- 
troduced in earlier junior-high-school grades a course some- 
times called ‘general language,’’ which, instead of aiming at 
a knowledge of some foreign language as such, is planned to 
affect knowledge and ability in English. It stresses the rela- 
tionships of other languages to English. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Why was English so late in receiving recognition in the 
secondary-school program ? 


2. Compare Figs. 54 and 55 directly to note similarities and 
differences in the aims of the two major phases of English. 


8. Give instances of the overmaturity of selections used for 
study and reading in high-school classes in English. 


4, Examine several selections used for study in high-school 
classes in English with a view to noting specific civic-social-moral 
values they can help to achieve. 


5. Examine a high-school textbook in modern history for illus- 
trations of content significant in achieving the civic-social-moral 
aim and other aims in secondary education. 


6. In what sense may the investigations by Bassett and by 
Rugg and Schweppe dealt with in this chapter be thought of as 
functional, or activity, analysis? 


7. Judging from reports of committees on the social studies 
and other content of the section dealing with this field, is the trend 
likely to be toward or away from composite courses? 


8. Analyze some recently published textbook in general science, 
computing the proportions devoted to each of the several sciences. 
Does the purpose in writing it appear to have been to give sepa- 
rate recognition to each of the subjects into which the whole sub- 
ject of science has been divided? : 
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9. What objections, if any, are raised to the courses in general 
science and general biology, and what may be said in corrobora- 
tion or refutation of the objections? 


10. Make a study of the amount of science taken in some high 
school by the members of a recent graduating class. 


11. Prepare a partial list of the types of material that should be 
emphasized in first-year high-school courses in mathematics if 
content values are regarded as more important than disciplinary 
values. 


12. Discuss the relative merits of the plans for the organization 
of mathematics in junior high schools and senior high schools 
quoted from the Report of the National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements. 


13. Would acceptance of the proposals of this committee bring 
us nearer practices in German and French secondary schools or 
lead us away from them? 


14. What obstacles may stand in the way of presenting in 
Grades VII, VIII, and IX, in schools operating on the 8-4 plan, 
the outline of content in mathematics proposed for junior-high- 
school grades by the Committee on Mathematical Requirements? 


15. Discuss the relative values of English and Latin in achiev- 
ing objectives 2, 3, and 10, and of the social studies and Latin in 
achieving objectives 6 and 7, in the list quoted from the report of 
the Classical Investigation. 


16. Compare the aims and values of Latin with those of a 
modern foreign language such as French. 

17. What relationship should exist between the chief aims and 
values kept in mind for a modern foreign language and the 
methods of teaching followed? ~ 

18. What is to be said for and against the requirement of foreign 
language for graduation from high school? 

19. From the point of view of the special purposes of the junior 
high school, as these were outlined in Chapter VII, which group 
of subjects should receive first recognition in a junior high school 
(if offerings cannot be made in both fields), foreign language or 
the practical arts? 
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THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL OFFERING: THE 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS! 


I. THE MANUAL ARTS 


Development and present status. The introduction of manual 
training into the high school — at first on vocational grounds 
— in the eighties was referred to in dealing with vocational 
education in Chapter IX. Stout shows for the groups of 
North-Central schools represented in his study that it began 
to find a place in a few schools in the period 1886-1890.? By 
the period 1906-1911 it was offered in well over half his 
sample of schools, and by 1915-1918 the proportion had 
mounted to more than three fourths. In the last period the 
offering in this field also sometimes included mechanical 
drawing, pattern-making, machine shop, forging, and print- 
ing.? About 10 per cent of the public high-school enrollment 
of the entire country was enrolled in such courses, not includ- 
ing mechanical drawing, in 1921-1922.4: The expansion in 
the offering in this field in the high schools of a single state, 
Minnesota, beginning in 1894, has been reported by Smith. 
The percentage of different schools on the high-school list 
having industrial departments at the opening of the period 

1 The designation of the subjects dealt with in this chapter as “special” im- 
plies nothing more than that for convenience a conventional classification is 
being followed. As may be judged from the treatment accorded them, there is 
no intent to set them aside as less important than ‘‘academic” subjects. Per- 
haps the chief explanation for current application of the term “‘special’’ is that 
the subjects are the more recent additions to the high-school offering. 

2 (XII) (16), p. 74. 

3 Tbid. p. 221. 

4 United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 7 (1924), pp. 46-47. 
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studied was 5.0. At points for the most part at intervals of 
five years the percentages were as follows: 1900, 6.1; 1905, 
Mt; 1910, 52.13 1915, 86.8;: 1920, 76.2; 1923, 70.9: The 
spurt at 1910 was stimulated by a special state subsidy, and 
the decline in the later years was owing to endeavors to 
economize in small communities during the financial stress of 
this period. Smith has reported also the different subjects 
offered in these departments, the numbers at the same year- 
points already mentioned being reported in Table XLI. The 
rapid expansion to include more ‘‘experiences”’ is shown by 
the interesting downward drift of frequencies at each year- 
point for which data are reported. 

The grades from the seventh upward for which this in- 
dustrial work was scheduled in these schools in 1922 were as 
follows: seventh, in 161 schools; eighth, 162; ninth, 171; 


TABLE XLI. FREQUENCY OF APPEARANCE OF INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS IN 
THE OFFERINGS OF HIGH SCHOOLS OF MINNESOTA FROM 1894 TO 19231 


—— 


1894 1900 1905 1910 1915 (Ss 1920 1923 


SUBJECTS (80)2 | (115) | (174) | (207) | (221) | (240) | (248) 
Bench woodwork. . . . 4 ff 17 108 192 183 177 
Mechanical drawing . . 3 6 16 102 180 172 177 
Orcineiee ar so Gs, = — 5 10 16 25 17 18 
Wood-turning ..... — _ 1 9 11 24 20 
Machine-shop practice . — — 1 4 8 13 14 
Garpentry shh... e- — — 1 3 12 10 12 
Automobile mechanics . — —- 1 — 3 10 17 
Cement ete=—— 2 ss — — — 1 3 2 5 
Architectural drawing . — — — 2 4 PAL 30 
Foundry work. .... — — — — 3 3 4 
Pattern-making (wood) . — — _ — 4 5 6 
Sheet-metal work .. . — — —_ —_— 1 3 9 
PEriNGi DO maces we... cate eo — — — — il 8 14 
Mill work (wood). .. . — —_ — —_— —_— 3 4 
Blectricity” 7. =... = ss — = a= 4 12 
Machine design .... == =s sos — —_ 5 6 
Home mechanics... . — — 5) — —_— — 2 5 


1 Adapted from Homer J. Smith (7), p. 8, Fig. 1. 
2 Numbers of schools on high-school list. 
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tenth, 165; eleventh, 58; twelfth, 29. The conclusion is that 
the work is scheduled chiefly for the seventh to tenth grades, 
inclusive, and much less frequently for grades above these. 
Aims and values of manual arts. Recent investigations show 
that there has been a remarkable shift from the vocational 
objective as the dominant one in this field of instruction. The 
writer has reported elsewhere that only twenty-two of one 
hundred teachers of manual training signified on inquiry that 
the paramount aim of the work offered is vocational. Even 
of this small number ten made this acknowledgment equivo- 
cally by adding such qualifications as ‘‘we are going in that 
direction,” ‘tas far as possible,” ‘‘both vocational and 
general,’ etc. The numbers of these teachers concurring in 
other aims were as follows: (1) prevocational, 52; (2) to 
develop habits of skill and industry, 98; (8) to cultivate 
appreciation for beauty in design and articles of artistic 
value, 75; (4) to emphasize the informational side of the 
work, 76; (5) to cultivate social appreciation (interest in 
human activities), 57.1 
The most comprehensive recent canvass of the aims in'this 
field is one by Smith,? who drew his list from literature dealing 
with the subject and then submitted it to one hundred and 
ten industrial teachers and sixty-nine school heads for their 
opinions as to which of the nineteen objectives found were be- 
ing achieved in their departments. Effort was made to obtain 
opinions based on a department as a whole, rather than on 
any single course within it. A summary of these opinions is 
provided in Fig. 60, the length of the bar representing the 
number in a total of two hundred and twenty opinions ac- 
knowledging each objective. To obtain equivalent recognition 
of the opinions of industrial teachers and school heads in the 
figure, the numbers of the latter acknowledging each aim were 
weighted so as to bring them up to what they would be if 
there had been one hundred and ten of them instead of sixty- 


1 (XII) (10), p. 125, 2Smith (7), pp. 116-126. 
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Objectives O 20 40 60 80 100 170 140 160 180 200 £20 


Occupational Training 
Industrial Intelligence 
Group Participation 
Sampling for Guidance 
Ideals of Service 
Avocation 

Value of Time and Materials 
Attitude toward Criticism 
Retention in School 
Interests and Aptitudes 


Reasoning Power 
Gps cit TT as ee 

Resourcefulness 

2S es ee ee 
Preliminary Training 

MES CSU ES WAT ed Ee 
Habit of Industry 

$a OS ee ee 
Orderliness 


BEST PE eae ee ee Me 
Good Materials ¢ Workmanship 

ASE SS GA A a 
Responsibility 


A bi SR DS ae 
iuckze PS1S0 eS Cs ee ee 
Common Tool Skills 

PT A) BR a 


Fic. 60. Frequency of recognition of objectives believed by industrial 
teachers and school heads to be attained by industrial-course work. 
(From Smith (7), p. 124) 


nine, assuming that the objectives had been acknowledged 
in the same proportions as by the original number. In this 
way the influence of the two groups is equalized. 

The objectives are listed in the figure in the order of the 
frequency of their acknowledgment, from the least to the 
greatest. In harmony with the present writer’s study of 
aims of manual training as just reported, the occupational 
aim is not often recognized. 
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In Smith’s preliminary treatment of his materials (not 
quoted here) he classified nine of these objectives as having 
to do with personal traits, these being habits of industry, 
responsibility for a task, resourcefulness, ideals of service, 
effective group participation, orderliness, accuracy, sense of 
the value of time and materials, and proper attitude toward 
criticism. It is doing no violence to these concepts to say that 
most of them, if not all, would classify as disciplinary aims. 
To these, as thus classified, might well be added the objective 
designated as ‘‘reasoning power.” It is significant to note 
that six of this total of ten objectives related to transfer 
values are to be found in the lower half of the figure in which 
the objectives most frequently recognized are to be found. 
Thus, for this subject, first advocated on vocational grounds, 
the possibilities of transfer are highly valued, as has been 
shown to be true for the older subjects dealt with in the 
foregoing chapter. 

The full statements of the other aims listed in abbreviated 
form in the figure are ‘information and experience that assure 
a broader view of the industrial world,” ‘‘social adaptive- 


rE 


ness,’’ “‘sampling of industrial occupations,” ‘‘ worth-while use 


of leisure time,” ‘‘keeping boys in school longer,’’ [discovery — 


of] “‘special interests and aptitudes, general guidance,” 
““general preliminary training”’ [for industrial occupations], 
“appreciation of good materials and workmanship, useful at 
times of purchase,’”’ and “skill in the use of common tools.” 
The objective last named, clearly an immediate aim, is more 
often recognized than any other aim on the list. 

After a careful consideration of their probable validity and 
interrelationships, the author of the report being quoted 
simmers the objectives of industrial work down to six, as 
follows: (1) to develop skill in the use of common tools; 
(2) to afford industrial information and social intelligence, 
(3) to foster appreciation of good materials and workman- 
ship, (4) to further intelligent choices of life occupations; 
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(5) to inculcate worthy personal traits and attitudes, and 
(6) to provide a measure of specific occupational training. 

When reviewed from the standpoint of the likelihood of 
their contributing to the achievement of the aims and func- 
tions of the secondary school, this group of subjects and their 
objectives may be seen to afford much of value. To the 
extent that they contribute to industrial and social intelli- 
gence and to the inculcation of several of the characteristics 
referred to above as disciplinary values, they will assist in 
achieving the civic-social-moral aim. While considering 
manual arts in relation to this aim, one wonders that the 
objectives as listed did not include reference to desirable 
codperation with home and family; for example, by the 
making of furniture to add to its comforts, and, even more, 
by equipping the boy with the abilities necessary in mak- 
ing ordinary household repairs. Some of the objectives — 
for example, skill in the use of common tools and apprecia- 
tion of good materials and workmanship — will in some 
measure serve the recreational and zsthetic needs of boys 
and men. The occupational aim will be occasionally but 
not generally served. 

Important relationships of this work with two of the 
functions of secondary education should be obvious. These 
functions are the recognition of individual differences, and 
exploration and guidance; achievement of these will assist 
in democratizing secondary education. In part because of 
the vocational relationships of the materials, the courses 
appeal to the interests of adolescent boys who, on account 
of approaching maturity, must soon enter occupational life. 
The same thing must be said of the transfer values in this 
field as for the more academic subjects: if these values are 
to be achieved, they must become goals consciously aimed 
at by teachers and pupils. In this connection it may be 
pointed out that Thorndike’s investigation referred to in 
Chapter XI showed courses in shop to be practically on a 
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par in “mental discipline,” as there measured, with history, 
music, Spanish, English, drawing, and business.' 

The content in manual-training courses. The nature of the 
content of courses in bench woodwork (much the most fre- 
quent form of manual training to be offered) may be illus- 
trated by drawing on parts of the lists of “‘jobs” found to be 
common to a half or more of the schools in Minnesota visited 
by Smith. These were (1) jobs for the pupils themselves and 
their homes, such as chairs, tables, cedar chests, bookracks, 
pedestals, desks, morris chairs, piano benches, costumers, tea 
carts, davenports, porch swings, sewing cabinets, taborets, 
radio cabinets, canoes, toboggans, etc.; (2) jobs for the school 
shop, such as tool boards and cabinets, bench fixtures, lumber 
racks, lockers, drawing boards, vise blocks and handles, ete. ; 
(8) jobs for the school system in general, such as bulletin 
boards, magazine racks, athletic and playground equipment, 
stage scenery, bicycle racks, kindergarten equipment, repair 
and refinish of chairs and desks, floor repairs, ete.; (4) com- 
munity service, such as auditorium equipment, park benches, 
etc.; (5) jobs for the farm, such as hayrack, wagon box, 
shipping crate, gate, etc.? 

A study has been made which indicates that if training for 
home repair is to be one of the objectives of the courses in 
manual arts, certain processes not ordinarily introduced into 
such courses will need to be added, among them filing, scrib- 
ing, stapling, mixing paint, puttying holes, applying paint, 
removing paint, cutting glass, applying putty (in glazing), 
removing old wall paper, and tinkering. In his conclusions 
from the study the investigator did not contend that the 
actual equivalents of home-repair jobs be introduced, but 
that the processes represented should at least be included 
in the projects of which the full course is constituted.’ 

A type of emphasis recently urged in many quarters and 
called for by the objectives of the manual arts as these have 
1 Page 369. 2 Smith (7), pp. 60-61. 3 Logan R. Fuller (4). 
Pare 
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been presented, especially those pertaining to industrial and 
social intelligence and the furthering of intelligent choices of 
life occupations, is that which introduces information into the 
courses. Heretofore the work in manual training has adhered 
too strictly to the task of imparting manipulative skills, thus 
leaving untouched a field of great opportunity. Much can be 
done and should be done toward giving the pupils informa- 
tion as to the sources, manufacture, and uses of materials of 
construction used in the shop and elsewhere; the principles 
of operation of common devices, especially those associated 
in any way with industrial occupations; and industrial-social 
problems such as industrial accidents, occupational diseases, 
labor organization, child labor, and factory inspection.'! One 
of the largest opportunities of this department is that of 
giving information concerning the industrial occupations for 
the purpose of such guidance as was suggested in the fore- 
going chapter in the description of the course in vocational 
civics. This information should bear on the range and groups 
of industrial . occu ations, the training and other special 
qualifications requir od for success, and the opportunities for 
employment, wages, social service rendered, and the like. 
The methods used for imparting this information are lec- 
tures by instructors and others, readings, discussion, and 
visits to industries. 

Reference to the desirability of adapting the courses in 
manual arts to the sn iti of guidance and to the develop- 
ment of industrial intelligence suggests a movement which 
has gained some ground in recent years, namely, that of 
administering courses in shorter units and of providing con- 
tact with, or ‘‘experiences”’ in, several industries. This is a 
decided break with the older practice of affording experience 
through two or even more years in bench work in wood only 
or, at most, this type with some work in mechanical drawing. 
In line with this development a bulletin issued by the State 

1 For a longer list see Smith (7), pp. 88-91." 
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Department of Education in Minnesota suggests the provi- 
sion in small schools of contacts, in the seventh and eighth 
and high-school grades, with at least five such fields, for 
instance, woodwork, drawing, metal work, electricity, and 
printing. Larger schools may add to these sheet metal, ma- 
chine shop, cabinetmaking, automobile work, and architec- 
tural drawing. It is pertinent to note that in this state the 
departments in which manual arts are taught are officially 
designated as departments of ‘“‘general industrial training.” 

Manual arts in the junior high school. The distinctive serv- 
ice renderable by courses in industrial arts in the junior high 
school is suggested in a study reported by Edgerton, who 
ascertained the ‘“‘main reason given for offering industrial 
activities and related studies”’ in more than three hundred 
intermediate and junior high schools. These reasons, with 
their frequencies, were (1) contributing to the general experi- 
ence, all-round development, and industrial intelligence, 118 
schools; (2) aiding in the intelligent selection of industrial 
occupations without encouraging early choices, 101; (3) en- 
riching the school experience of the pupils through concrete 
situations, 78; and (4) preparing for entrance into industrial 
vocations, 6.!_ Acceptance of a weighting of objectives in the 
proportionate recognition here reported makes preparation 
for specific occupation in industrial arts even less important 
in the junior high school than was reported for the high school 
in Smith’s study quoted above. This is in accordance with 
the distinctive purposes of the junior high school in the edu- 
cational system. Similarly harmonious with these purposes 
are the other reasons, more frequently recognized, especially 
the first two as named. : 

With this emphasis on the purposes of the work it is only 
logical that, even in this early stage of development of the 
junior high school, there should be considerable adaptation of 
the offering to fulfill them. This is shown in the number of 

1A, H Edgerton (2), p. 16. 
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different industrial ‘‘activities’” reported by Edgerton as 
being carried on in these schools. In the great majority of 
schools the number ranges from three such activities to ten. 
Among the activities listed are courses in printing, carpentry, 
eabinet-making and furniture-making, wood-finishing, pat- 
tern-making, foundry, forging, machine shop, sheet metal, 
concrete, photography, electricity, plumbing and pipe-fitting, 
operating and repairing automobiles, drafting, and the like. 
Schools in smaller communities often give less than three of 
these, but Edgerton found schools at the other extreme list- 
ing as many as sixteen.! 

An interesting example of the effort to adapt the industrial 
offering of the junior high school to the special service render- 
able by this institution is that reported for St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota. According to this plan all boys take, as a required 
course for one hour daily throughout the seventh grade, a 
year of work divided into six six-week units bearing the fol- 
lowing names: ‘exploratory mechanical and architectural 
drawing course,” ‘‘exploratory woodwork course,” ‘‘explora- 
tory electricity course,” ‘exploratory automotive course,”’ 
“exploratory printing course,” and ‘exploratory machine- 
shop and general metal-work course.’”’ Each unit in the 
course is composed of typical problems, or ‘‘jobs,’’ representa- 
tive of the industry but adapted to the ability of boys of this 
maturity, a study of occupations to be found in that industry 
and of other related technical and social information, and art 
correlation, for the last named of which one period per week is 
set aside. This course is followed by six elective courses, each 
a half year in length, in the same fields, but more intensive 
than the briefer units.2, The assumption is that after the 
contacts in these exploratory units the boys can select more 
discriminatingly from the more intensive courses. 


1Tbid. pp. 17-18. i 
2 John F. Friese and Others (3). See also John F. Friese’s ‘‘ Exploring the 


Manual Arts’”’ (The Century Co., 1926). 
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II. HomME ECONOMICS 


Development and present status. Of twenty schools repre- 
senting the period 1860-1865 in Stout’s study of the develop- 
ment of high-school curricula in the North-Central states, two 
listed ‘domestic science.”” No statement is made as to what 
was comprehended by these courses. The name appeared 
again in the list of subjects for one only of forty schools 
representing the period 1896-1900, but it did not appear even 
once in all the subject lists used in this investigation repre- 
senting the six half-decade periods into which the intervening 
years from 1865 to 1896 were divided.! After the opening of 
the present century this field made rapid gains. In forty 
schools representing the period 1906-1911 the three following 
names appeared : ‘“‘domestic science’”’ in 40 per cent, “‘domes- 
tic economy” in 23 per cent, and ‘‘domestic art” in 124 per 
cent. By the period 1915-1918 these percentages had in- 
creased, respectively, to 75, 15, and 173, and two additional 
titles in this field had emerged: ‘‘household chemistry” in 
12% per cent of the schools represented, and ‘household 
management” in 73 per cent.? The fact that by 1921-1922 
the enrollment of girls in this work in the United States made 
up more than a fourth of all girls enrolled in public high 
schools was reported in Chapter IX. 

The amounts of work offered in this field vary widely, 
as may be seen in the number of different years of work 
made available in a group of 63 North Central high 
schools (four-year institutions) in 1915-1916. The num- 
bers of years of work ranged from one to eight. The most 
frequent amounts were one year, two years, and four years, 
these being represented in this group by 10, 19, and 11 
schools respectively.’ 

It is not a frequent practice to require girls in other than 
junior-high-school grades to take work in home economics. 


1 (XII) (16), p. 74. ? Ibid. p. 221. 8 (XII) (10), p. 128. 
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This is shown in a study reported by Miss Bowman, in which 
it was found that in a total of 197 representative schools, only 
36, or less than 19 per cent, made it a requirement. The most 
common practice in the high schools setting up a prescription 
in home economics is to require only a single unit.! 

Aims and values of home economics. In Chapter IX it was 
reported that there are leaders in the field of home economics. 
who prefer to regard the usual high-school work in this 


Per Cent 
20 40 


Aims 0 80 


1. Vocational 
education 10.7 


C. Prevocational 
education 05.6 


3. General 
education 19.4 


O £0 40 60 80 


Fic. 61. Percentages of fifty-eight teachers of home economics concur- 
ring in three major aims. (Adapted from Koos’s ‘t The Administration 
of Secondary-School Units,” p. 138, Table XCII) 


subject as general training rather than as vocational training. 
This view is reflected in the extent of concurrence of a number 
of teachers of home economics in what were submitted to 
them as three possible major aims for the subject as taught 
in their high schools (Fig. 61). These aims were vocational 
education, prevocational education (that is, to assist the 
pupil in finding a vocation), and general education. A small 
number of teachers accepted two of the aims, but most of 


them only one. Only about an eighth of the group accepted 


1 Leona F, Bowman (9), p. 65. 
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the vocational aim; almost a fourth, the exploratory aim; 
about four fifths, the aim of general education, either alone or 
in combination with the exploratory aim. The teachers of 
home economics are here seen to lean most emphatically 
toward the acceptance of the general aim. 

In view of the important and obvious relationships of the 
subject to efficiency in the occupation of home-making, this 
attitude of teachers of home economics is a bit perplexing to 
one who first encounters it. Unless he makes himself more 
conversant with the point of view of these teachers he may 
conclude that this is just another group of specialists losing 
sight of major values in the field. The truth is that this 
partly paradoxical attitude is explained by the desire of these 
specialists to make the subject more broadly functional. In 
the first place, they distinguish between ‘‘general’’ and ‘“‘in- 
tensive”’ home economics, the former “‘appropriate to all girls 
as actual members of families with present home duties and 
relationships as future home makers,” and the latter ‘‘appro- 
priate for those girls and women who desire to prepare 
specifically for specialized vocations based on some aspects of 
home economics or who desire to prepare specifically for 
household management as an occupation either in their own 
homes or in homes of others.”’! This usage appears to be an 
endeavor to distinguish the functions of the subject into the 
broadly occupational and the more specifically occupational. 
That general home economics is conceived of as having im- 
portant occupational bearings may be judged from the 
statement that “well-planned and well-conducted general 
home-economics courses ought to offer a basis for the voca- 
tional efficiency of girls as home makers or in vocations 
growing out of home economics.”? The applicability of 
“general education” as the goal is seen again in the wide 
scope of purpose and aim set up for what has just been 
referred to as ‘‘general home economics” :3 

1(16), p. 1, 2 Ibid. p. 2. 8 Ibid. p. 4. 
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. The purpose of general home-economics education is to help 
os secure and to maintain the best type of home and of family life 
as vital forces in American society. . 

The aims of general home economics in the elementary and 
high schools should be: 
First: To prepare the pupils for helpful and worthy member- 


_ship in their present homes by establishing such standards of 


character as will result in consideration of the comfort and con-— 
venience of others and in willing service for the common good. 
To accomplish this aim, it is necessary to develop skill in the use 
of household materials, utensils, and machinery; to inculcate 
such personal habits and standards as to foods, clothing, and 
surroundings as will insure good physical health; to train in 
thrift, economy, and business methods that the pupil may appre- 
ciate the problems confronting the administrator of the family 
income; to apply to daily life the fundamental laws of beauty of 
color, line, and form. 

Second: To give prevocational training to such girls as may 
discover within themselves special ability for those occupations 
and industries that have evolved from the household crafts. 


The specific aims of the two phases into which the field is 
sometimes divided for purposes of discussion or teaching — 
that is, home economics and household art, as these aims are 
emphasized by teachers — have been listed elsewhere! by 
the present writer. Almost all the teachers there quoted re- 
ported that they were either ‘‘emphasizing”’ or “giving most 
emphasis” to the following aims of home economics: (1) to 
develop skill in performing household activities; (2) to give 
information concerning home industries and concerning ma- 
terials; (3) to teach principles of economy in terms of cost 
and expenditure of energy; (4) to create interest in home- 
making, (5) to develop a scientific attitude toward household 
activities; (6) to create a desire to improve the living 
conditions of the family or of the community; (7) to show 
the relation of civic and economic problems to the home. 


1 (XII) (10), pp. 188-140. 
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Similarly, almost all these teachers indicated that they were 
either “emphasizing” or “giving most emphasis” to the 
following specific aims of household art: (1) to emphasize the 
informational side of the work, (2) to develop appreciation of 
beauty in material and construction, and (8) to develop 
habits of skill and industry. 

It is not to be expected that any large group of advocates 
of any subject in the curriculum could be found who would 
universally refrain from claiming disciplinary values for that 
subject. Although these do not loom large in the formulations 
so far cited for home economics, the literature in the field 
is not devoid of emphasis on this claim. In an analysis of 
the literature reported in ‘‘Home Economics in American 
Schools,’’! one group of aims frequently found represented 


were ‘vaguely stated intangible outcomes,” such as “‘in- 
dependence,”’ ‘‘intellectual power,’’ “‘initiative,’’ ‘broad 
view of life,’’ ‘self-reliance,’ “‘high sense of honesty,’’ com- 


bined with statements relating to scientific and appreciational 
attitudes. The three other groups in which the aims were 
distributed related to more specific outcomes in technique 
and habit-formation, to information in this field, and to the 
formation of critical judgments toward home problems. It is 
probably correct to assume that transfer values will in some 
measure accrue from home economics, as from other subjects, 
especially if these values become a goal toward which teacher 
and pupil consciously direct their activity. We have already 
seen that under present conditions relatively little is being 
achieved along this line.” 

The subject has inspiring possibilities. Could we at once 
achieve the aims, general and specific, of home economics as 
these have been set forth above, we should go far in attain- 
ing many of the aims of the secondary school and thereby 
contribute generously to the enhancement of life in many 


1 Mabel B. Trilling and Others (18), chap. v. 2 Page 369. 
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relationships. There would be large contributions along 
civic-social-moral lines, not only through an improved home 
life, but in many respects in which the community at large 
would be concerned. There would be influences for the eleva- 
tion of standards of recreation and of zsthetic appreciations. 
There would be a tendency toward a better state of indi- 
vidual and community health. The subject, both in its gen- 
eral and intensive forms, would have a notable bearing on 
the occupational life of women. Furthermore, several of the 
functions of the secondary school would be served, among 
them guidance, the recognition of individual differences, the 
democratization of education on this level, the recognition of 
the nature of girls at a time when home-making interests are 
waxing to maturity, and even transfer of training. But this 
subject, in common with all others, will need to undergo much 
improvement in content and in methods of presentation 
before it will contribute all that is inherent in it toward 
complete education of youth in our schools. 

The secondary-school program in home economics. The 
offering in this field proposed by the Committee on Home 
Economics working with the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education comprehends (1) general courses 
‘to be required of all girls throughout the junior-high-school 
eycle and to be made elective for all in the senior high school” 
and (2) intensive courses for girls over fourteen years of age 
who are likely to drop out early, for employed young girls, 
and for actual home-keepers and house workers.1 The work 
outlined for the six years (omitting quotation of specific 
content listed) is as follows :? 


Seventh Grade 

First quarter: The care of clothing; thrift in selection and 
making. Second and third quarters: Meal preparation and 
service. Fourth quarter: Choice and making of simple clothing. 


1 (16), p. 2. 2 Ibid. pp. 13-22. 
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Eighth Grade | 

First and second quarters: Food preservation; marketing; 
food study ; food accounts. 

Third quarter: Economy in the use of clothing ; study of costs. 

Fourth quarter: (1) Summer clothing — its use and care; (2) 
garments for infants, home nursing and care of little children 
during summer. 

Ninth Grade (survey course) 

First quarter: Clothing studies in relation to healthful and 
economic living. 

Second quarter: Food studies in relation to healthful and 
economic living. 

Third quarter: The home and its care. Studies dealing with 
making the living place a healthful, attractive home wherever it 
may be. : 

Fourth quarter: Family and personal finances. Wise and 
thoughtful spending and saving. 

Tenth Grade 

First semester: Feeding the family in health. 

Second semester: Clothing the family. 
Eleventh Grade 

Topic for the year: The home and its upkeep. 

First quarter: House construction. 

Second quarter: Household decoration and furnishing. 

Third quarter: Household sanitation. 

Fourth quarter: State and municipal laws affecting the home. 
Twelfth Grade 

Topic for the year: The administration of the home and care 
of children. 

First quarter: Home administration. 

Second and third quarters: Child welfare. 

Fourth quarter: The social home. 


A few comments on this proposed program may be ven- 
tured. The requirement of home economics in large amounts 
throughout the three-year junior-high-school period is some- 
times demurred against, and relatively few schools have ac- 
quiesced in it in practice, although many require one or two 
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years. The rather close adherence to clothing and food, to 
the partial exclusion of other significant phases of all that 
constitutes home-making, especially during the first four 
years of the program, has sometimes come in for unfavorable 
criticism. It may be questioned whether content thus re- 
stricted would make for attainment of all the values ascribed 
to the subject as these have been reviewed. 

Some notion of the content and organization of high-school 
courses in home economics may be gained from the following 
quotation from the report of a recent survey of practices in 
a large number of representative schools :! 


A wide range of home-economics subjects has been organized 
in high schools offering a four-year course in home economics. 
These are: sewing; textiles; house management; costume 
design; house planning; millinery, related art; laundry; re- 
modeling, dyeing, and dry cleaning; tailoring; household ac- 
counting; economics of the home; cooking; housewifery; child 
care; dietetics; hygiene and home nursing; invalid care and 
feeding; advanced cooking and table service; lunch cooking; 
bacteriology; sanitation; cafeteria supervision; household 
physics. No one high school considered... offers all of these 
courses. In some of the larger high schools, many of the subjects 
mentioned are taught as separate divisions of home economics, 
but in the majority of the high schools the different subjects are 
grouped under general headings. To illustrate: textiles as such 
is taught in 16 of the 197 high schools reporting. In the remaining 
schools textiles is taught in connection with sewing. Similarly, 
home management or dietetics or child care, or all three, may 
be taught in connection with a study of food and be classed 
as ‘‘cooking.”’ 


There has been some recent discussion of the desirability 


_of offering courses in home economics adapted to the needs 


of boys. An instance of such a course is one listed for 
the senior high schools of Denver; it is called ‘‘applied 
economics for boys.” The suggested division of time dur- 
1 Bowman (9), pp. 65-66, 
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ing the semester over which the course extends is food, 
nine weeks; clothing, two weeks; the household, seven 
weeks; social relationships, one week.! In 1925-1926 the 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, High School instituted a course in “‘home 
crafts”? to be required of all boys in the eleventh grade. 
From two to three sixty-minute lessons per week are given 
in combination with physical education. The units of which 
this course is constituted are nutrition, food preparation, 
duties of host, child care, textiles and clothing, interior deco- 
ration, budgets, efficient management of the home, home 
appreciation, and community interests. 

Home economics in junior-high-school grades. Although in 
many school systems home economics has been taught in the 
seventh and eighth grades — and even in grades below — for 
a long period of years, the typical amount of time assigned to 
it weekly has been relatively small. In the upper elementary 
grades of the conventional elementary school the work has 
seldom been allotted more than eighty or ninety minutes. 
This small amount of time has encouraged restriction of the 
content of home economics in the seventh and eighth grades 
to sewing and cooking. As with other subjects of study, the 
too frequent practice has been to carry over to the junior 
high’ school the content typical of the older school. In 
visiting the new units one encounters many in which, 
although more time is allotted to the subject, the sole em- 
phasis is still on these two phases only. Fortunately, there 
is also a marked tendency to include other phases in the 
offering, even in the seventh and eighth grades. This is 
sometimes accomplished even where the courses still bear 
the names ‘‘sewing” and “‘cooking,’’ the topics finding 
place here being similar to those reported by Miss Bowman 
for the high school. 

It seems appropriate to inquire at this point whether even 
the best modifications so far made are sufficiently in harmony 

1 (18), pp. 127-189. . 
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with all the distinctive services which the junior high 
school should be called on to render. One specialist in 
the field of home economics who has realized the need 
along one important undeveloped line, has written in part 
as. follows : sha 


Poin pectin objective recognized by all leaders in 
junior-high-school education is that of providing prevocational 
opportunities. In order that vocational efficiency may be devel- 
oped through later training, it is advocated that many diversified 
opportunities in the junior high school will provide a means for 
children intelligently to select the kind of work for which their 
abilities and inclinations have shown them to be best adapted. 
Many such opportunities are provided for boys. ... In nearly all 
schools home economics, in its several phases, is the only pre- 
vocational subject offered to girls. Even where the school fur- 
nishes adequate space, and equipment which approaches real 
home conditions, and instruction and practice are given in all 
phases of home making activities ...it is fair to ask whether or 
not this prevocational objective is fully attainable. When, as some- 
times happens, the activities for girls stop in cookery or the cloth- 
ing laboratory, this objective is certainly not attained. There is 
need for progress here. 


The suggestion may be ventured that to render this impor- 
tant service for girls the home economics in junior-high-school 
grades should have an organization somewhat analogous to 
that being worked out in the industrial arts for boys in the 
same grades, as described in dealing with manual arts above. 
Would it not be appropriate for girls during their first 
secondary-school course in home economics to get some con- 
ception of the great scope of the field both in its many relations 
with the-home and with vocational opportunities outside the 
home, rather than to make contact with only a single narrow 
phase of the subject, such as sewing or cooking? Should 
not exploratory possibilities of the subject be more largely 


1 Frances Zuill (19), p. iB es 
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utilized by introducing a wider variety of activities and in- 
formation more nearly representative of home and industry? 
If it should be objected that girls in the seventh and eighth 
grades are too young for such an approach, it may be an- 
swered that this is less true for girls with respect to home and 
related activities than is the organization of industrial arts 
for boys, as recommended for them and now often taught to 
them. Few boys have had the contact with industrial oppor- 
tunities that girls have had with the home. Such a course 
might well be required of all girls. If at least an hour a day 
throughout the year could be spared for it, it might be com- 


passed in the seventh grade; but if less time were available,. 


it would be found necessary to extend it over two years. 
Subsequent courses would then deal more intensively with 
special divisions of the whole field, as is now done. Elections 
from subsequent courses could be more intelligently made 
after girls had had such a course. 

It is to be noted that this proposal for junior-high-school 
grades is not far from the reverse of that made by the Com- 
mittee on Home Economics of the Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education as the latter has been 
outlined above. The ‘“‘survey course,” which may be under- 
stood to have something in common with the exploratory 
course just suggested for the lower junior-high-school grades 
(in that it will assist in giving a comprehensive view of the 
field), is there listed for the ninth grade, emphasis on special 
phases coming earlier. Perhaps the committee was influenced 
by the need of adapting its recommendations to both six-year 
and four-year secondary-school periods, the four-year high 
school still being predominant at the time of making the 
report. For girls in the first year of four-year high schools 
who have not yet made contact with the subject, such a 
survey course has much to recommend it, but in junior-high- 
school reorganization the survey approach is more suited to 
the seventh or the eighth than to the ninth grade. 
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III. AGRICULTURE 


Development and present status of agriculture in public high 
schools. Partial treatment having been accorded agriculture 
in Chapter VIII while dealing with rural secondary education 
and again in Chapter IX during a consideration of the types 
of vocational education of secondary-school grade, the dis- 
cussion of the subject at this point will be brief. 

Some notion of the development of agriculture as a subject 
of instruction in public high schools prior to and including the 
year 1915-1916 can be gained from data presented by special- 
ists in the Bureau of Education in the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for that year.1 The number of public high 
schools at that time reported as teaching agriculture was 
2175. This is a number equal to more than a sixth of the 
12,003 high schools reporting to the bureau in that year 
concerning enrollment.? Of this number 19 had established 
the work before 1901; 33, between 1901 and 1905; 418, 
between 1906 and 1910; and 1710, or almost four fifths, had 
first introduced it between 1910 and 1915-1916. In approxi- 
mately three fourths agriculture was being taught as an 
‘“‘informational”’ subject, according to the indications they 
gave, and approximately one fourth as a ‘‘vocational”’ 
subject. From data gathered by the writer from high schools 
in the North-Central states for the same year, one may infer 
that in large part, even if not universally, schools stressing the 
first aim offered only a course in general agriculture, whereas 
schools stressing the vocational aim offered specialized 
courses, such as farm crops, animal husbandry, horticulture, 
soils, and farm management.? The more recent development 
under the stimulus of the Smith-Hughes Act (see Chapter IX) 


1 Report of the Commissioner of Education, Department of the Interior, 


Part I (1916), p. 237. ; 
2 Statistics of Public High Schools, 1917-1918, United States Bureau of 


Education Bulletin No. 19 (1920), p. 12. 
3 (XII) (10), p. 90. 
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has been in specialized courses rather than in general agricul- 
ture, although this course is still often given in high schools. 
Aims and values. The aims in the subject are to be inferred 
from what has just been said concerning the status of the 
subject. The Committee on Agriculture in Secondary Schools 
cooperating with the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education referred to the aims as “threefold, 
namely, nonvocational, prevocational, and vocational.” ! In 
support of the first two of these aims this committee said :? 


Some school time should be devoted to the study of the most 
important industries of the locality, State, and Nation, largely 
for the informational value and apart from vocational motives. 
Since agriculture is the most fundamental of all industries and 
since the number engaged in agriculture is much greater than the 
number engaged in any other industry, the schools are justified 
in devoting some time to the nonvocational study of agriculture. 

The prevocational aim is to introduce the growing child to the 
out-door world, to manual labor, and to the great field of science. 
This instruction should train the child in the simpler phases of 
farm life and at the same time present to him the scientific won- 
ders of the world immediately about him. This instruction should 
come in the seventh and eighth grades and should be of such a 
character that if the boy is unable to continue his studies in the 
high school, his training in agriculture will help him in his future 
farm work. 


Speaking of the third, the vocational aim, the committee 
continues : 2 


Vocational agricultural education is that education which (1) 
gives the skill and knowledge necessary to the control of plant 
and animal production, to the end of economic profit, and (2) is 
so articulated with other education as to promote the most desir- 
able farm community life. 


When tested by the criteria applied to other subjects, we 
may say that the one aim of the secondary school'to which the 
1 (20), p. 7. 2 Ibid. p. 8. ae 
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specialized courses should contribute most is the vocational 
aim. The information and experiences supplied by the gen- 
eral courses should contribute to industrial and social intel- 
ligence, which bears on the civic-social-moral aim and also in 
significant ways on the function of exploration and guidance. 
Other relationships to aim and ee there would be, but 
these are the most vital. 

The proposed program in pine bei The Committee on 
Agriculture suggested the following specialized courses in 
agriculture for high-school grades: farm crops, horticulture, 
animal husbandry, poultry, soils, farm engineering, and farm 
management. It is not uncommon to find dairying, farm 
shop, rural sociology, and other content set up into special 
courses. For the junior high school the course in general 
agriculture is more appropriate, although it is not frequently 
offered there, even in smaller communities. This course also 
has, as already mentioned, a place in high-school grades for 
general education, and for this purpose may be made up 
in differing proportions of agronomy, animal husbandry, 
horticulture, farm mechanics, farm management, and rural 
sociology. 


TV. COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


Development and present status. As with the treatment of 
agriculture just concluded, this section dealing with the com- 
mercial subjects will be briefer than it would be if this field had 
not already been given some attention in the discussion of 
vocational education (Chapter IX). Although it found recog- 
nition as bookkeeping and ‘‘mercantile’”’ (commercial) law in 
the academy, it was left for the high school (stimulated no 
doubt by the development in private commercial schools) to 
open it up as a large field of instruction. It was referred to in 
Chapter XI as that one of the four subject groups designated 
as the “‘practical arts”’ which experienced the greatest gain 
in recent years. The enrollment in each course in 1921-1922 
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was reported in Chapter IX. The enrollment in all com- 
mercial subjects in that year was equal to 42 per cent — 
approximately two fifths — of the total enrollment reported 
for the public high schools. The three subjects in which the 
enrollment was far larger than in others were bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typewriting, the percentages being, respec- 
tively, about 12.6, 8.9, and 18.1. In no other subject (in 
Chapter IX the list was shown to include commercial geog- 
raphy, commercial history, and penmanship) did the pro- 
portion rise to 2 per cent. The courses found by Stout to be 
offered in three or more of forty North Central high schools 
‘in 1915-1918 were, in addition to those already named, 
commercial English, accounting, banking, office practice, 
salesmanship, and advertising.! 

Aims and values of commercial work. The aims believed 
by teachers to be valid for high-school commercial work 
are shown in Fig. 62. On the first the teachers are al- 
most unanimous. This aim — general preparation for busi- 
ness careers —is sadly belied by the typical high-school 
offering in the field, since the courses most commonly given 
are bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting. These subjects 
are clearly pointed toward the second aim, which is concerned 
with furnishing the technique requisite for business (clerical) 
positions, but it may be seen that this aim is concurred: in 
by less than half the teachers. The occupations most often 
named in response to a request to list the specific occupations 
for which preparation is given are bookkeeping and stenog- 
raphy, but general office work, “‘clerical’’ work, and typing 
were also named by a few teachers.? Training with a view to 
fitness for later business positions of responsibility is recog- 
nized as an aim by little more than a fourth of the teachers 
who replied. The last aim, training for the highly specialized 
occupations to be found in large business organizations, does not 
commend itself to teachers of commercial branches. 

1 (XII) (16), p. 220. 2 (XII) (10), p. 155. 
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There is multiplying evidence that both the typical offer- 
ing and, to a large extent, the conception of the aims are out 
of accord with the needs for commercial education. This may 
be illustrated by facts concerning commercial occupations in 
Cleveland. Examining first the distribution by sex in non- 
administrative commercial positions as reported in a survey 
for that city, one finds 61.5 per cent of men and 38.5 per cent 


Per Cent 


Aims 0 20 40 60 8 100 


1. General preparation for 
ae se spar 93.2 


C. Technique requisite for specific 
aaa (clerical) positions 


3. Training looking toward po- 
sitiots of recponaibility 210 


45.9 


4, Training for specialization in 5 4 
large business organizations ~ 


0 20 40 60 80 100 


Fic. 62. Percentages of seventy-four teachers concurring in certain aims 
in the commercial subjects. (Adapted from (XII) (10), pp. 154-155) 


of women. The distribution of these percentages for the two 
sexes to four large classes of occupations is given in Fig. 68. 
Although the differences between the sexes is seen to be 
marked, they are not so large as could be shown in a more 
detailed analysis of what men and women do. The same 
survey found men occupying 94 per cent of all administrative 
positions, and women occupying only 6 per cent. Both these 
significant differences for the two sexes call for distinct differ- 
ences in the kind of training — differences, however, which 
are seldom provided. As concerns the aims listed above, they 
demand genuine progress toward achieving the first by an 
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expanded type of offering less restricted to the narrow techni- 
cal phases which are sometimes the only ones recognized, and 
(at least for boys) toward an elevation of the third to a more 
prominent position. Moreover, important occupations not 
now represented in the training offered require recognition. 
The outworn traditions borrowed from the private business 
school of a generation or more ago should long since have been 
discarded, as has already been done in a small proportion of 
better commercial departments. 

What has been said thus far concerning the aims of com- 
mercial education refers largely to four-year high schools and 
senior high schools and is not generally applicable to junior- 
high-school grades. Extended specialization in any phase of 
the commercial field is usually regarded as out of place on this 
level. A good formulation of objectives of commercial work 
in the junior high school is one being observed in Denver: 
**(1) to aid the pupil to discover, and begin to develop, his 
ability along commercial lines; (2) to give the pupil who 
may leave school early basic training which will be of service 
to him in whatever line he may find himself located ; (3) to 
give introductory vocational training in so far as possible 
for those commercial occupations which surveys show are 
entered by boys and girls who leave school during junior- 
high-school years ;! (4) to make future commercial education 
more vital and meaningful perardless of the length of time it 
may be pursued.”’? 

Judged by the aims of secondary education, commercial 
subjects in the four-year high schools and senior high schools 
should contribute primarily to vocational preparation, but, 
to the extent that social-business subjects are emphasized, 
they should contribute also to the civic-social-moral aim. In 
the junior high school these subjects will bear most on ex- 
ploration and guidance, but they should contribute also to 

1 The report of such a survey is given in (84). 
2 (28), p. 7. 
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the civic-social-moral aim and somewhat to the vocational 


aim as called for in the Denver objectives and to training in 


the fundamental (arithmetical) processes. Since they con- 
stitute enrichment of the program, they help to democratize 
secondary education and to recognize individual differences. 
It has been seen that their claims to values in transfer differ 
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Fic. 63. Percentage distribution of men and women in nonadministrative 
positions in Cleveland. (From B. M. Stevens (83), p. 21) 


from one course to another within the field and that in this 
respect they are not notably better or worse than other 
subjects (see Chapter XI). 

The program in commercial subjects. Consonant with the 
growing consciousness of the inadequacy of the present high- 
school commercial program, a number of important changes 
are being made. There are, for example, (1) additions to the 
offering and (2) organization of the expanded offering into 
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differentiated curricula. A committee working with the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
has recommended adding such subjects as economics (of 
business), business organization, advertising, salesmanship, 
and store practice to those already available. They map out 
also three differentiated curricula applicable to the eleventh 
and twelfth grades and better designed to meet modern 
requirements than were former arrangements. The lines of 
emphasis provided for in the curricula are suggested in the 
names given them: (1) general business and bookkeeping 
curriculum, (2) stenographic and pre-secretarial curriculum, 
and (8) retail-selling and store-service curriculum. 

Commercial work in junior-high-school grades. Rodgers 
found bookkeeping, typewriting, and even stenography 
(sometimes though not frequently) offered in junior-high- 
school grades.! One may not be disposed to question the de- 
sirability of giving pupils in these grades some contact with 
these technical portions of the commercial offering, and still 
may feel that junior-high-school purposes are not being 
adequately served. These purposes as they concern com- 
mercial work have been stated above; they call for a much 
wider contact with the field than would be afforded by brief 
courses in the subjects named. Textbooks suggestive of ap- 
propriate content have appeared. They contain (1) general 
information and training along business lines desirable for all, 
irrespective of occupational destination, and deal with busi- 
ness forms, filing, banking, insurance, exchange, travel, busi- 
ness law, and the like; (2) some special consideration of a 
number of commercial occupations, most of them of the type 
which pupils who seek employment on completing the work 
of junior-high-school grades will be likely to enter. The value 
of such courses in general business training, in guidance, and 
in preparation for “junior commercial occupations’’ is 


1J. Harvey Rodgers, “Junior High School Curricula and Programs,” School 
Review (March, 1921), Vol. X XIX, pp. 198-205. 
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apparent. Combined with exploratory experiences in the 
technical subjects reported by Rodgers as being offered in 
junior high schools, they should constitute a satisfactory 
commercial program for these grades. 


V. Music 


Status of music in the high school. Attitudes toward music 
in this country have been such as to give it little more than 
occasional recognition in the secondary school until after the 
opening of the present century. In recent years these atti- 
tudes have experienced some improvement. Data gathered 
by the United States Bureau of Education show that the 
registration in music of all reported types was equivalent in 
1921-1922 to 25.3 per cent, or a fourth, of the total enroll- 
ment in high schools.! The offering now takes a variety of 
forms, as may be seen in Table XLII, which gives the num- 
bers of high schools in a total of three hundred and fifty-nine 


TABLE XLII. NUMBERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS (IN A TOTAL OF 359 HIGH 
SCHOOLS REPLYING FROM 36 STATES) REPORTING CERTAIN OFFERINGS 
IN MUSIC AND GRANTING CREDIT TO PUPILS ENROLLED ? 


SCHOOLS GRANTING 
OPPORTUNITIES IN Music SCHOOLS OFFERING Geani 
Recquiredwe@hOrus . << 6% = ses 154 59 
PrecuEve;CNOTUS-. . 95 « . 3 sayoe—s 180 94 
Assembly singing .°. .-«s. 2 322 14 
ovswaleercltb—, 26 ew at 206 113 
Grinlg=Clee ClUD 5 se os 8 ot 255 133 
Whxed glee club. 5 5s. sNa ss aT 31 
(ORRINSR ES: oc Seen Meee Aen 278 159 
(Eki) oo tr 2 GPSS eae eee ae 88 46 
HS RINOMVser es eee srs Us GE ote, 128 96 
Other theoretical work ...... 83 54 
Music appreciation ........ 155 88 
EO CORVANEMLS CAME i) eM iy Touch 110 83 


1 United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 7 (1924), pp. 46-47. 
2 (40), p. 46. 
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reporting as to the kinds of training in music which were 
being offered. The proportions making the several types of 
offering are probably much higher than would be found in 
any random sample of high schools. Nevertheless they do 
show the proportional frequency of each of the types in 
relation to each other. The list contains four groups of 


“opportunities: (1) chorus (either elective or required), (2) as- 


sembly singing, (3) organizations (glee clubs, orchestras, and 
bands), and (4) what may be termed “‘academic” music. In 
addition, a number of schools grant credit for applied music, 
that is, instrumental and vocal music. The credit is offered in 
two ways: first, for lessons taken in the school; secondly, for 
lessons taken under private teachers outside the school.! 
Aims and values of music. A committee on music working 
under the direction of the Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education claimed four main values for the 
subject: (1) its esthetic nature and value, (2) its value as a 
socializing force, (8) its value in the worthy use of leisure, and 
(4) its value as a vocational subject. It is not practicable to 
report all the statements made in support of these values, but 
a word may be said concerning each. Our schools have been 
keeping an eye so single to intellectual training that it is 
highly desirable that they give some attention to the develop- 
ment of the pupil’s emotional and esthetic make-up. This 
can be encouraged by a proper recognition of the ssthetic 
arts. Referring to music as ‘‘the most social of all the arts,” 
the committee points out that ‘‘few other experiences so 
quickly bring about group feeling as ensemble singing or 
playing.” The significant relation of music to recreation is 
also emphasized, it being pointed out that ‘tthe power of 
music in this respect is greatly increased when the individual 
himself takes part in a musical performance... .’’ The 
recreational value is, of course, dependent on the first two 
values given above. Concerning the last value, the commit- 


1 (40), pp. 7, 46. 
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tee says, ‘‘ Music should be recognized as an important voca- 
tional subject, and reasonable provision for vocational train-. 
ing in it should be made by high schools.”’ ! 

A careful reading of the statements in advocacy of these 
claims in the original report discovers that the committee 
lays a good deal of stress on production of music to achieve 
those values (including the first and the third) which have 
to do with esthetics and recreation. Doubtless, appreciative 


_. listening is enhanced through training in production.? But for 


most pupils it will be found impracticable to train for produc- 
tion, except perhaps in chorus singing, and efforts will need 
to be made to secure appreciation on their part without it. 
Mechanical reproduction by player pianos, phonographs, and 
radios has come in and is discouraging amateur performance. 
A small proportion of the gifted may attain skillful amateur 
instrumental or vocal performance, and a few may make 
progress anticipative of professional proficiency ; but for the 
bulk of high-school pupils the most that should be expected is 
to sing in chorus our standard songs. Nevertheless, wherever 
the ambition to learn to perform appears, accompanied by 
sufficient native talent to warrant it, the school should see 
that it is encouraged. 

The relationships of music to the aims of the secondary 
school are apparent. It can contribute something to the 
achievement of the civic-social-moral aim. High schools of 
good size can bend it to vocational purposes for a small pro- 
portion of pupils. Its greatest contribution, however, must be 
to the recreational aim. The functions that can be served by 
music are exploration for guidance, the recognition of indi- 
vidual differences, and (by affording opportunities for group 
life through organizations) the recognition of the nature of 
the adolescent. 

The proposed offering in music. The committee referred to 
recommends the course in chorus singing to be offered to 


1 (39), pp. 12-14. 2 On this point see (XII) (9), pp. 353, 356. 
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pupils of all years. Whether it is to be made required or 
elective depends on the degree of interest in music in the given 
school. Orchestras should be opened to all years of the high 
school, bands are commended as creating much interest in 
music among boys, and glee clubs of boys, girls, and mixed 
voices are approved. There should also be courses in music 
appreciation and theory (elementary theory and harmony). 
The committee feels that the general adoption of the plan 
sometimes followed, of offering courses in applied music — 
voice, piano, violin, etc. — on the same basis as other sub- 
jects cannot reasonably be expected for some time to come; 
hence it recommends that credit be given for such work taken 
under special teachers outside the school. A plan is proposed 
for crediting such work.! This practice is still much in debate 
in our secondary schools. 

Junior-high-school music. Typical courses in music in the 
last two grades of the eight-year elementary school are re- 
stricted to an upward extension of the sight-reading character- 
istic of the grades below. For the first year of the four-year 
high school the typical offering is chorus singing. Member- 
ship in the musical organizations is also frequently opened 
up to the high-school freshman, as well as credit for applied 
music. In effecting junior-high-school reorganization the mu- 
sical practices of the conventional organization have too often 
been carried over unchanged, except that membership in 
musical organizations has been made available to the seventh 
and eighth grades. To continue to insist on sight read- 
ing for all is not to adapt the work in music to the needs of 
junior-high-school pupils nor to the distinctive services to 
be rendered by this unit in the system. Except as to simpler 
form they should not be unlike the opportunities recom- 
mended for the high school, to the end of a better recog- 
nition of individual differences in ability and interest and 
a more satisfactory exploration for guidance. 

1 (39), pp. 18-82. 
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The status of art as a high-school subject. Although drawing 
was listed among the subjects recommended by Franklin to 
be offered in the first academy, and although it had some 
place in the academy and in the early high school, art (other 
than music and literature) as a field of instruction, even in 
recent years, has had a smaller proportionate recognition in 
secondary schools than most of the subjects and subject 

- groups which are canvassed in this and the foregoing chapters. 
Elementary schools have rather generally given training in 
this field, but on the high-school level the proportion is much 
smaller. Individual schools, usually among those of good size, 
have sometimes made conspicuous offerings. Illustrative of 
the amount of work listed in this field by schools making it 
available are the numbers of years of art reported to the 
writer for eighteen high schools. Five of these had a one- 
year course. At the other extreme were nine offering four 
years of art. The four remaining schools were distributed 
between these limits.1 When offered, art is almost always an 
elective subject. Freehand drawing and design are the most 
common constituents of the courses reported, but there are 
also courses and parts of courses devoted to commercial art, 
lettering, landscapes, jewelry, pottery and other crafts, color 
theory, history of art, and certain domestic applications, 
such as clothing design and interior decoration. 

Aims and values. Art has so many connections with 
modern life that it is not at all difficult to set up claims that 
should demand for it a much larger place in our training 
programs than it has so far enjoyed. To name only a few 
important phases, there are the fine arts, arts and crafts, art 
in industry, art in commerce, and art in home and community, 
with which the school treatment of the field can and some- 
times does work out significant relationships. Such relation- 
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ships may be thought of as divided into two major groups, — 
one pertaining to occupational preparation and the other to 
those general needs applying to all of us irrespective of occu- 
pational pursuits. Illustrative of the first group must be the 
needs of industrial or commercial designers, landscape and 
portrait painters, sculptors, and architects. The needs in the 
second group are much more pervasive, since they include 
(1) appreciation of the fine arts by all; (2) “good taste and 
artistic appreciation based upon a sound knowledge of those 
art principles which may be used in connection with ordinary 
things of common everyday life’; (8) some ability in prac- 
tical drawing as a ‘‘means of supplementing expression in the 
written and spoken word”’; (4) direct avocational use by 
a small proportion of the population having native ability in 
drawing, sketching, etc.; and (5) certain ‘general educa- 
tional values.”” Among the latter are the ‘“‘development of 
special mental processes and bodily reactions” (for example, 
better codrdination of mind, hand, and eyes); special types 
of observation, originality, invention, and initiative; ‘‘the 
power of visualization, aiding in the capacity of seeing things 
before they really exist.’”’ Whitford, whose formulation of 
aims! has thus been partly paraphrased, writes of the second 
of these values in the following words :? 


Better taste and enlightenment in regard to art quality which 
can be applied to common materials of everyday life result in 
increased capacity for enjoyment. A type of art knowledge which 
assists in the problems of dress, the home, and the community 
has a double reaction for good. It produces a demand for better 
products on the part of the people. This demand in turn stimu- 
lates manufacturers to produce goods of better artistic quality to 
meet the public taste. Hence both consumer and producer may 
be encouraged to work together to raise the artistic standards in 
all things. The democratizing of art also results in a direct benefit 
to art. Art has always made its greatest progress when it has been 
most closely connected with the everyday needs of the human race. 

1 William G. Whitford (48), pp. 759-760. 2 Ibid. p. 760. 
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‘This value in a more discriminating consumption of art 
products is being much emphasized in recent discussions of 
instruction in art. This emphasis, coupled with that on 
appreciation of the fine arts as an aim, raises again a question 
touched on in dealing with music: the relation of training in 
production to the achieving of appreciation. The point of 
view here, as there, is that the attainment of such a value as 
appreciation can be increased by production, but that for 
most pupils it is impracticable. On account of restrictions on 


time and on native ability, appreciation must be achieved 


with a minimum of productive activity. It would be a sheer 
impossibility to give all pupils productive experiences in any 
large proportion of the great variety of arts in which con- 
sumption and appreciation are desirable. This necessity 
should influence decidedly the content and method of the 
general courses in art. 

If one thinks of these values in consumption and apprecia- 
tion in their relationships to the aims of secondary education 
and the aspects of complete living which they touch, it may 
be seen that they overlie chiefly training for civic-social-moral 
responsibility and for recreational and esthetic participation 
and appreciation. To the extent that they affect such matters 
as clothing and shelter, they also concern health. Hew far 
high-school art should go in achieving the remaining aim — 
training for occupation — will depend upon the size of the 
high school and the interests, occupational and other, of the 
community being served. In this field probably only a small 
proportion of schools should go further than to ‘‘equip their 
pupils with a good art foundation on which to build when they 
enter upon the definite specialized training to be followed in 
the art or technical school.’”’! In adapting the training in art 
to performance of the functions of the secondary school we 
should not lose sight of the rich possibilities in exploration 
and guidance, in the recognition of individual differences in 

1 Whitford (48), p. 763. 
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ability and interest, and in democratization of education on 
this level by bringing to all some measure of the culture which 
has been too often reserved for the few. Perhaps, also, there 
is something to be said for training in art on the ground of 
recognition of the heightened zesthetic and emotional interests 
of adolescence; of equipping the pupil to some extent with 
another ‘fundamental process,’”’ since drawing is often 
claimed to be a more universal means of expression than 
language itself; and of certain transfer values. In the last of 
this group of claims, however, there should be guarded 
acquiescence until the relationship has been more clearly 
demonstrated. This review concedes broad values to courses 
in art when properly administered. 

The offering in art. Whitford has proposed three types of 
courses in this field for the high school: (1) a general art 
course which should be required of all, (2) special art courses 
which would be elective (for pupils of special talent), and 
(3) a course in the historical survey of art, also elective. He 
urges that the required course be planned to meet the de- 
mands of the great majority of high-school pupils rather than 
those of a few of the especially talented. This course as out- 
lined by Whitford emphasizes production more than would be 
approved by the conclusions stated above, but its content, as 
indicated by the methods and media recommended for. use 
and the reading and observational portions listed, would give 
pupils a much wider view of the field than is ordinarily 
achieved. 

While dealing with the high-school offering in art, account 
should be taken of the opportunities for its correlation with 
other subjects of study. Some subjects offer exceptional 
opportunities for emphasis on art, among them literature, 
manual arts, and home economics. But there is scarcely a 
subject which does not have important relationships to art. 
Utilizing these will assist materially in achieving the values 
of instruction in art as these have been outlined. 
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Art in junior-high-school grades. It has been customary to 
require work in this field of all pupils in the upper grades of 
the eight-year elementary school. This work has usually 
been designated as ‘‘drawing,”’ and although the media used 
have not been restricted as implied in this name, the em- 
phasis has been on production and the attempt to develop 
technical skill. Better schools and teachers have of late 
widened the scope of productive activities and purpose. 
Junior-high-school reorganization appears to make the en- 
richment of the typical offering in seventh and eighth grades 
feasible as well as desirable by substituting for it general 
courses not unlike the one recommended by Whitford for all 
pupils in the high school, unless, perhaps, the emphasis on 
production might be somewhat reduced. Production should, 
however, still be retained as an important element, especially 
as it would contribute to the “‘try-out,” or exploratory, serv- 
ice the junior high school is called on to render. The try-out 
experiences and other content should be more widely repre- 
sentative of the field of art and of the occupations involving 
art than is afforded through the conventional courses. 


VII. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Development and status of physical education. To relate the 
history of physical education in its most important manifes- 
tations in secondary schools would require a description of the 
development of training in hygiene and sanitation, of phys- 
ical training, and of athletics. Because of limitations of 
space this cannot be done, although a few comments will be 
made concerning the phases mentioned. (1) The prototype 
of present-day courses which stress matters of hygiene was 
physiology, which was sometimes taught in the academy at 
least as early as the second quarter of the last century.'! The 


1 Walter J. Gifford, Historical Development of the New York State High 
School System, p. 20. J. B. Lyon Company, 1922. 
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subject had a good deal of favor in the high school, although 
it cannot be said that it had much intimate and direct bearing 
on health until recently. It was shown to have been offered 
in 85 per cent of the North Central high schools represented 
in Stout’s investigation in 1860-1865 and in 70 per cent in 
1896-1900.! The decline seen in this thirty-year period con- 
tinued, as is disclosed by the fact that the percentages were 
65 and 52% for the schools representing the periods 1906-1911 
and 1915-1918 respectively.? This decline is not to be inter- 
preted as a falling off of interest in health problems. It has 
been shown in Chapter XII (p.415) that these are being 
increasingly recognized in composite courses, such as general 
science and biology, which are taken by rapidly mounting 
proportions of pupils. Community aspects are also dealt with 
to some extent in courses in community civics. (2) Gymnas- 
tics of European origin had scattered recognition before the 
middle of the last century, but it was not until late in the 
century that the real foundations were laid for the more 
recent rapid development of physical training. By 1921 
twenty-eight states had passed legislation on physical educa- 
tion, most of them making it mandatory. Most of the laws . 
bear upon both elementary and secondary public schools. 
Military training has had occasional spurts of growth, 
stimulated by our wars, but the proportion of public high 
schools in which it is now taught is small.* (3) Athletics had 
its great initial growth in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. .Since consideration of the health problems in 
courses in science is dealt with in Chapter XII, and since 
athletics as an extra-curricular activity is referred to in 
Chapter XVI, the remaining portions of this section will 
treat them little more than incidentally. 

Aims and values of physical training. The rapid growth of 
physical training in secondary schools is further evidence that 
we are ceasing to think of education as solely concerned with 

'See Table XXXIII, p. 415. 2 (XII) (16), p.220. 3 See page 346, 
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man as an intellectual being, and are realizing that his physi- 
cal being also needs care, development, and sometimes even 
correction. The obvious first aim of this new member of the 
family of school subjects is to secure and conserve health. It 
should do this through the immediate effect of well-directed 
exercise and also through its encouragement of lifelong habits 
of physical recreation. This was not so imperative in the 
earlier period of American life, when conditions called for a 
large amount of physical activity ; but urbanization, with all 
its accompaniments encouraging physical passivity, has de- 
manded compensatory modification of the school régime. 

But there is a significant trend of conviction that physical 
education properly administered can render a high type of 
social and moral service. For example, Nichols, after con- 
sidering briefly the basic health objective, writes: ! 


On the other hand, there are many educators who believe that,, 
because physical-education activities afford opportunity for ex- 
periences which are so natural and instinctive and lie so close to 
the heart of every normal boy and girl, the teacher in this field 
holds an exceedingly strategic position and peculiar power in 
moulding the social and moral attitudes of young people. 


Williams, in a somewhat similar vein, writes as follows :? 


The aims of physical education should be higher... than 
those usually given. So many specialists in this field are only 
interested in producing perspiration. The physiological aim is not 
enough. ... Physical education may be so conducted as to set a 
standard of living that will surpass the average and commonplace. 
There should be in such a scheme of things something of the 
healthier virtues of courage, endurance, strength.... Physical 
education should never be satisfied with technique. It may well 
aim to afford an opportunity for individuals to act in situations 
that are physically wholesome, mentally stimulating and satis- 


_fying, and socially desirable. 


1J, H: Nichols (57), p. 249. 
2 Jesse F. Williams (67), pp. 16-17. 
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It is frequently contended that these social and moral 
values are more readily achievable in physical activities in- 
volving competition than in the usual formal gymnastics to 
which conventional courses tend to adhere. The following 
quotation takes this view:! 


All normal children and youths like games and athletics. 
These may give all that calisthenics and gymnastics give and more 
besides. Games and athletics awaken greater interest, make pos- 
sible more desirable forms of competition, allow for complete 
loss of self-consciousness, make for spontaneity, for initiative, for 
team play and yet for individual display at proper times, for 
the learning of ethics or the rules of sportsmanship. ... 


If these claims of physical education have validity, as may 
be conceded for school situations in which definite steps are 
taken to fulfill them, there are ind@bitable relationships to 
three of the four aims of secondary education, namely, with 
respect to health, social-moral qualities, and recreation on the 
physical plane. There are relationships also to certain func- 
tions, among them the need of recognizing individual differ- 
ences and adolescent nature. 

The program in physical education. The outline of the health 
program recommended for the high school by a committee 
codperating with the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education includes (1) a careful health examina- 
tion, (2) a healthful environment in home and school, (3) in- 
struction in health programs, (4) physical activity, and 
(5) school credit.? Since our concern here is chiefly with the 
portion designated as physical activity, it may be reported, 
in addition, that this committee was of the opinion that two 
double periods of ninety minutes each a week should be 
considered a minimum for this work, this allotment covering 
fifteen minutes of instruction in hygiene once each week, 
time for undressing, exercises and games, shower, dressing, 


1P, K. Holmes (55), p. 874. 2 (60), p. 9. 
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and return to classroom. The kinds of exercises recommended 
are the physiological and the character-building activities. 
The first of these ‘should be those which call into play 
vigorously the large fundamental groups of the big muscles; 
these exercises are related to the development of vigor, en- 
durance, and power. This instruction should be supple- 
mented by exercises of skill, grace, and alertness. Special 
attention should be given to securing good postural habits 
while standing, sitting, and exercising. . . . Instruction should 
be given in gymnastics, athletics, swimming, and team games 
for all pupils.”’ 1 

As regards the character-building activities the committee 
recommends that “the curriculum of activity [in team games 
and athletic contests] both in school and after school should 
include all pupils, and should be related not only to health, 
but to right conduct.’ ? 

Rapeer, in a report on “minimal essentials of physical 
education,” lists the following nine types of activity which 
may enter into a complete program :° 


1. Free and supervised play, including dancing. 

2. Free and supervised athletics. 

3. Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and other similar activities. 

4. Wholesome motor activity in connection with school, and 
other work activities of many kinds. 

5. Handicrafts and other similar physical avocations. 

6. Formal physical training, or gymnastics in the narrow sense. 

7. Orthopedic, therapeutic, or medical gymnastics. 

8. School excursions, tramps, and hikes. 

9. School dramatics, posturing, etc. 


Military drill is seldom commended, and often opposed, 
as a substitute for physical training. Values most frequently 
mentioned have to do with posture and carriage and with 
inculcating habits of obedience; deficiencies referred to 

1 Ibid. pp. 16-17. 2 Ibid. p. 17. 
3 Louis W. Rapeer (61), p. 179. 
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include its restricted value in real physical education. Its 
critics have emphasized that the military drill offered 
in high schools, even when viewed as military training, 
is of very meager value and has negligible significance in 
‘* preparedness.” ) 

In junior-high-school grades. The physical-education pro- 
gram in the junior high school has the same broad aims as 
those set down for the high school. This is seen in the 
following formulation for this work in the Skokie School in 
Winnetka, Illinois: 


First, we think it desirable to develop strong, healthy, normal 
bodies and minds. Second, we think it desirable to foster certain 
personal, civic, and social attitudes which we believe to fall within 
the responsibility of the school. 


A brief quotation will describe physical education as con- 
ducted in this school :! 


We believe that having a large number of competitive games 
offers the big muscle training and lung development and the pre- 
cision and promptness of response which are the aims of most 
gymnastic training, and at the same time satisfies a majority of 
the play tendencies of early adolescent children. The danger of 
overstrain which frequently accompanies competitive games can 
be eliminated by adequate supervision of the children’s activities, 
and it is understood on our playgrounds that games may be in- 
terrupted at any time that a player shows fatigue. Our play 
periods, therefore, have been given over to speed ball, soccer- 
baseball, baseball, Newcomb, volley ball, dodge ball, and a large 
variety of relays. One period a week is devoted to folk dancing 
for the girls; this is very popular. One period a week during 
portions of the year is devoted to corrective gymnastics for those 
children who, in the annual physical examinations, are shown to 
be suffering from physical defects. 


The games are carried on under conditions which assure 
the development of the positive personal and social attitudes 
1 Harry P. Clarke and Willard W. Beatty (54), p. 533. 
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comprehended by the aims. In addition to the physical edu- 
cation during the school day, this school has an after-school 


_ sports program which secures the participation of almost all 


boys and girls. j 

While dealing with physical education for junior-high- 
school pupils it is desirable to refer again to the rapid physical 
differentiation taking place between boys and girls in these 
grades and the necessity of adapting the work to this differ- 


entiation. Conventional eight-year schools and even junior 


high schools have been known to ignore these differences 
and try to administer identical courses to all pupils enrolled. 
If the physical activities are adapted to the needs of girls of 
these ages, they will not ordinarily be suited to the greater 
vigor of boys; and if suited to boys, the work will tend to 
be too vigorous for girls. 

Relationship to supervision of health. The movement for 
supervision of health (or medical inspection) also has made 
much headway in recent years. Small ! reports that by 1919 
thirty-nine states had enacted laws, either mandatory or per- 
missive, relative to supervision of the health of the schools. 
He shows also that in the same year more than two thirds of 
cities of more than twenty-five hundred population respond- 
ing to inquiries on this point reported having such super- 
vision. The proportions were greatest for the largest cities. 
This movement is mentioned here because supervision of 
health may be so administered as to have important rela- 
tionships to the whole program of physical education. The 
objects of such supervision are detecting infectious diseases, 


- overcoming physical defects of pupils, and improving the 


sanitary conditions of classrooms. In accomplishing the 
second object physical examinations are given. It is possible 
to relate the results of these examinations to physical educa- 
tion, and vice versa. Unless this is done, not all the values 
of either type of activity will be secured. 
1 Willard S. Small (62), pp. 2-4. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Which of the groups of subjects of study treated in this 
chapter were considered by the Committee of Ten on Secondary 
School Studies (see Chapter I, Reference 23) ? 


2. Make a study of the provisions made in some state or 
group of states for the subjects treated in this chapter. 


3. Make a study for some other state, after the manner of 
Smith’s study of industrial subjects offered in the high schools 
of Minnesota. 


4. Offer an explanation of why the objectives entertained for the 
industrial arts emphasize the disciplinary values as much as they do. 


5. Describe the differences that should obtain between a course 
in automobile mechanics planned to afford vocational training 
and one which is taken as part of a ‘“‘general’’ high-school course. 


6. Discuss from the standpoint of service to individuals and 
to society the relative importance in the curriculum of manual 
arts and of home economics. 


7. Explain why home economics is not taken oftener and in 
larger amounts by girls in many of the high schools in which it is 
offered. 


8. Why has progress away from courses restricted to cooking or 
sewing toward more comprehensive courses not been more rapid? 


9. Point out in some detail the values in general education of 
a course in general agriculture. 


10. Investigate the kinds of occupations in which graduates of 
some high-school commercial department are at work, and draw con- 
clusions concerning the nature of the work which should be given. 

11. Evaluate the claim that ability in performance is necessary 
to appreciation of music or art, by investigation of this relation- 
ship among your acquaintances. 

12. Make a list of the relationships of art and life which you 
encounter during a typical day. 

13. List the pros and cons of requiring a course in art of all 
high-school pupils, as proposed by Whitford. 

14. Observe some interclass or interscholastic athletic contest 
to note to what extent the social values are being achieved. 
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15. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of military drill 
in the high school. 


16. Canvass in some detail the possible relationships of physical 
training, the teaching of science as it relates to health, and health 
supervision. 
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THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL OFFERING: THE 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


I. TYPES OF PROGRAMS OF STUDIES 


2? 


Meaning of “program of studies”’ and “curriculum.” The 
concern of the present chapter is the ‘“‘program of studies,”” 
a term which, as here used, refers to the entire offering of 
subjects and courses in a given school, including its plan 
of organization and other features of its administration. It 
is not to be confused with the daily or weekly program, that 
is, the schedule of classes on which the school is being run. 
The term ‘“‘curriculum”’ is used in this chapter to mean the 
arrangement of courses or subjects taken by a pupil or a 
group of pupils during progress through a secondary school. 
Ordinarily a curriculum is thought of as a schematic arrange- 
ment of courses designed to meet the needs of some particular 
group of pupils. This usage is the second of the two senses 
of the word referred to at the opening of the section on 
methods of curriculum-making in Chapter XI. 

Why the program of studies should be considered. If the sec- 
ondary schools were still operating with a restricted offering, 
the problem of planning the program of studies would be 
much simpler than it is; but the rapid expansion of the work 
available to the pupil (at least in schools of good size) has 
been attended by an increasing complexity which leads to 
too prevalent uncertainty of the grounds on which differentia- 
tion should be accomplished. The range in the total amount ; 
of work offered may be illustrated from Thomson’s study. 
He showed that in the high schools of a group of ninety cities ° 
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ranging in population from 2500 to 100,000 in the Middle 
West the average number of units in the total offering in 
1923-1924 was 41.2. What this means in spread may be 
better appreciated when it is recalled that the usual require- 
ment for graduation is 16 units. For this same group of 
schools the average had increased from 37.7 units (that is, by 
3.5 units) in the five-year period beginning in 1918-1919. 
The larger cities of the group — those with populations 


ranging from 25,000 to 100,000 — offered an average in the 


later year (1923-1924) of 54.8 units, and the city with the 
widest offering listed as much as 106.9 units.1 Schools and 
cities can be found, of course, with even larger offerings. 

The magnitude and the complexity of the problem are also 
suggested by the diversity in combinations of subjects taken 
by any considerable number of pupils in high schools of good 
size. Thorndike and Robinson have illustrated this diversity 
for pupils in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades in certain 
cities. Data suggesting the wide variation in combinations of 
subjects are presented in Table XLIII, taken from the report 
of their study. Only two cities (G and I) had over a seventh 


TABLE XLIII. DIVERSITY OF COMBINATIONS OF SUBJECTS TAKEN BY 
TENTH-GRADE PUPILS IN CERTAIN CITIES 2 


BER OF LARGEST NUMBER 
NUMBER OF PUPILS Now 


D ENT TAKING ANY ONB 
Cry REPORTING Candin COMBINATION 
C 256 90 = 
D 154 102 : 
E 139 110 6 
F 4 85 55 S 
G 75 25 28 
H 60 45 4 
I 51 9 32 
7 32 24 4 


1Thomson, The High-School Programs of Studies in Operation in Certain 
Cities of the North Central States, p. 70. Master’s thesis on file in the Gradu- 
ate School of the University of Minnesota, 1923. 

2 Edward L. Thorndike and Eleanor Robinson (15), p. 120, Table II. 
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of their tenth-grade pupils taking any one combination. 
One may conclude that, with the variation which exists in 
other grades of the high school, there would be a small pro- 
portion, indeed, of pupils who would come through the full 
four-year period having had identical programs. There can 
be no intent here to imply adverse criticism of the practices 
resulting in such diversity. The needs of pupils may justify 
it. Any question raised must concern not so much the extent 
of the diversity as the policies at work in determining it. 

The types of programs of studies in four-year high schools 
illustrated. Examination of the programs of studies in opera- 
tion in any large number of four-year high schools shows 
them to fall into four groups which will be referred to as the 
single-curriculum type, the “‘pure’”’ multiple-curriculum type, 
the constants-with-variables type, and the combination type. 
They will be illustrated in this order, which is in effect the 
order of complexity. The basis of selection of illustrations 
was not to commend, but rather to explain, the types. 

1. The simplest program of studies is the single-curriculum 
type, which requires identical work of all pupils throughout the 


four years. This type is illustrated in the following example, _ 


which was found to be in operation in a small community of 
about five hundred population in a Mid-Western state. 


First YEAR SECOND YEAR 
English, 1 unit English, 1 unit 
Algebra, 1 unit Plane geometry, 1 unit 
Commercial arithmetic, 1 unit Ancient history, 1 unit 
Citizenship, 4% unit Citizenship, 4% unit 
General science, 14 unit General science, 14 unit 
THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
English, 1 unit English, 1 unit 
Medieval and modern history, Physics, 1 unit 
1 unit American history, 4% unit 
Biology, 1 unit Civics, 4% unit 
Animal husbandry, % unit Social problems, 144 unit 
Economies, 4% unit Reviews, % unit 
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This type of program is ordinarily found only in small high 
schools, where it is felt that the range of work offered must 
be restricted. 

2. The multiple-curriculum type of program of studies sets 
up two or more curricula, one of which the pupil selects and 
is presumed to follow throughout the four-year period. In its 
“pure” form (the one considered at this point) all the sub- 
jects in each year are prescribed, no variation being allowed 
except in selecting the curriculum pursued. A simple example 
of this type is one in operation in a Mid-Western high school 
in a community of moderate size in which three curricula 
were listed: the classical, the scientific, and the commercial. 
The fully prescribed nature of the curricula is shown in the 
following list of subjects which must be taken by all pupils 
taking the commercial curriculum. The two remaining cur- 
ricula need not be reproduced for our purpose here. 


First YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Business English, 1 unit English, 1 unit 
Algebra, 1 unit Plane geometry, 1 unit 
General science, 1 unit Biology, 1 unit 
Commercial arithmetic, 4 unit Commercial law, # unit 
Bookkeeping, 4 unit Commercial geography, 4 unit 
THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
English, 1 unit English, 1 unit 
General history, 1 unit — American history, } unit 
Bookkeeping, 1 unit Civics, 4 unit 
Stenography, 3 unit Bookkeeping, 1 unit 
Typewriting, 4 unit Stenography, 4 unit 


Typewriting, 4 unit 


3. The constants-with-variables type is one in which certain 
subjects of study are designated as constants, — that is, as re- 
quired of all pupils, —the remainder of the work being selected 
from additional subjects listed for each year. The following 
example was being used in the high school in a community of 
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three thousand population. The required subjects appear in 
capitals; those from which the remaining work is selected, 
in small letters. It is apparent that such a program makes 
possible a good deal of diversity in combination, at least after 
the freshman year. 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
ENGLISH, 1 unit ENGLISH, 1 unit 
GENERAL MATHEMATICS, CITIZENSHIP, 1 unit 

1 unit PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
GENERAL SCIENCE, 1 unit Ancient and medieval history, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 1 unit 
Latin, 1 unit Latin, 1 unit 
Commercial arithmetic, 4 unit Biology, $ unit 
Commercial geography, 3 unit Physiology, 4 unit 
Home economics, 1 unit Bookkeeping, 1 unit 
Manual arts, 1 unit Home economics, 1 unit 
Music, 4 unit Manual arts, 1 unit 


Music, 4 unit 


THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
ENGLISH, 1 unit ENGLISH, 1 unit 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNITED STATES HISTORY, 
Plane geometry, 1 unit 1 unit 
Modern history, 1 unit PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Economies, } unit Advanced algebra, $ unit 
Social problems, 4 unit Solid geometry, 4+ unit 
Latin, 1 unit Economies, 4 unit 
Chemistry, 1 unit Social problems, 4 unit 
General geography, $ unit Latin, 1 unit 
Stenography, 4 unit Physics, 1 unit 
Typewriting, 4 unit Shorthand, } unit 
Home economics, 1 unit Typewriting, 4 unit 
Manual arts, 1 unit Commercial law, 4 unit 
Music, 4 unit Music, 4 unit 


4. The combination type is a hybrid of the two types last 
illustrated, its characteristics being drawn from both. It 
provides for two or more curricula, as does the pure multiple- 
curriculum type and, at the same time, allows for election of a 
part of the work during one or more of the four years. It may 
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be illustrated by presenting a general business curriculum 


primarily for boys, which is one of eight curricula made 


available in a high school situated in an Eastern state, the 
seven other curricula being designated as follows: classical, 
technical preparatory, normal preparatory, general, trade, 
home economics, and stenographic, the last being primarily 
for girls. Subjects in capitals are required. Most of these 
other curricula are similar in that they prescribe a large part 


_ of the work, the remainder being elective from a list of sub- 


jects provided. The exception is the “general” curriculum, 
which is more largely elective. 


First YEAR SECOND YEAR 
ENGLISH, 1 unit ENGLISH, 1 unit 
GENERAL SCIENCE, 1 unit MODERN HISTORY, 1 unit 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, BOOKKEEPING AND OFFICE 
4 unit PRACTICE, 1 unit 
BOOKKEEPING, $ unit MODERN HISTORY, 1 unit 
PHYSICAL TRAINING PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Ancient and medieval history, Stenography and typewriting, 
1 unit 1 unit 
French, 1 unit French, 1 unit 
Spanish, 1 unit Spanish, 1 unit 
Algebra, 1 unit Plane geometry, 1 unit 
Biology, 1 unit 
THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
ENGLISH, 1 unit ENGLISH, 1 unit 
AMERICAN HISTORY, 1 unit CIVICS, § unit 
BOOKKEEPING AND OFFICE SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 3 unit 
PRACTICE, 1 unit COMMERCIAL LAW, $ unit 
PHYSICAL TRAINING ECONOMICS, 3 unit 
Stenography and typewriting, Stenography and typewriting, 
1 unit 1 unit 
French, 1 unit French, 1 unit 
Spanish, 1 unit Spanish, 1 unit 
Chemistry, 1 unit Physics, 1 unit 


Proportionate use of the types. It has already been stated 
that the single-curriculum type of program of studies is 
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seldom found elsewhere than in small high schools, where it 
is sometimes felt that the range of offering cannot be made 
wider than the sixteen units required for graduation. Thom- 
son did not encounter a single instance in his examination of a 
random sample of ninety programs of studies representing 
high schools of North-Central states located in communities 
with populations of from 2500 to 100,000. The present writer 
found none in a total of more than two hundred cities of the 
same size distributed to all the United States, among which 
were seventy ranging in population from 2500 to 5000. Of the 
ninety high schools in Thomson’s study two only in 1923- 
1924 had programs of the pure multiple-curriculum type, 
twenty-two had the constants-with-variables type, and sixty- 
six were operating the combination type. The percentages of 
the three types were, respectively, 2.2, 24.4, and 73.3. This 
is a heavy predominance of the combination type, with the 
constants-with-variables type next in order. 

The large high schools operate the combination type some- 
what more frequently than do the high schools of smaller 
size. It is significant that nevertheless a considerable propor- 
tion of high schools of good size adhere to the constants-with- 
variables type. In recent years there has been some tendency 
in such high schools to include with the description of the 
program of studies several “‘suggested”’ curricula mapped out 
to facilitate the work of educational guidance, which would 
otherwise pile up enormously where large numbers of pupils 
are concerned. \ 

Numbers and kinds of curricula offered with the multiple- 
curriculum and combination types. The description of pro- 
grams of studies cannot be regarded as complete until data 
have been presented concerning the numbers and kinds of 
curricula made available in the types of which they are a 
characteristic feature, that is, the multiple-curriculum and 
combination types. The numbers of curricula vary widely 
from school to school. For instance, the present writer has 
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found that for one hundred and fifty high schools scattered 
over the entire country the numbers ranged from programs 
with only two curricula to others with as many as fourteen 
different curricula. As might be expected, the numbers were 
greater for large high schools than for smaller schools. When 
the communities represented were grouped by size of popula- 
tions, the average numbers of curricula per school were as 
follows: 2500 to 500Q population, 3.8 curricula; 5000 to 


- 25,000, 4.7 curricula; 26,000 to 100,000, 5.7 curricula. 


The total of 702 curricula found in these one hundred and 
fifty high-school situations were classified as shown in Table 
XLIV. In the order of frequency of appearance the first 
seven kinds are commercial, 142; college preparatory, 73; 
general, 72; scientific, 66; industrial or manual arts, 63; 
household arts (or home-making), 55; classical, 40. 

The 26 kinds of curricula lend themselves to grouping, 
from which a significant conclusion may be drawn. The first 
17 kinds as listed are rather clearly planned to prepare for 


TABLE XLIV. FREQUENCY OF APPEARANCE OF CERTAIN KINDS OF 
CURRICULA IN A TOTAL OF 702 CURRICULA FOUND IN 150 PROGRAMS 


OF STUDIES 
KIND NUMBER KIND NUMBER 
1. College-preparatory . . 13 14. History or social science 6 
ZaClassical vara. mks. o> 40 15. Technical (preparatory) 23 
Se AtiNel bee ode ea, oss, be 13 16. Normal-preparatory . . 25 
&, Academic). 3% «nants 23 17. Nursing-preparatory . . 4 
be Regulates. . «es. 2 18iiGeneral @ @) ..ce hee 72 
6. Foreign language ... 6 Poo dene ligh. wes oie eae 12 
APE TONCH eee aay, foe ass eS 2 20. Commercial . . . . . 142 
Smopanish ee, so. es ee 1 21 Normale ee 21 
9. Modern language ... 9 22. Industrial or manual arts 63 
10. Latin-scientific .... 8 23. Household arts... . 55 
11. English-scientific ... 3 24. Agriculture. ..... 16 
t2eScientifiers. | J. 401% 66 Oo Ninevartaeue tk ae ae 6 
18. Mathematics ..... 4 DON NLUSIC Meu arata Hs is oc 7 


1 These curricula are planned 'to prepare for rural-school teaching, whereas the 
““normal-preparatory”’ curricula are mapped out to prepare for the normal school. 
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higher institutions. They include 308, or 43.9 per cent, of all 
the curricula found. The next two kinds, numbers 18 and 19, 
are planned to be more widely serviceable. They are usually 
so widely elective that the pupil may take work either in 
preparation for college or regardless of such preparation. 
These two kinds include 84, or 12.0 per cent, of the 702 curric- 
ula. The remaining kinds are even much more frequently 
planned in disregard of entrance requirements to higher 
institutions, although in some schools the coilege-entrance 
purpose is served even in these. These curricula total 310, or 
44,.2)per cent, of the whole number. This is a proportion of 
all curricula fully as large as the more unequivocally college- 
preparatory curricula, Combined with the ‘“‘general’’ and 
English curricula, they make well over half of all, which 
impresses one as genuine progress toward rendering service 
to the non-college-going high-school student, even if it is 
admitted that some of these curricula are still somewhat 
weighted toward college preparation. 

Relative merits of the four types of programs of studies. 
Although a comprehensive evaluation of the four types of 
programs of studies cannot be attempted, some comments in 
appraisal may be ventured. The single-curriculum type is so 
patently inadequate to the function of recognizing individual 
differences — not to mention a number of other purposes of 
the modern secondary school — that it may be passed by 
with the statement that it can be justified only by the neces- 
sity of providing some kind of education on this level, even 
though it is inadequate, in small communities and in sparsely 
settled territory, where financial resources to do better are 
not at hand. There are schools where the single-curriculum 
type is all that can be essayed, but there should be every 
effort toward consolidation and financial aid in order to keep 
them to a minimum number. 

The pure multiple-curriculum type also has its limitations, 
mainly because of its inflexibility. This deficiency chiefly 
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; accounts for the almost negligible proportion of schools 
operating this type. It is especially apparent where the four- 
year high school is concerned, since this institution is usually 
superimposed on an eight-year elementary school in which 
little or no effort is made to give the pupil a basis for intelli- 
gently selecting one from a number of fully prescribed and 
specialized curricula./The ineptitude is hardly less apparent 
where a two-year junior high school intervenes between the 
four-year high school and a six-year elementary school, since 
it was reported in Chapter VII that the junior high school 
including only the last two years of the elementary school rep- 
resents much less of genuine modification than does the three- 
year unit. Where the guidance function is not performed in / 
grades below the high school, special efforts must be made to 
avoid inflexibility in the high-school program of studies. 
Elimination of the single-curriculum and the multiple- 
curriculum type as commendable organizations of: the high- 
school offering brings the question down to the selection of 
either the constants-with-variables type or the combination 
type. The constants-with-variables program of studies, assum- 
ing an equally extended total offering in both, is the more 
flexible of the two. In its constants it can take care of the com- 
mon needs of all, and in the variable portions the differenti- 
ated needs can be served, as well as such exploratory-needs-as 
are left untouched by the eight-year elementary school. -Ob- 
| jections raised to it refer to the difficulty of administering it . 
‘where a large offering and a large number of pupils are con- 
cerned. In these situations such a huge task of guidance is 
entailed, if curricular chaos is to be avoided, that high-school 
authorities have been prone to forsake this type in favor of 
the combination type. The combination type does reduce the 
burden of advice and guidance. It must be clear, however, 
that to serve pupils representing any wide variety of needs, 
a large number of curricula must be provided. In addition a 
majority of schools deem it desirable to include in the list a 
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largely elective general curriculum designed to care for the 
needs of those not well served by the specialized curricula 
set up. For the pupils registered in it this general curriculum 
is virtually a constants-with-variables program of studies 
within the combination type, the burden of advice being in 
proportion to the number of pupils taking it. This number is 
often very large. Under these conditions the combination 
type operates in a manner similar to that of the constants- 
with-variables type in those schools referred to above in which 
certain ‘‘suggested”’ curricula are mapped out to facilitate 
the work of advice to pupils. Given an ample offering and as 
satisfactory a program of guidance as can be provided, the 
constants-with-variables type ‘with suggested curricula, and 
the combination type with a broadly elective general curric- 
ulum to which the pupil might transfer from a specialized 
curriculum if the need arises, can be made almost equally 
serviceable. 


II. CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 


Items in a curriculum policy. Whatever the type of pro- 
gram of studies operative in a given school, each pupil may be 
understood to be pursuing a curriculum in the sense in which 
the term was defined in the opening paragraph of this chapter 
as an “arrangement of courses or subjects taken by a pupil 
or a group of pupils during progress through a secondary 
school.” It should require no argument to convince one that 
there are desirable and undesirable practices in making up 
curricula. It is the purpose here to list a number of items 
which may properly be included in a policy of curriculum 
organization. These items may be thought of as equally 
applicable, irrespective of the type of program of studies, 
whether the curriculum is being planned for an individual 
pupil or for a group of pupils. 

1. The most important of these items has to do with recog- 
nizing the aims and functions of secondary education. Some of 
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these, such as the civic-social-moral aim, the health aim, in 
some respects the recreational aim, and the function of train- 
ing in the fundamental processes, call for subjects which will 
be prescribed for all pupils and in which the content will be 
made as nearly common to all as possible. These subjects 
will be the constants of the program of studies. Certain other 
aims call for variation in the subjects taken; so with the 
occupational aim, in some respects the recreational aim, and 


: _ the functions of democratization and recognition of individual 


differences. In the four-year high school, for reasons already 
given pertaining to the want of guidance in grades below, 
variation is also desirable for purposes of exploration, or 
“try-out.” 

2. Every curriculum mapped out should be defensible from 
the standpoint of having some fairly well-defined and justifiable 
purpose. Cox has put this item in the form of a “‘principle”’ : 


The total program of studies should be broken up into curricula, 
each with a definite aim toward goals that are socially desirable, 
and that offer completest self-expression to particular types of 
individuals. 


Examination of the names of curricula sometimes outlined 
and of the miscellaneous character of the lists of courses and 
subjects sometimes taken by individual pupils during their 
progress through high school shows that this principle is often 
violated. 

3. An important item in a complete policy of curriculum 
organization is, when put negatively, not to prescribe for all 
pupils subjects and courses pertinent for some particular group 
of pupils. This necessity is so obvious that it should not 
require statement were it not that it is so frequently disre- 
garded. Perhaps the most frequent violation of this prin- 
ciple is that all or most curricula prescribe subjects per- 
tinent for college preparation only. This is a questionable 

1 Philip W. L. Cox (2), p. 184. 
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practice, since the chapter on aims and functions showed that 
the majority of high-school graduates do not go on to higher 
institutions. Especially is it questionable where it applies 
to pupils who cannot or should) not continue to higher levels 
of training. 

4, Every curriculum should be so planned as to “‘assure some 
sequence and continuity in each student’s work.”’! High schools 
are sometimes properly criticized for turning out graduates 
who have had “a little of everything but not much of any- 
thing’”’ during the four years of attendance; the school must 
avoid this danger. This item in the policy is related to the 
second item as stated above, but is not identical with it. Itis 
often achieved by incorporating in the plan of administering 
the program of studies a requirement for the completion of 
‘“majors”’ and ‘“‘minors,”’ a major being a sequence of three or 
four units in one subject, and a minor a sequence of two units. 
For example, a certain high school administering a constants- 
with-variables program in which only four years of English 
and a year of “‘citizenship”’ are prescribed for all, requires that 
before graduation each pupil shall complete one major (in addi- 
tion to English) of at least three units and two minors of at 
least two units each. For the sake of fostering democratiza- 
tion of secondary education there should be included with the 
subject groups in which majors or minors are acceptable such 
fields as manual arts, home economics, agriculture, and com- 
mercial work, where these are offered in sufficient amounts. 

5. Any complete policy of curriculum organization, espe- 
cially as it applies to four-year high schools (which we have 
chiefly in mind at this point), should include reference to the 
need of maintaining something of flexibility in all curricula. 
This is in effect the opposite of the fourth item, which calls 
for continuity and sequence, but it is not impossible to have 
regard for both. This item, or principle, should be observed 
not only on account of the need for exploration referred to 

1 (8), p. 19. 
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in explaining the first item, but also for the sake of recogniz- 
ing the special appeal to the student of some subject not 
called for in the curriculum prescriptions. 

6. Because the specific skills and abilities required in an occu- 
pation are weakened by disuse, courses and subjects impart- 
ing them should be placed as near the time of application as 
possible. This means that they should be listed near the end 
of the curriculum. For example, shorthand and typewriting 


_ must not be listed in the early years only of a four-year 


curriculum in preparation for stenography. This violation of 
the principle is not nearly so common as that which places 
the training in supra-arithmetical mathematics required for 
college preparation (which we may regard as analogous to 
occupational preparation for those who do not go on to higher 
levels of training) in the early years of the high school. Dis- 
use during two or three years must be an important factor in 
the lack of success of many college freshmen and sophomores 
who resume study in this field. 

7. In mapping out curricula it is desirable to avoid too wide 
a range of years in which a given course may be taken. Ex- 
amples in violation would be permitting juniors and seniors 
to enroll for courses in general science and community civics 
which are ordinarily taken by high-school freshmen. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to teach a course enrolling pupils 
from as many as three or four high-school years without en- 
dangering standards of work for pupils in upper years or 
doing injustice to those in lower years. 

8. Democratization requires that some of the curricula 
offered should be adapted to pupils of average ability or of less 
than average ability. This recommendation could not be ex- 
pected to apply to curricula in preparation for higher institu- 
tions such as those referred to in discussing Table XLIV, but 
among the kinds there listed are several susceptible to this 
type of adaptation. Other means of fitting the offering to 
these pupils will be discussed at a later point in the chapter. 
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The constant subjects of study. Because they should appear 
in all curricula, some interest should attach to a tentative list 
of constant subjects. The basis for determining these has for 
the most part been provided in the treatment of the subjects 
of study in Chapters XII and XIII. For the four-year high 
school, these subjects would be as follows: 

1. English (four units). This would be in accordance with 
the recommendation of the National Joint Committee on 
English referred to in the treatment of this subject. 

2. Social studies (four units). There is not complete agree- 
ment as to particular courses recommended to make up this 
four-year sequence, but one that is sometimes advocated is 
first year, community and vocational civics; second year, 
modern history; third year, American history ; fourth year, 
problems of democracy (a composite course in economics, 
sociology, and political science or civics). 

3. Science (two units). According to the Committee on 
Science of the Commission on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education, these would be general science and general 
biology listed for the ninth and tenth grades. 

4, Mathematics. According to the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements this would be general mathe- 
matics in the ninth grade. In view of the possibilities of en- 
riching the content of mathematics in the seventh and eighth 
grades it was proposed in Chapter XII that either this subject 
be not made a requirement or, if sucha requirement is set, 
pupils with special or general disabilities be exempted from it. 

5. Music and art. In considering requirements in these 
fields in the four-year high school it should be remembered 
that contact with both is usually required throughout the 
eight-year elementary school. Native abilities vary so widely 
with respect to music that no uniform prescription, such as 
chorus singing, should be required of all-pupils unless the 
content is adapted to training for appreciation as well as to 
the singing, more or less by rote, of standard songs. If a 
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prescription is to be made, it would seem preferable not to 
require the same work of all, but instead to allow an option of 
simple courses in appreciation, chorus singing, membership in 
some musical organization, applied music, and the like. 
Should upper-grade courses in art in a given school situation 
fall short of what can be done with children of those ages, 
there would be some ground for insisting on a constant in this 
field in some high-school year. Efforts should first be made, 


_ however, to improve the quality of the required work in art 


in elementary-school grades. 

6. Physical education. Properly adapted forms of physical 
education emphasizing play and games should be required in 
all years of the high school. If credit is granted for this work, 
the total requirement for graduation should be increased by 
an amount equal to what is allowed for physical education. 
There is little or no occasion for having this subject displace 
any other in the normal schedule of four units. 

If we include only the minimum amount of constant work 
as just proposed, there would be a total of ten units, exclu- 
sive of physical education, which leaves a margin of only six 
units in which to recognize all the other needs. This is more 
than many are disposed to concede to the common elements 
of the high-school program. It is much more than the average 
reported by Thomson for ninety high schools in the North- 
Central states. He found this average for 1923-1924 to be 
6.6 units, although there were high schools prescribing little 
or no constant work, and others prescribing twelve units.! 
There appears, however, to be an increasing appreciation of 
the necessity of enlarging the scope of the constant portions. 

If it is desired to propose constants for a six-year period of 
secondary education,— that is, including the seventh and 
eighth grades,— this can be done by considering what addi- 


1Thomson, The High-School Programs of Studies in Operation in Certain 
Cities of the North Central States, p. 35. Master’s thesis on file in the Gradu- 
ate School of the University of Minnesota, 1923. 
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tions or shifts should be made because of this downward 
extension. The fields of instruction which should be repre- 
sented in these constants in the seventh and eighth grades in 
the reorganized plan are English, the social studies, science, 
mathematics, industrial arts (for boys), home economics (for 
girls), music, art, and physical training. What should be done 
in each of these lines in junior-high-school grades has been 
suggested in dealing with them in the foregoing chapters. 
The problem of curriculum specialization. It is beyond the 
province of a book not exclusively devoted to the secondary- 
school offering to attempt to set up all the specialized curric- 
ula demanded in the modern high school. We can only 
consider by way of zllustration the problem school authorities 
encounter in endeavoring to map out curricula which will 
serve the purpose both of that education which is necessary 
for all (the constants are presumed to care for those) and of 
that which is to serve the special needs of pupils. Groups to 
be considered are those planning to enter commercial pur- 
suits, general farming, and higher institutions on completing 
their four years of high-school work. Two-year curricula 
(which show some increase in frequency of appearance) and 
part-time codperative curricula must here be left unconsid- 
ered. If the ten constant units proposed above are accepted, 
these groups have a leeway of six units to accomplish the 
specialization which is their goal, as well as to serve any other 
purposes, such as exploration or the indulgence of interests 
not represented in the constants or in the subjects of speciali- 
zation. Those of the business group who plan to become 
stenographers — mostly girls — might have as prescriptions 
two or three units of shorthand and typewriting distributed 
through the last two or three years of the curriculum, and 
from two to four additional half-unit courses selected from 
business English, office practice, secretarial practice, com- 
mercial law, commercial arithmetic, elementary bookkeeping, 
etc. Those looking forward to business positions of respon- 
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sibility — more often boys — might be required to stress 


bookkeeping, industrial or commercial geography, commercial 
arithmetic, office practice, commercial law, business organi- 
zation, advertising, and salesmanship. Some of these are 
subjects stressing business insights more than narrow clerical 
skills. Those planning to enter retail selling and store serv- 
ice — both boys and girls— would have as curriculum 
prescriptions subjects suited to their special needs, among 


them some of those already named. It should be possible to 


care for the occupational needs of each of these groups within 
the six-unit limit and still have a small margin for the other 
needs referred to. 

The group planning to enter general farming would have as 
curriculum prescriptions courses such as field crops (1 unit), 
animal husbandry (1 unit), soils ($ unit), horticulture (4 
unit), dairying (4 unit), poultry (4 unit), farm shop (1 unit), 
farm mechanics and farm management (1 unit) — not all of 
these, but perhaps as many as four units best designed to 
serve farming needs in a particular locality. A unit of chem- 
istry or physics as a curriculum variable, together with a unit 
from some other field, would make up the total of sixteen units. 

The last group of high-school pupils whose problem of 
curriculum specialization is to be considered are those plan- 
ning to go to higher institutions. It is worth recalling again 
from Chapter IV that this group constitutes a declining pro- 
portion of high-school graduates and of all students in high 
schools. The high school even now, as measured by the pro- 
portion of its students not going on to higher schools, is 
predominantly a non-college-preparatory school. At present 
the problem of fitness for college work is (in addition to being 
influenced by volitional factors) both a question of general 
mental ability and a question of special preparation by having 
had in high school specified amounts of work in certain sub- 
jects. The relation of general mental ability to likelihood of 
success in higher education is touched on in the next chapter. 
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The factor of special preparation is the only one to concern us 
here. As this, too, is largely a problem of what is demanded 
by the college, it is pertinent to cite certain data descriptive 
of entrance requirements in different sections of the country. 
An investigation by the writer! showed that the typical 
amount of mathematics required for admission to colleges 


Nomber Per Cent 
Units 102. 20.5 3500) 4018 5001360210 


Fic. 64. Percentages of Eastern and Western colleges requiring certain 
numbers of units of mathematics for admission 


and universities in Western and Pacific-coast states was two 
units, the next largest proportion setting up no requirements 
in this subject. A small percentage asked for two and a half 
units, and only an occasional institution insisted on more 
(see Fig. 64). Of colleges in New England and New York 
about a third asked for two and a half units, with a larger 
proportion prescribing three or three and a half units. 


1 Koos (11). 
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In foreign language the contrast of the two sections is even 
more striking (see Fig. 65). For the West the largest pro- 
portion of institutions (almost half) set up no entrance re- 
quirement in this field, and less than two fifths prescribed two 


pumber Per Cent 
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Fic. 65. Percentages of Eastern and Western colleges requiring certain 
numbers of units of foreign language for admission 


units. This accounts for all but a small proportion of insti- 
tutions. On the other hand, the most frequent requirements 
in the East were five and six units, and an exact half pre- 
scribed five or more. The remaining half were distributed in 
approximately equal proportions at no units, two units, three 
units, and four units. 
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These two subject groups comprehend almost all the 
specific requirements other than English set up by higher 
institutions. When considered together the typical amounts 
for New England and New York exceeded six units — they 
were often as much as seven to nine units. In marked con- 
trast, the totals for the two subjects in the West and Middle 
West were typically from two to four units. A study sub- 
sequently made by Fort for higher institutions in the Middle 
West showed a condition similar to that in the West.! Bear- 
ing in mind the fact that the tentative list of constants pro- 
posed for four-year high-school programs of studies included 
a minimum of ten units, we may conclude that high-school . 
authorities in the West and Middle West would typically be 
able to maintain these constants, introduce the necessary 
prescriptions in college-entrance curricula, and still allow the 
pupil some latitude of election. To make it possible for the 
high-school pupil in the East to meet the typical require- 
ments for college, the high school there would need to make 
inroads on the constants proposed. Nor is this all, since the 
investigations cited show that there is a remarkable difference 
between the proportions of higher institutions in New Eng- 
land and New York on the one hand and in the West and 
Middle West on the other which are ready to grant admission 
credit for certain newer courses, among them some in the 
tentative list of constants proposed. The conclusion is that 
the amount of specialization required to prepare for higher 
institutions is still often so extended as to prevent setting up 
constants in terms of the full scope of function of the modern 
high school and in terms of the needs of all pupils. Some 
specialization of curricula to prepare for the work in higher 
institutions is to be conceded ; but it is impossible to justify 
devoting such large proportions of the full curriculum to it, 
especially in view of the fact that what is prescribed is advo- 
cated on a conception of educational values now largely 

1L, M. Fort (7). 
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outworn. This being true, vigorous efforts must be continued, 
in sections where it exists, to batter down this great obstruc- 
tion to an acceptable high-school program of studies. 
Curricula in the small rural high school. The unsatisfactory 
character of the typical offering in rural high schools was a 
matter of discussion in Chapter VIII, where the problems of 
rural secondary education were considered. In extension of 
what was reported there it may be said that Ferriss found 


_ that in a total of 165 curricula in operation in rural and 


““semirural”’ high schools represented in his tabulations, 1384 
were ‘“‘academic’’; that is, bearing such designations as 
“general,’”’ ‘‘Latin,” ‘‘classical,’’ ‘‘academic,” ‘‘college- 
preparatory,’’ and ‘“‘scientific.’”” Only 31 were nonacademic ; 
that is, commercial, home economics, agricultural, etc.! This 
emphasis is not of a sort to meet the needs of the major groups 
of pupils. The extracts made in Chapter VIII from Ferriss’s 
recommendations emphasized the basis of selecting the con- 
stants for these rural and semirural high schools, which, he 
urges, should include English, community civics, general 
science, American history and government, economics and 
sociology, physical education and health, and extra-classroom 
activities. In this connection it is interesting to note the pro- 
gram of studies recommended in Minnesota for small high 
schools having three teachers exclusive of the ‘‘superintend- 
ent.”” Physical training, not listed, is required by law. 


First YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Required: English I Required: English II 
General science Modern history 
Elective (2 units) General biology 
’ General mathematics I (or ele- Elective (1 unit) 
mentary algebra) General mathematics II (or 
Field crops plane geometry) 
Farm shop or general industrial Animal husbandry 
training I Home economics IT 
Home economics I Foreign language I 


1 Ferriss (6), p. 53. 
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THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
Required: English III Required: English IV 
American history Introduction to social science 
Elective (2 units) Elective (2 units) 
Physics or chemistry Physics or chemistry 
Advanced dairying and rural so- Advanced dairying and rural so- 
cial science cial science 
Home economics III Home economics III 
General mathematics II (or plane Foreign language IT 
geometry) 


‘ 


Foreign language I 
Foreign language II 


Note. If advanced algebra and solid geometry are offered, it will be 
necessary to sacrifice some other subjects in the program outlined. 


This program of studies ! requires a few explanatory com- 
ments. The options of general mathematics I or elementary 
algebra in the first year and of general mathematics II or 
plane geometry in the second are options not for the pupil but 
for the school; that is, the school will offer one or the other, 
not both. The University of Minnesota accepts general 
mathematics as meeting its requirement of two units in this 
field. The course in ‘‘introduction to social science’’ listed in 
the fourth year is a composite of economics, sociology, and 
political science or civics much like the courses bearing the 
name “problems of American democracy.” The _ total 
number of different units of work listed is twenty-three, 
which is more than a staff of the size mentioned — the 
equivalent of no more than three and two-thirds full-time 
teachers — could teach in a single year. The bulletin in 
which this program is outlined urges that generous use 
be made of the device of alternation of subjects, by which, 
owing to small enrollments in many classes, certain sub- 
jects are taught only every other year. Concerning the 
merits of the program the bulletin has the following to 
say :? 

1 Quoted from (8), p. 22. 2 Ibid. p. 23. 
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A careful examination of this suggested program of studies will 
show that the needs of several large groups of students will be well 
served by it, although not as well as where a larger staff is at hand. 
From it can be selected curricula suited to the needs of those who 
will enter farming pursuits, of those who will become home-makers 
without further training beyond the high school, of those who are 
seeking preparation for college, as well as of those who desire a 
general preparation without reference to some specific occupation. 


_For high schools with fewer than three teachers, exclusive 
of the superintendent, the task of mapping out a program is 
more difficult. Election of subjects must often be entirely 
eliminated, and this, of course, removes flexibility. The sub- 
jects suggested above as constants should still be included. 
The chief problem is that of adding to the constants, for the 
purpose of making up the total of sixteen units, such courses 
as will come nearest to serving the needs of all pupils. 


III. PROGRAMS OF STUDIES IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Types of programs of studies in junior high schools. Con- 
sideration of the program of studies in this chapter has thus 
far been largely restricted to the four-year high school. The 
constants in the six-year period of secondary education have, 
however, been briefly suggested. Moreover, the program of 
studies was accorded brief general treatment in Chapter VII 
while trends of reorganization were being summarized. When 
one examines the programs of studies being used in junior 
high schools he finds that the same types appear as were 
reported above in four-year high schools. There are single- 
curriculum, ‘pure’ multiple-curriculum, constants-with- 
variables, and combination types. A chief difference in 
combination programs as they appear in four-year and junior 
high schools is that they are found in greater variety in junior 
high schools. One encounters not only the combination of 


multiple-curriculum and constants-with-variables types, but 
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also combinations of the single-curriculum and pure multi- 
ple-curriculum types, and of the single-curricutum type and 
the combination type as the latter appears in four-year high 
schools. This comes pee mRKeS occ curriculum, or 
something akin to it, during the seventh grade or the first half 
of this grade and following : is with-a-multiple-curricutum or 
combination organization. Other combinations of the types _ 
are also to be found. ‘ 

It requires no extended inquiry to demonstrate that the 
single-curriculum type of program of studies is inadequate to 
the special purposes of the junior high school as these were 
presented in Chapter VII, among them the recognition of | 
individual differences and exploration and guidance. The 
multiple-curriculum program of the Pa Ae is somewhat 
better suited to junior-high-school needs, but it falls short by 
incorrectly assuming that by the time the pupil enters on the 
work of a curriculum he has already decided on his line of 
occupational specialization. This is contrary to a basic as- 
sumption in the junior high s¢hool, that the pupil is here to 
be helped to select a specialty rather than to train for one. 

__The pee at -variables type of program can be organ- 
ized in harmony with this basic assumption. Some of the 
combination types are also in harmony with it, especially 
when they, allow freedom of election, beginning this opportun- 
ity for partial variation in subjects taken not later than the 
opening of the eighth grade and preferably in the seventh 
grade. Where adequate assistance for guidance can be as- 
sured — which should always be characteristic of junior high 
schools — the constants-with-variables program seems best. 
Large junior high schools, however, deem it expedient to op- 
erate the combination type. The curricula most frequently 
found in junior-high-school programs which follow the com- 
bination type are, as stated in Chapter VII, the academic, 
the general, the commercial, the industrial, and the curric- 
ula in practical arts and home economics. 
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The prescribed and variable portions of the junior-high-school 
program. The subjects suitable for universal prescriptions 
in a three-year junior high school may be inferred from what 
was suggested above as constants in the six-year secondary- 
school period. An acceptable list with minimum numbers of 
years might be English, three years; social studies, three 
years; mathematics, two or three years; science (including 
hygiene), two years; industrial arts (for boys) and home 
economics (for girls), one or two years; music and other 


_ arts, one or two years; physical training, three years. The 


amounts suggested are not to be thought of as units in the 
sense in which this word is applied in four-year high schools. 
It is regarded as desirable to have the proportion of the total 
time allotted to constants decrease from the seventh grade 
upward, the variable portions increasing accordingly. It has 
already been reported that the subjects most often listed as 
variables or electives are the foreign languages, additional 
work in the practical and fine arts, and certain commercial 
subjects. Others are also sometimes listed in these noncon- | 
stant portions. 

In one junior-high-school program which may be cited by 
way of illustration the required subjects for the three years 
are as here given: 

Seventh grade: English, 6 periods; social studies, 4; 
mathematics, 4; industrial arts (boys) and home economics 
(girls), 4; music, 2; art, 2; physical training, 3. (Total in 
required courses, 25 periods.) 

Eighth grade: English, 6; social studies, 4; mathematics, 
4; general science, 4; physical training, 2. (Total in required 
courses, 20 periods.) ; 

Ninth grade: English, 5; social studies, 3 ; mathematics, 5; 
physical training, 2. (Total in required courses, 15 periods.) 

The subjects listed for the seventh grade from which the 
pupil selects enough to make a total of thirty periods are 
Latin, French, Spanish, printing, commercial, agriculture, 
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other industrial arts, and home economics. To these are 
added, for the eighth grade, music, art, mechanical drawing, 
business methods, and typewriting, and for the ninth grade 
additional courses in industrial and home arts, business, and 
science. This may be recognized as a constants-with- 
variables program of studies. The variable offering is of such 
a nature, however, that it would lend itself to the combination 
type if this were deemed preferable. Certainly the materials 
of general, academic, industrial, home-economics, and com- 
mercial curricula are discernible. 

The junior high school and specialization. In the brief can- 
vass of the peculiar functions of the junior high school in 
Chapter VII the stand was taken that only in those situations 
where numbers of over-age pupils and others will drop out of 
school early should opportunities for specialized training be 
provided. With such exceptions the junior high school is a 
place not of specialization but of general education and of 
encouraging inquiry into appropriate lines of specialization. 
Thus, the variable subjects in the junior-high-school program 
are usually to be introduced for their guidance and general 
educational value rather than for specific training for specific 
vocations. By the same token, since preparation for college 
may be looked upon in a sense as occupational specialization, 
the junior high school should have no concern with it. This is 
becoming increasingly evident to those who are responsible for 
junior-high-school reorganization, and efforts are now being 
made in several sections of the country to secure a reformula- 
tion of entrance requirements so that the work in these three 
grades may be administered without regard to them. 

The senior-high-school program of studies. Most of what 
has been said concerning the program of studies in the four- 
year high school is applicable to that of the senior high school 
including only the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. This 
is true for the items in the policy of curriculum organization 
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presented earlier in the chapter. Although certain of these 
items are not so significant for the junior high school, most of 
them apply with equal force and a few with even more force 
to the senior unit. The only possible exception is the princi- 
ple demanding flexibility. Some flexibility of curricula there 
must be, but with the additional year (the ninth grade) and 
all the advantages of a junior high school for tryout, flexi- 
bility is not quite so essential as in the four-year unit. One 
_ may also conclude from this line of thought that the combi- 
nation type of program will be more appropriate to the senior 
high school than to the four-year high school. 


IV. ADAPTATIONS TO DIFFERENCES IN ABILITY 


The problem. A final problem related in vital ways to the 
organization of curricula and programs of studies is that of 
adapting them to the abilities of pupils who are or should be 
in attendance. The influx into secondary schools in recent 
years of larger proportions of the population is usually under- 
stood, as was seen in Chapters I and III, to be bringing with 
it more of those of average and of less-than-average mental- 
ity. This influx is in accord with the desires for a democ- 
ratized secondary school posited by those whose concepts of 
the purposes of education on this level were summarized in 
Chapter IV and used as a basis for the formulation of aims 
and functions accepted in this volume. But the influx 
involves the serious acceptance of the responsibilities rep- 
resented, these being the better adaptation of the work of the 
school to the widening distribution of mentalities represented. 
On one hand it calls for adaptation of the offering to those of 
less ability who in former years did not as often attend. One 
writer has emphasized the needs of the less-than-average 
pupils as follows :1 


1 Margaret M. Alltucker (16), pp. 660-661. 
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While it is highly important that counselors and teachers should 
recognize the fact that limited pupils do not have the ability to 
do successfully the work of the standard secondary-school cur- 
riculum, it is equally important that they remember that the 
limited high-school pupil kas some ability; it is their privilege to 
codperate with him in developing the ability which he has. ... Too 
often the only thing the limited pupil gets from the high school 
is a sense of failure. 


But this responsibility of adapting education to the widening 
range of abilities also extends in the opposite direction, that 
is, toward keeping the better-than-average pupil working at 
his full level of ability. The conviction is abroad that the 
efforts to popularize secondary education have sometimes 
operated to secure mediocre performance on the part of the 
superior pupils. The needs of the individual and, even more, 
the needs of our society for the special services renderable by 
the highly endowed, require that curricula and programs be 
readapted to these. It is the purpose of this section to review 
briefly such efforts as are being made to meet this whole large 
problem of adaptation for the entire range of ability that 
should be represented in the new secondary school. 

Some of the means of adaptation being tised. One investiga- 
tor reports the frequency with which certain kinds of provi- 
sions have been introduced into high-school organization and 
administration.! Although not all the provisions are directly 
related to the organization of curricula and programs of 
studies, which is the chief concern in this chapter, most of 
them will be mentioned. The first provision in the list is 
(1) grouping pupils according to ability. This is now so often 
advocated that it is given more extended consideration below. 
A number of schools reported the introduction of (2) swper- 
vised study for the purpose of caring better for differences in 
ability. Another means reported is (8) allowing the superior 
pupil to carry additional courses, which directs attention to 


1W. H. Hughes (29). 
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the opposite practice, sometimes followed, of allowing the 
less-than-average pupil to carry less than the normal load of 
four units. A method of stimulating pupils who are capable 
of it to superior performance is the (4) honor organization, in 
which such attainments receive social recognition. The same 
investigation reports also on the frequency — not large — 
with which high schools have introduced systems of (5) vary- 
ang credit according to individual achievement. An example of 


_ this is a high school in which pupils earning A, the highest 


mark, for the work in a course are given 1.2 units of credit; 
those earning B, 1.1 units; those earning C, 1 unit; those 
receiving D, the lowest passing grade, 0.9 unit. This type of 
adaptation had some small following a few years ago, but has 
recently gained little in favor, if at all. 

Most of the types of adjustment so far referred to should be 
adaptable (even though this is not always done) both to less- 
than-average pupils and to superior pupils. This is true for 
grouping according to ability, for supervised study, and for 
adjusting the number of units taken to the differing capacities. 
This would not be as true for stimulation through honor 
organizations or varying credit according to achievement, 
which are better suited to pupils above average in ability. 
Three further types of adjustment adaptable to pupils of the 
full range of ability, which are sometimes advocated and 
used, will be referred to before returning to the consideration 
of homogeneous grouping. These are (6) mapping out curric- 
ula better suited to the different abilities represented, (7) the 
introduction of some type of wnit organization within courses, 
permitting pupils to progress at varying rates in accomplish- 
ing the units, and (8) the adoption of what is referred to as 
the Dalton plan, in which organization of courses into units is 
one element. 

Possibilities for the first of these — mapping out curricula 
within the program of studies — are at least implicit even if 
not expressed, in the treatment of the kinds of curricula listed 
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by a large number of high schools as reported earlier in the 
chapter. They are suggested also in data presented by Keener 
in reporting the mental ages of pupils in Chicago high schools 
enrolled in certain curricula (see Fig. 66). Although the 
distributions of mental ages of pupils entering the six curric- 
ula represented in the study overlap, it is clear that, even 
without adequate provision for guidance, there is a marked 


Mental Age 
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Curricula 2 2B a 


Two-Year Technical 
Two-Year Commercial 
Four-Year Tecfinical 
Four-Year Commercial 
Four-Year Modern Language 


Four-Year Latin 
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Fic. 66. Median mental ages and range of middle fifty per cent of 
mental ages of pupils selecting certain curricula in Chicago high schools 
(Keener (31), p. 120) 


tendency for pupils to be distributed to different curricula 
according to ability. This tendency may well be utilized, and 
effort be consciously directed toward mapping out curricula 
in accord with the needs represented and toward guiding 
pupils into them. 

The organization of the content of courses into units and 
administering these units in such a way as to permit pupils to 
complete them at different rates has not had so much vogue 


in high-school grades as in elementary-school grades. Al- 
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though it is sometimes questioned whether secondary-school 
courses will lend themselves to this organization as readily as 
those of the lower school, there can be no doubt that the plan 
is much more widely applicable than the present extent of 
its use implies. The increasing introduction of directed, or 
supervised, study should accelerate its extension. 

The Dalton plan is advocated on much broader grounds 
than that of its adaptation to differences in ability among 
_ high-school pupils, but the fact that it bears important re- 
lationships to such adaptation is the reason for referring to 
it here. This plan comprehends certain ‘‘conspicuous fea- 
tures”; namely, (1) monthly assignment, (2) freedom of 
study, (8) freedom of progress, (4) individual instruction, and 
(5) group creativeness.! It is operated on three ‘‘funda- 
mental principles”’: (1) freedom; (2) codperation and inter- 
action of group life, or community living; (3) the proportion 
of effort to attainment, or budgeting time.2 The monthly 
assignment in a given subject is divided into twenty units 
by the teacher in charge. Pupils do the work on the units 
in laboratories, or subject workshops, of which there is one 
for each subject, presided over by a teacher-specialist who 
renders instructional service. There are group meetings, and 
pupils may work in groups in the laboratories, but they are 
allowed great freedom in budgeting their laboratory time if 
only they carry forward the month’s assignments in all sub- 
jects taken. Time gained by rapid progress in one subject is 
thus utilizable for another subject which the pupil finds more 
difficult. Other features of the plan might well be dealt with 
if a complete description were contemplated, but enough has 
been said to indicate its relationship to the matter under con- 
sideration — adaptation to differences in ability. 

The advocates of the Dalton plan urge that it be not con- 
fused with the curriculum.? They appear to regard it as an 

1B. D. Jackman (80), p. 688. 3 Ibid, p. 85. 

2 Helen Parkhurst (86), p. 84. 
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improved approach in administering a curriculum in opera- 
tion. In this respect it is among those modifications to adapt 
the work of the schools to the needs of the widened differences 
in ability which affect only indirectly, if at all, the problem of 
organizing curricula and programs of studies. The more im- 
portant means of adaptation which more directly affect this 
problem are varying the number of units taken by pupils, map- 
ping out curricula somewhat in terms of the abilities repre- 
sented, and the homogeneous grouping of pupils now to be 
discussed. 

Securing homogeneity in grouping by ability. Homogeneous 
grouping by ability is often advocated as a substantial aid to 
secondary schools which are endeavoring to adapt their 
training properly to the increasingly wide variation of capaci- 
ties. Although the merit of such grouping is still sometimes 
debated, this advocacy has resulted in the adoption of the 
practice of homogeneous grouping in many schools large 
enough to warrant it. Junior high schools have followed the 
practice more often than have four-year and senior high 
schools. Because the basic assumption of the plan (as may 
be seen in the name often applied to it) is homogeneity of the 
groups, a good deal of effort has been expended in endeavors 
to devise proper methods of grouping. There is a good deal of 
diversity of practice and opinion in this regard. Some make 
the groupings on school marks assigned to the pupils in pre- 
ceding grades; some, on these marks combined with teachers’ 
judgments; some, on scores earned in tests of ability in school 
subjects; others, on intelligence-test scores; and still others 
use two or more of these in combination. Fortunately a num- 
ber of investigations have been made affording partial evalua- 
tions of these, both singly and in combination. One of the 
best has been reported by Brooks,! who had complete records, 
along the many lines evaluated, on ninety-three pupils in the 
seventh grade. His purpose was to find a basis of grouping 

1 Fowler D. Brooks (21). 
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that would not be too unwieldy for practical use; that is, one 
which would not involve an impossible amount of testing and 
other work, and would at the same time afford a dependable 
basis of grouping. Brooks’s criterion of scholastic success — 
an important consideration in such an attempt at evaluation 
— was (1) the average of seventh-grade marks in English, 
mathematics, history, and geography given to pupils in fairly 
homogeneous groups by teachers using the same standards in 


_ Marking different sections, and (2) the educational ages from: 


the Stanford achievement tests, which he regarded as the best 
battery of achievement tests available. He weighted the 
average marks 2 and the educational ages 1. He divided the 
pupils into three sections on this criterion and then inquired 
to what extent each of a number of bases of sectioning would 
displace the pupils from the sections in which they were thus 
placed. The trial bases used included nine group intelligence 
tests (I. Q.’s in all but a single test) ; the mean of the group 
intelligence tests; five achievement tests, including reading, 
arithmetic, and vocabulary tests; the mean of the achieve- 
ment tests; the Stanford-Binet Test (I. Q.); chronological 
age; sixth-grade marks; and the combination of sixth-grade 
marks and the Haggerty Intelligence Test, delta 2 (I. Q.). 

The best basis of sectioning.found was the one last named, 
the combination of sixth-grade marks and the Haggerty In- 
telligence Test. On this basis only one pupil of the total of 
ninety-three was displaced by two sections; that is, should 
according to the criterion have been placed in the group at 
the other end of the distribution. About a fourth of the 
pupils were displaced one section from that to which they 
were assigned by the criterion; that is, these were one section 
above or below where the criterion located them. Displace- 
ment by a single section in a three-section grouping is not 
regarded as serious. Thus almost three fourths were correctly 
sectioned on this combination basis. It is interesting to note 
that the best single basis was the sixth-grade marks, which 
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showed two-section displacements for two pupils (2.2 per 
cent) only, and one-section displacements for 34.4 per cent. 
This finding is contrary to the customary opinion of the rela- 
tive merit of marks as a basis of sectioning. It is also worthy 
of mention that sectioning by chronological age (on the as- 
sumption that the oldest pupils are to be assigned to the 
lowest section and the youngest to the highest section) would 
have shown two-section displacement for only 7.5 per cent, 
and one-section displacement for 40.9 per cent. After urging 
further investigation of the problem Brooks concludes the 
report of his investigation as follows :! 


Combining the results of a group intelligence test with sixth- 
grade marks, and taking into consideration chronological age, we 
have a fairly accurate basis for sectioning entering junior-high- 
school pupils, a basis more accurate than any one of the three 
elements of which it is composed. Undoubtedly other factors are 
present, but they have not been adequately analyzed or esti- 
mated. Certain volitional, emotional, or interest factors may 
eventually be found to add much to a composite prognosis meas- 
ure. Absolutely perfect predictive measures may never be found, 
just because growth or development may of itself introduce a 
certain amount of change or variation which will continue to 
elude accurate estimate. 


It is not difficult to imagine situations in which depend- 
ence on marks given in preceding grades would be less helpful 
in effecting homogeneous grouping than here shown. This 
would be where, as sometimes happens, the pupils come from 
two or more elementary schools differing widely in their stand- 
ards of work and therefore in their standards of marking. 

If grouping is to be made for a single subject only, rather 
than for a number of subjects, as may happen on the high- 
school level, the basis should probably include more recog- 
nition of ability shown in preceding divisions in the same 
subject or field. 

1 Brooks (21), pp. 8368-369. 
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Evaluation of grouping by ability. A great deal has been * 
said on behalf of placing pupils in ability groups for purposes 
of instruction, not only by those who have viewed it as 
theoretically desirable but, of late years, by those who have 
had the opportunity of giving it experiential evaluation. It 
is believed that it accomplishes the purpose for which it is 
introduced and therefore (which is the occasion for consider- 
ing it here) the better adaptation of the schools to the needs 


_ of the pupils enrolled. The advocates speak of better educa- 


tional results for those of all degrees of ability, arising out of 
better adjustment of methods and materials of instruction to 
the narrower range of abilities represented within each group. 
Some writers are more guarded in their statements, claiming 
only that it makes this adjustment possible, without insuring 
it. A type of statement often made is to the effect that it 
reéstablishes the conditions making for emulation within the 
class group, these being largely removed by the wider range 
of abilities in mixed groups. Superior pupils, it is said, are 
stimulated by being in groups of those similarly equipped, 
and those of less ability are not discouraged by being hope- 
lessly outstripped by superior pupils. The less capable are 
given a helpful sense of success essential to mental hygiene 
and conducive to a longer stay in school than would other- 
wise be the case. Among supplementary advantages are an 
improved social homogeneity, achieved by the greater degree 
of community of interest and by that nearness of age of the 
groups which is to some extent an accompaniment of such 
grouping, and the removal of many disciplinary problems by 
keeping superior pupils busier in competition with their in- 
tellectual peers and by relieving the less capable over-age pu- 
pil from that discontent with the school situation which is so 
often manifested in his untoward behavior in mixed classes. 
While unequivocal evidence experimentally derived is not of- 
ten proffered in support, teachers in schools where the practice 
is followed have been almost unanimous in commending it. 
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Objections raised to grouping by ability refer to the danger 
of developing snobbery by pupils in superior groups, the 
difficulty of securing understanding and appreciation of the 
plan on the part of parents, the marked preferences of 
teachers to be assigned to superior and not less-than-average 
groups, the want of an understanding of what the differences 
in methods and content for groups of different ability should 
be, and the problem of finding an appropriate basis for assign- 
ing marks to the different groups. The friends of the plan 
answer that such objections as the first and the second can be 
removed by following proper policies in dealing with pupils 
and parents, and that such obstacles to satisfactory operation 
of the plan as are represented in the remainder will be sur- 
mounted as we have experience with it. 

Procedures in differentiation in grouping by ability. Judg- 
ing from the diversity of opinion and practice the question is 
still unsettled whether, when grouping by ability has been 
introduced, differentiation should be by rate of progress 
through the school or by enrichment of content with a normal 

_rate of progress. An example of the former procedure is that 
found in the junior high schools of New York City. Data 
have been reported which show that by following the plan of 
having ‘rapid progress,’ ‘“‘normal progress,’ and ‘slow 
progress’’ classes, 43 per cent of pupils who had completed 
the ninth grade in June, 1922, had gained one year since 
entering the seventh grade, and 17 per cent had gained a half 
year.' It is significant to note that three fifths of all pupils 
progressed at a rate much faster than normal. The opponents 
of this as the sole method of differentiation point out that 
there is a serious fallacy in a procedure which secures much 
more rapid average progress than the one grade a year, the 
natural assumption on which our system of school grades is 
organized. Some would go so far as to have only enrichment, 
seldom if ever resorting to acceleration. There appears to be 

1 Gustave Straubenmueller and Others (43), p. 80. 
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no valid reason why a combination of the two types is not 
acceptable, with both accelerated progress and enrichment for 
superior or very superior pupils only, and with normal progress 
and differentiated content for other groups. We shall, how- 
ever, need more experience and more study of the plans before 
deciding what arrangement is best. Probably most schools 
will begin by attempting to differentiate content and method 
for the different ability groups, subsequently introducing any 
differentiation in rate of progress through the system.., 

The following generalizations, from experience in attempts 
thus to differentiate instruction in one school system in which 
pupils were distributed to three groups, merit quotation here :1 


The bright groups need less drill. They are more easily in- 
terested. General directions, general questions, the statement 
of general principles can and should be used. They have the 
initiative usually to work out details. Supervised study should 
take the form of directing them in wider study. They can do 
abstract thinking, when necessary, in terms of formulas, symbols, 
etc. They can conduct their own class procedures and often do it 
exceptionally well. They usually have responsibility, initiative,. 
and pride in attainment. The mode of authority need never be 
resorted to in class control. They like to participate in the prob- 
lem of school government. There are some who have a tendency 
to rely upon their ability to bluff. The right kind of teaching 
corrects that tendency. While the so-called skills or formal 
aspect of a subject are more easily learned, and should be better 
learned by them than by the other groups, the intensification and 
extension of their courses should be not in the skills but rather in 
the appreciative, interpretative, and abstract phases of their 
subjects. They should get training in leadership. I do not think 


that as yet we know just how to make their accomplishment 


quotient equal to one. In spite of better work and more work 
they do not seem to be working up to capacity. 

- The C groups are perfectly normal appearing groups if correctly 
handled so far as control is concerned. Their attention span is 
shorter and they need more stimulation to be kept on their tip 


1 Wesley E. Peik (37), pp. 30-81. 
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toes. With some teachers disciplinary problems develop easily 
and with others they practically never appear. Instruction has to 
be definite, concrete, carefully graded, presented step by step, and 
frequently reviewed. They need at least twice as much drill as the 
A group. They do best in the formal aspects of subjects. They 
are slow to grasp new situations and new problems. More patience 
is needed on the part of the teacher. They do best with supervised 
study. There should be much emphasis upon diagnostic and 
remedial procedures. They can be motivated, but it takes a person 
of special appeal to them to do so. Many of them lack the poise 
one finds in A groups. There is more awkwardness and social 
under-development. When their work is skillfully taught and kept 
within their range of accomplishment, their recitations are fre- 
quently most interesting. Almost anything in the line of socialized 
recitations, projects, participation in class conduct, etc., can be 
attempted with them, but they need more concrete guidance. 
Much emphasis should be given to right standards of social con- 
duct. They forget easily and habituation is a slower process. 
Instruction should be kept down to the minimum essentials of 
their subject; but it is a mistake not to provide much material 
in their work that appeals to their interests. ... 


Grouping by ability and the program of studies. Even though 
grouping by ability is desirable, it is not always practicable. 
It. is obviously precluded in schools in which not enough 
pupils in any grade or subject are at hand to warrant the pro- 
vision of two or more sections which may be differentiated on 
this basis. All schools with small enrollments will find it 
impracticable and will need to utilize other means of differ- 
entiation. The extent to which it may be introduced is also 
somewhat dependent on the proportion of the pupils’ courses 
which they have in common: the smaller the proportion of 
constant subjects and the greater the diversity of pupils’ pro- 
grams, the more nearly impossible is homogeneous grouping. 
Factors like these have much to do with the larger extent of 
introduction of the practice in elementary schools than in high 
schools, or in junior high schools than in senior high schools. 
The feasibility of homogeneous grouping may thus be seen to 
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be significantly involved in the type and organization of the 
program of studies. This isin a sense an additional considera- 
tion in support of such a large list of constants as was pro- 
posed above for the four-year and the six-year secondary-school 
period. It would, however, be easy to overstress this argument, 
since this would result in a program so largely prescribed as 
to preclude the recognition of differences in other ways. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Secure copies of the programs of studies in operation in a 
small four-year high school and in a large one, note the types under 
which they are classifiable, and apply to them any criteria ex- 
pressed or implied in this chapter. 

2. Obtain a copy of a program of studies of the pure multiple- 
curriculum type or of the combination type and scrutinize each 
curriculum in the light of the items in a policy of curriculum 
organization as suggested above. 

8. Plan two-year curricula in preparation for home-making, 
clerical work, farming, and automobile mechanics. 

4. Evaluate a junior-high-school program of studies in the light 
of the special purposes and needs of this unit as presented and 
considered in Chapter VII and in this chapter. 

5. Inquire into college-entrance requirements of individual col- 
legesin your region. How do they affect the problem of setting up 
a desirable list of constants? 

6. Compare the curriculum of the typical high school, as to 
organization and content, with that of the German Gymnasium 
and the French lycée. 

7. Is there any danger that in adapting high-school work to 
pupils of average or less-than-average mentality we shall fail to 
secure the full level of performance by the superior pupil? What 
may be done to offset any influence of this sort? 

8. What means for recognizing individual differences does the 
school of one thousand have at hand that the school of fifty pupils 
may not have? 

9. In grouping pupils by ability need sex differences be given 
consideration ? 
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XV 
EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
I. THE DEMAND AND NEED FOR GUIDANCE 


The testimony of aims and functions. If we may judge by 
the aims and functions proposed for the modern secondary 
school, as drawn from the analysis of published statements 
in Chapter IV, it is inevitably headed toward a program of 
educational and vocational guidance. This is clearly shown 
in the proportion of writers who posited exploration and 
guidance, since more than half were found to advocate more 
or less vigorously the performance of this function. It is also 
manifest by implication in certain other aims and functions, 
such as occupational efficiency (inclusive of college preparation), 
achieving a democratic secondary education, and recognizing 
individual differences. 

The proposal to train for occupational cece both re- 
flects and anticipates an expansion of the offering to include 
the recognition of an increasingly widening range of occupa- 
tions. Some of this expansion is illustrated in Chapter IX. 
Any school system which is committed to training for 
vocation must at the same time, by corollary, take on the 
function of guidance, since proper distribution of students to 
the several lines of training cannot be accomplished without 
it. This intimate dependence of vocational training on 
guidance has without doubt had something to do in recent 
years with the demand for both and the development of both 
not only in individual systems but in the country at large. 

The diversity of requirements for admission to colleges and 
other higher institutions, complicated as it is by differing 
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requirements of the different professions for which such in- 
stitutions now afford training, may be regarded as a con- 
stituent of this need for guidance. This is because, to some 
extent at least, during the time which the high-school pupil 
not going to college uses for vocational courses the pupil who 
is going on to higher levels of training will be taking work 
more significant for those levels. The problem of preparation 
for college in its ¢urricular phase was considered in the fore- 
going chapter. 

How the purpose to achieve a democratic secondary edu- 
cation and to recognize individual differences enjoins the 
establishment of a program of educational and vocational 
guidance upon those responsible for our secondary schools 
may in part be appreciated by referring again to the evidences 
of popularization of education on this level already presented 
in Chapter I. An additional illustration of the influx of pupils 
into the upper, or secondary-school, grades in individual 
systems of the country is provided by data pertaining to 
Cleveland, Ohio (see Fig. 67). The average percentage of 
increase in enrollment in elementary grades over the half- 
decade from 1919 to 1924 was 14.3. This is probably not far 
from the percentage by which the total population increased 
during the same period. But during the same interval of 
years the percentages of increase for each of the remaining 
grades were VII, 25.6; VIII, 49.5; IX, 90.8; X, 119.4; XI, 
90.4; XII, 102.5. The widespread conviction that such in- 
fluxes could not come without spreading the range of capaci- 
ties and interests to be found in the grades concerned has 
more than once been referred to in foregoing chapters. Cer- 
tainly, in such a situation, if genuine democratization is to be 
achieved and the differences represented are to be recognized, 
there must be supplied an adequate accompaniment of guid- 
ance, educational, vocational, and other. 

Further evidences of the need. Among additional factors of 
the need of putting into effect a program of guidance is the 
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multiplication of occupations which has appeared as an 
- accompaniment of our complex modern life. The industrial 


development of the past century, invention, and the extension 


of the bounds of applicable knowledge through research in 


science have called for specialization after specialization. In 
a time when life was simple, occupations few, and educational 
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Fic. 67. Percentages of increase in enrollment in each grade of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, schools during five years from June, 1919, to June, 1924 


opportunities equally meager, there could have been no in- 
sistent call for systematic help in selecting a life work or in 
planning a course of training in preparation for it, but the 
requirements of the modern situation make such provision 
imperative. 

If this need could be demonstrated in no other way, its 
existence has ample support in the financial success of illegiti- 
mate attempts at guidance. There are many examples of 
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those who, equipped with little knowledge and much ignorant 
assurance, are exploiting the common desire to enter upon 
some pursuit with confidence of ultimate success in it. The 
demand and need are too generally prevalent to continue to 
be served by the illegitimate attempts of those whose aims 
are largely mercenary. 

Early efforts at guidance discredited. The earlier attempts 
at guidance tended to discredit the movement. It may now 
be seen that this disillusionment was inevitable in view of the 
high hopes entertained for guidance and the meager array 
of information available. The dramatic possibilities of 
guidance appealed vividly to the imagination, not only of the 
public but of school people as well. The special knowledge 
necessary could not offhand be multiplied fast enough to 
avoid deflation of these hopes. It will be difficult to reéstab- 
lish confidence in this important movement on the part of 
many who were thus oversanguine in its earlier stages. 

It is worth pointing out that the movement for guidance is 
not the only one in the field of education which has first fired 
the imagination with its possibilities and then undergone a 
partial collapse of enthusiasm. The experience of the move- 
ment for socialization of classroom procedure — the ‘‘social- 
ized recitation”’ — has been similar. That we should have an 
instructional procedure which more nearly resembles the con- 
ditions of social codperation outside the school is obvious, 
and as soon as the idea had once been suggested, it caught 
the imagination of teachers and school administrators. But 
in the passage of time it became apparent that genuine so- 
cialization was not to be achieved by the first few gestures 
made after its desirability had been conceded. Again, there 
are probably few educational workers, if any, who continue 
to look on manual training as the way out toward genuine 
vocational training, although it was so regarded when it was 
first introduced. We now know that we cannot arrive at 
vocationalization by any such short cut. It dawns on us that 
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improvement of instructional procedure and vocationaliza- 
tion of curricula are to be achieved only after much pains- 
taking research and experimentation, but that, at the same 
time, this obstacle cannot detract from their inevitability. 
The same can be said for movements other than those men- 
tioned ; in fact, for most of the progressive movements in all 
spheres of life. It should not be surprising, therefore, that 
the beginning of the work of guidance was followed by a 
reaction. But because of the necessity of performing the 
function, this discouragement must and will similarly be 
succeeded by a period of patient and constructive research 
and experimentation to provide the firm and permanent 
establishment of the work. 

The concept of guidance. The phases of guidance to be 
considered in this chapter, as may be inferred from what has 
so far been said concerning it, pertain only to curriculum and 
vocation, the scope of ‘educational and vocational guidance”’ 
in its older sense. In recent years the concept of guidance has 
been extended to comprehend other phases, such as health, 
recreational, social, and moral guidance. There is some 
ground for the criticism that for some of those who are 
concerned with schools the concepts of “education” and 
“guidance” are almost synonymous. There is, of course, 
justification for the desire to have education permeated by 
the guidance concept; its influence on the educative process 
can be nothing short of wholesome. This is especially per- 
tinent in matters social and recreational, whether they lie 
within the curriculum or without. But there is danger that 
with the concept thus broadened we shall lose sight of 
guidance concerning curriculum and vocation in the older 
and more specific sense. In the following treatment of the 
means of guidance the concept dominant is this more re- 
stricted one. It will be left for the next chapter to deal, in 
part directly and in part by implication, with social and 
recreational guidance in its broadened interpretation. 
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Il. THE MEANS OF EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATLONAL GUIDANCE 


The organization of secondary education in its relation to 


guidance. Several of the means of guidance now to be touched 
upon have already been referred to in foregoing chapters as 
available for this purpose. This statement is applicable to 
the first five at least; the organization of secondary schools, 
the flexibility of the curriculum, the arrangement of voca- 
tional“content within curricula, the course in ‘vocational 
civics,” and exploratory, or “‘try-out,”’ courses. At the risk 
of repetition these will be briefly reviewed again before taking 
up for consideration the remaining agencies of guidance. 

That the traditional organization of the public-school 
system, which assigns gight years to the elementary school 
and four to the high s is unfitted for the purposes of 
guidance was emphasiz hapter VII in dealing with the 
junior high school and the Junior college. It is desirable that 
the period of secondary education should more nearly coin- 
cide with the period of guidance, which begins not later than 
the opening of the seventh grade. As was pointed out, one 
reason for the slow development in this field is that the period 
of guidance has been distributed to three different units, 
working to some extent at cross-purposes with each other. 

A further reason, pointed out in Chapter IV, is that in that 
unit of these three in which there has been the most develop- 
ment, that is, the four-year high school, we have been too often 
attempting the impossible by endeavoring to accomplish for 
the individual pupil both guidance and specialization within 
the same brief four-year period. For the individual pupil 
specialization must be preceded by guidance. It may thus be 
seen how naturally, although the senior high school will have 
important responsibilities in guidance, and although there 
will be a further distribution to specializations in institutions 
above the secondary level, the junior high school must come 
to bear the major portion of the burden of guidance. 
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A flexible curriculum organization. A second means referred 
to in Chapter XIV that is in the nature of an adjustment to 
facilitate guidance, is that of a curriculum organization flexi- 
ble enough to allow for a good deal in the way of explora- 
tion by the pupil. Some portion of each curriculum, if this is 
at all possible, should be left unprescribed for the pupil to fill 
out by selection of his own under guidance by school and 
home. This is peculiarly essential in the four-year high school 


_ following the eight-year period of elementary education and 


in the junior high school, but it is also desirable in the senior 
high school. As has just been stated, to the conventional high 
school falls the double task of affording for the individual 
pupil within the four-year period opportunities both for guid- 
ance and for specialization. With cygricula fully or almost 
fully prescribed, guidance is dj d or precluded. \For | 
the junior-high-school pupil t uld be some latitude 
of election under Her) Ev as e as the opening of the 


eighth grade or earlier.) Even in the senior high school, with 
the best possible performance of distributive functions in the 
junior-high-school period, many pupils will be undecided as 
to occupational plans or plans for further education,{and some 
freedom of election will encourage a spread of contacts that 
will be helpful to ultimate decision) However, in this unit 
opportunity for election within a curriculum cannot well be 
so wide as to defeat the purposes of specialization at a time 
when this is seen to be essential. 

Arrangement of vocational content within curricula. It is 
possible also, to some extent, to distribute the specific voca- 
tional and other content in vocational curricula in ways that 
will facilitate the performance of the guidance function (see 
Chapter IX). Such portions of these curricula as are per- 
tinent primarily to nonvocational purposes — those which 
contribute to ‘‘general”’ training — may well come as early 
in the curriculum as possible. The distribution of the voca- 
tional constituent with the same aim of enhancing the oppor- 
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tunities of guidance is encouraged by dividing it in our 
thinking and practice as far as possible into three main 
elements: (1) that portion which is directly concerned with 
imparting the specific skills essential to success in an occupa- 
tion — for example, skills in typing and shorthand; (2) the 
related science, mathematics, etc., as commercial arithmetic ; 
(3) such socializing information, understanding, and point of 
view as are peculiarly valuable for the occupational group 
represented —for example, the knowledge of commercial 
geography and business organization. For purposes of guid- 
ance it is desirable to place the first constituent as near the 
end of the curriculum as possible, letting the others to a large 
extent come earlier, and (when possible) the third before the 
second. In this arrangement the elements more widely appli- 
cable come first, allowing for some postponement of decision 
on the specialty within the larger group of occupations or 
some latitude of rechoice of occupation with a minimum of 
loss of time. The arrangement also fosters efficiency in occu- 
pational preparation in that it provides the needed specific 
skills just before employment begins, obviating that loss of 
these skills which is inevitable without continuity of use. 

The survey of occupations. The three means so far listed 
and described are in the nature of adaptations of school and 


curriculum organization to facilitate guidance, rather than ° 


activities aimed directly at performing this function. Among 
means of the latter type rapidly finding a place in secondary 
schools is the \‘survey of eeepc This is variously 
accomplished, but more frequently as a separate course (as 
suggested in Chapter XII) or as part of the work in English. 
When introduced as a separate course it is designated by the 
title just used, or as ‘“‘vocational civics” or the ‘‘life-career”’ 
course. The course is gaining ground and (quite properly, in 
view of its function) finds a place in either the eighth or the 
ninth grade, whereas formerly it made its appearance in the 
last year of the high school, after large proportions of children 
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most in need of guidance are already eliminated from school. 
The plan of giving information about occupations through 
the work in English had its first notable demonstration in the 
schools of Grand Rapids, Michigan. It has been followed to 
some extent in many other communities. It has the advan- 
tage over the course in vocational civics, in that it continues 
consideration of the problem of the choice of an occupation 
over a longer period, but has the disadvantage that teachers 


_ of English are often unequipped in training, contacts, or atti- 


tude to give the work. Of these two methods the separate 
course appears to be winning more followers. 

Guidance through ‘‘try-out’’ and other courses. Another 
valuable direct instrument of guidance which is being in- 
creasingly utilized consists in courses offered in order to per- 
mit the pupil to make contact with essential constituents of 
one or more occupations or groups of occupations, one of the 
major purposes being “‘exploration,” or ‘“‘try-out.’”’ These 
have been too often restricted chiefly to industrial occupa- 
tions. A related development is the introduction of general 
or composite courses, such as general science, general mathe- 
matics, or general language, the difference being, perhaps, 
that in so far as these courses contribute to guidance they 
lean more toward curricular guidance than toward vocational 
guidance. There is no course, no matter what the field, which 
cannot contribute to the performance of this important func- 
tion. It may be confidently expected that teachers will come 
more generally to understand the relation of success in the 
subjects in which they give instruction to success in related 
subjects or occupations, and to utilize this understanding in 
their codperation with the high-school guidance program. 
The utilization of courses in this way need not detract from 


‘their pertinence for other purposes for which they are given. 


The testing movement qnd guidance. 1. Intelligence tests. 
Among means of guidance of recent development not already 
touched upon is the testing movement. Even in their present 
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state tests can be of great value in this connection, and their 
place in any future program of guidance will be of even greater 
moment. 

From the standpoint of guidance the most useful phase of 
the development to date has been intelligence-testing. Studies 
of the relationship of performance in intelligence tests to elec- 
tion of and success in the several subjects of study, to the length 
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Fic. 68. Number of elections per hundred in each subject group by 
students in the lowest and highest fourth of students ranked by intelli- 
gence-test scores 


of stay in school, and to occupational distribution are already 
available. For instance, Powers (see Fig. 68) has presented 
data showing that much larger proportions of pupils in the 
highest fourth of intelligence-test scores than of those in the 
lowest fourth elect subjects such as advanced algebra, solid 
geometry, Latin, natural science, and the modern foreign 
languages, whereas these proportions are approximately re- 
versed for commerical subjects and domestic art.! Proctor’s 


18. R. Powers, (84), pp. 458-455. 
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study of the relationship between intelligence and marks in 
algebra shows large proportions of pupils with I. Q.’s below 
100 receiving failing marks. He says:! 


. .. probable success or failure in algebra can be inferred from . 
the general level of intelligence as disclosed by mental tests. It fol- 
lows that the high per cent of failure in algebra could be materially 
reduced if only those were encouraged to take the subject whose 
general level of intelligence measured up to average or better. 


Materials presented by Madsen indicate a higher median in- 
telligence quotient of high-school freshmen receiving passing 
marks in such subjects as Latin, ancient history, English, and 
algebra than in manual training, mechanical drawing, type- 
writing, woodworking, sewing, etc.2, While we may hope for 
adaptation of instruction to intelligence in some of these fields 
as the school is adjusted to the widening range of ability, 
data of this sort have an immediate value in guidance. 

One may illustrate from Proctor’s study also the value of 
intelligence tests in predicting the probable length of stay in 


school. Buckingham, in his introduction to this study, sum- 


marizes this significance as follows :* 


Dr. Proctor found, for example, that, expressed in terms of the 
intelligence quotient, the typical first-year high-school pupil has a 
mentality of 105. Three or four years later, when elimination 
throughout the high school has had its effect, the typical intelli- 
gence of high-school graduates has gone up 6 points — namely, to 
111. Between graduation from high school and entering college 
another sharp elimination apparently takes place. . . so that the 
median intelligence quotient for students entering college is 115. 
As Dr. Proctor points out, if the same process of selection takes 
place in college as in high school, “‘we should expect the median 
intelligence quotient of college graduates to he 120 or over.’”’ This 
means that students of no more than average intelfigence will be 
likely to be eliminated from college before the senior year. 


1 Proctor (86) p. 32. 27. N. Madsen (88), p. 699. 
3 Proctor (86), p. 5. 
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tests in the a uring the peri sis of the World War, shows 
(see Fig. 69), ai nia ng the ranges o ieee mee 50 per 
cent in intelligence-test scores, she table tenden 
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Such studies as have been referred to by way of illustration 
show, or could show, a large extent of overlapping in the in- 
telligence of those who elect certain subjects and succeed in 
them, or who are engaged in certain groups of occupations. 
This lessens the possibility of drawing such conclusions as 
assume a basis for fine distinctions. At the same time they 
can even now be of value in advising as to probabilities of 
educational or vocational success. As information and experi- 
ence accumulate, what is now probability will move nearer 
certainty, but can never fully attain it for all pupils concerned. 
This element of uncertainty will, however, be in keeping with 
what must always be the monitory, rather than mandatory, 
character of our guidance. 

2. Tests of achvevement. The report of progress toward 
guidance in the use of tests of achievement in school subjects 
is not so encouraging as that just made for tests of intelli- 
gence. One important explanation of the delay is the slower 
development of tests of achievement themselves, which has, 
again, been slower in the high-school field than in that of the 
elementary school. Their present multiplication warrants us 
in expecting a rapid increase in their value for the prognosis 
which is vital to adequate guidance. They will render it pos- 
sible to ascertain not only the stage of the individual pupil’s 
ability in a subject but also (a matter of no minor concern) 
his rate of progress in it, and they will thereby enhance the 
guidance value of courses offered to any extent for explora- 
tory, or tryout, purposes, as well as that of all courses which 
are regarded as prerequisites to others or offer specific prepa- 
ration for occupations. Ability, or rate of development, as 
shown by tests of achievement in first courses in mathematics 
will, for example, be prognostic of the degree of success in 
subsequent courses in the same field and in such occupations 
as engineering, in which mathematical abilities are essential. 

3. Tests for aptitudes. One who reads at all widely in the 
field of testing as related to guidance will often meet with the 
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admission that in such work the schools are never likely to 
attain a state of development in which specific occupations 
will be selected for pupils. This is not solely because the task 
is too tremendous, although this is an important considera- 
tion; it is also because democracy and determinism have 
little in common. The difficulty has feet well put by 
Proctor :! 


The person who selects men for a particular occupation needs 
only to know the qualifications for success in that occupation. He 
can plan his tests with a view to eliminating all those who do not 
measure up to the established standard. If only five out of one 
hundred applicants are selected and they all prove to be adapted 
to their work, the tests by which they were selected are counted as 
satisfactory. The ninety-five rejected applicants do not concern 
the employment manager. 

The vocational counselor, however, has to think of the ninety- 
five as well as the five. His field is a broad one. He is called upon 
to advise people possessing every variety of fitness to enter every 
possible kind of occupation. It would be manifestly impossible for 
the vocational counselor to give adequate trade or psychological 
tests corresponding to the infinite variety of occupations open to 
American youths. 

It is true that he must avail himself of every possible scientific 
aid in arriving at his conclusions. His preparation will necessarily 
include a wide knowledge of occupations, and special training in 
the discovery of occupational aptitudes. But he should never 
persuade himself or lead others to believe that he is able to chart 
unerringly their abilities and give them an absolute vocational 
classification. The successful counselor will understand at the 
outset that he is a guide and not a dictator, and that he is dealing 
with probabilities and not with certainties. 


With something like a consensus on this score by leaders in 
guidance and testing, it is but natural that they have been 
led to see that a way to helpfulness is through the develop- 
ment of tests of ‘‘aptitude’’ — tests that will not be used for 
““pigeonholing”’ into specific occupations, but will serve the 

1 Proctor (36), pp. 37-38. 
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: broader function of prognosis for monitory purposes. Among 
the most promising studies of this sort have been those by 
_ Stenquist and Toops. The former worked out certain tests of 


“mechanical ability”’ and correlated the scores obtained with 
scores in tests of general intelligence. He found that ‘an in- 
dividual’s position in general intelligence is . . . largely in- 
dependent of his position in general mechanical ability and 
aptitude,” ! this being suggestive of two rather distinct types 


of ability — one dealing with ideas and symbols, and the 


other with concrete things and mechanisms. Toops probed 
farther into the significance of these differences for guidance 
and made inquiries also into ability with clerical items and 
procedures. We appear to be on the threshold of significant 
progress in testing for aptitudes. 

4. Limitations of tests for purposes of guidance. Recent 
promising advances of the testing movement should not, 
however, blind us to the inadequacy of tests to comprehend 
all the needs of guidance. They are far from adequate to 
serve our needs regarding the things they have been developed 
to measure. This deficiency applies more to tests of achieve- 
ment than to tests of intelligence, and more to tests of apti- 
tude than to tests of achievement. But they are lacking also 
because they do not even touch upon aspects of personal 
make-up which are exceedingly vital to occupational success 
and without which it cannot be attained, although the in- 
dividual might measure high in all the respects previously 
named. For example, they take little or no account of voli- 
tional factors. The problem has aspects, hitherto almost in- 
tangible, which have kept us from anything but meager 
beginnings of objective measurement along this important 
line. Nor do these tests take into account physical, social, and 
economic relationships which should not be ignored. Pend- 
ing the development of tests for these relationships we shall 
need to continue to judge of their significance by the opinions 


1 John L. Stenquist (42), p. 85. 2 Herbert A. Toops (46). 
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of those who have contacts with the pupils we are to advise. 
From some of these persons, such as their teachers, we can 
hope for opinions carefully formed, possibly capable of being 
expressed in a numerical rating; from others we must take such 
opinions as we can get, evaluating them as well as we can. 

Records and guidance. No adequate program of guidance 
can be attained without permanent and cumulative records 
concerning each pupil being advised. These should not be re- 
stricted to the few kinds of information ordinarily to be found 
on the high-school record card, but for the purposes of guid- 
ance should be as nearly complete as possible. They should ° 
contain the complete scholastic record, beginning with the 
elementary school. They should include the results of meas- - 
urements of intelligence whenever given, including scores and 
intelligence quotients. Entries should be made of perform- 
ance on other types of tests: on achievement tests and on 
prognostic tests. The health or physical history also should 
be made available. There should be a description of the 
home and other influential environmental conditions, eco- 
nomic, social, or other; of extra-curricular and extra-school 
experiences, social, occupational, or avocational; of judg- 
ments of characteristics of temperament and personality 
made by teachers and others who have had opportunity for 
contact with the pupil; and, where possible, of items per- 
taining to mental hygiene. There should be records of sub- 
ject and occupational preferences at different stages in the 
school career. 

The keeping of complete records of the sort here described 
— these to be accessible to persons having advisory or in- 
structional responsibilities for the pupils concerned — is 
sometimes opposed, usually on sentimental grounds. As 
complete a knowledge as possible of all significant strengths 
and deficiencies is essential to competent guidance. To with- 
hold such materials would be like keeping from a physician 
information essential to correct diagnosis. The only tenable 
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ground for not making them available must be that coun- — 
selors are not now as competent to use them as are physicians 
to use the type of information required by them. This objec- 
tion will disappear in the face of an accumulating knowledge 
and experience in the field of guidance. 

Placement and employment supervision. We should be open 
to the charge of being illogical and impractical if, after having 
instituted the means of guidance thus far listed, we should — 

-fail to provide for placement in occupations and for employ- 
ment supervision after placement. Without such provision 
much of our effort along other lines would come to naught. 
The former will require a thorough knowledge of occupational 
opportunities at hand for those leaving school, and this 
knowledge will be of great value in connection with the use of 
many other means of guidance already described. It is one of 
the later steps in guidance for the pupil concerned, and 
therefore should not be undertaken until it is clear that he 
will not, cannot, or should not continue his full-time educa- 
tion. The full task of guidance is not completed, however, 
until he is well launched in his occupational life. For many 
causes he is likely to shift about from one place or kind of em- 
ployment to another and may be in need of counsel while 
doing so. Some workers in guidance contend that this follow- 
up should continue until the pupil is twenty-one. 

A related means of guidance is part-time employment; that is, 
employment out of school hours, on Saturdays, or during sum- 
mer vacations. Experiential contact with an occupation is one 
of the best tests of permanent interest and success in it. 

Other means of guidance. Many other means of guidance 
could be discussed, but we shall take space for little more than 
the naming of several. It isa not uncommon practice for the 
high-school principal or some other person representing that 
institution to speak before the pupils in the last grade of the 
elementary school, explaining the organization of the pro- 
gram of studies and the functions of the several curricula and 
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~ courses with the aim of having the latter selected with more 
care than would otherwise be exercised. In some communities 
booklets have been printed describing the local opportunities 
for secondary education, these booklets being distributed to 


those about to leave the elementary school, to other young 


people of secondary-school age not in attendance, and to 
parents and other adults in a position to advise youth on 
the question of the continuance of training. In some junior 
and senior high schools, especially where no regular courses 
for the study of occupations are in progress, one type of ex- 
tra-curricular activity is the vocation club, the members of 
which study vocations and collect information on occupations 
locally represented. In still other high schools the whole 
range of extra-curricular activities is looked upon as being 
helpful to those participating in matters of occupational 
choice. Talks on occupations are made by their local repre- 
sentatives either before the entire school at assemblies or 
before groups especially interested. It has been the experi- 
ence that satisfactory speakers for such presentations are 
difficult to find. Excursions to local industries are made, both 
in connection with the course on occupations and other 
courses and as an extra-curricular activity. The codperation 
of other social agencies is also often sought. 


III. ORGANIZATION FOR GUIDANCE 


The prevalence of guidance activities. The facts are that wel 


have at hand for guidance concerning curriculum and occu- 
pation many feasible and partly feasible activities, and that 
the inquiring visitor to any considerable number of high 
schools will encounter an impressive array of outcroppings of 
practices more or less intimately related to the guidance 
program. Not often will many be found in a single school, 
but there can be no doubt of the increasing awareness of the 
need and the increasing prevalence of the practices. 
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Expansion and coérdination necessary. The genius of the 
modern secondary school requires that we expand and co- 
ordinate this guidance program. It will no longer suffice to 
depend on sporadic efforts and impulses. Both expansion and 
codrdination will follow organization for guidance. In the 
smallest communities having high schools this organization 
will be very simple, since here the obligations rest naturally 
on the high-school principal or superintendent, although the © 

_active codperation of all teachers will be essential. In all 
communities of larger size but with only a single secondary- 
school plant, guidance will center in that institution, the 
answer to the question of whether the principal or some other 
person will carry forward the work of guidance being largely 
dependent on the size of the enrollment. If, in high schools 
enrolling as many as three to four hundred pupils, the prin- 
cipal assumes the work of guidance, he will need someone 
else to relieve him of some at least of the important directive 
and supervisory activities that properly fall to him. It may 
be doubted whether he should retain these responsibilities 
directly in high schools enrolling as many as five hundred 
pupils or more. In high schools of this size there should be 
‘some other competent person or persons devoting a part of 
or all their time to the wide variety of activity that will 
classify as ‘“‘counseling’”’ and make up the guidance program. 
In high schools having deans of girls these officers, if properly 
equipped by experience and training, can serve as counselors 
of girls. In still larger cities, with more than one secondary- 
school plant, there will need to be some person who will serve, 
whatever his official title, as a director of guidance for the 
system, directing and coérdinating the work of advisers or 
counselors in the schools. In view of the investigative nature 
of the work, especially during its early stages of development, 
it is not inappropriate that guidance should be directed by the 
departments of research now increasingly common in public 
school systems, with a separate officer in charge if the size of 
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the task requires. At least there must be intimate codpera- 
tion between the bureaus of guidance and the bureaus of 
research. 

A pervasive guidance concept indispensable. 'The recommen- 
dation of this type of organization for guidance does not 
contemplate dispensing with all possible guidance services of 
the classroom teacher. Although the plan does not endeavor 
to constitute every teacher in the high school an adviser or 
counselor, as do some plans of guidance, giving preference in- 
stead to counselors having more equipment in the way of — 
appropriate experience and training, nevertheless it cannot 
operate efficiently without being dependent on the classroom 
teachers, whose knowledge of the pupil will be our best source 
of information, and who must know in their class work the re- 
lationship between subjects taught and occupations. On the 
contrary, although guidance activity and advice will focusina 
small number of counselors, every possible means must be 
used to make the guidance concept pervasive of the spirit of 
the entire staff. Guidance should not be, as it now too often 
is, conceived of as something to be attached to the school. 
It should, instead, be woven into the fabric of secondary edu- 
cation. The attitude of guidance should operate as subcon- 
sciously among all those responsible for direction and instruction 
in the secondary school of the future, as did the attitudes of 
selection and rejection of pupils in the high school near the close 
of the last century. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Discuss from the standpoint of adaptability to the needs of guid- 
ance the types of programs of studies described in Chapter XIV. 


2. Propose the types of content that should go into a course in 
vocational civics. 


3. For some high school with a broadly elective program of studies 
make a study similar to that by Powers concerning the elections 
of high-school subjects in relationship to intelligence quotients. 
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4. Should every high-school graduate be admitted to college?. 


5. Are any objections to be raised to talks on occupations before 
high-school pupils by those at work in these occupations? How 
may these objections be in part forestalled? 

6. Suggest some investigations the findings of which are funda- 
mental to the adequate functioning of guidance. 

7. Should all teachers in a high school be given responsibilities 
in vocational counseling or guidance? What should be the relation. 
of the classroom teacher to the organization and administration of 


' guidance? 


8. Suggest in some detail the organizations for guidance (1) in a 
high school of two hundred pupils and (2) in a high school of fifteen 
hundred pupils. 
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XVI 
ALLIED ACTIVITIES 


I. A PROMINENT FEATURE OF THE MODERN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Increasing importance of allied activities. No consideration 
of the present state of development of American secondary 
education, or of noteworthy trends within it, would be com- 
plete without some treatment of what are variously referred 
to as “student activities,” “extra-curricular activities,’’ 
“collateral activities,” ‘‘social activities,” etc. Illustrations 
of these activities and organizations are debating, publica-- 
tions, subject clubs, bands and orchestras, athletic teams, 
and student councils. There can be no doubt that they have 
been making increasing demands on the student, on the mem- 
bers of the high-school staff, and even on the community. 
That they are looming in importance in the minds of educa- 
tional workers is attested by increasing attention to them in 
educational periodicals and in educational conventions and 
teachers’ meetings, where problems of the secondary school 
come up for discussion. 

The change in policy toward these activities. It is often 
pointed out that the history of our attitudes toward these 
allied activities has shown three stages of development. The 
first was the stage of suppression, this policy being pursued 
on the ground that such activities represent illegitimate en- 
croachments on the time of students, time which should be 
exclusively devoted to their ‘‘studies.”” But being spontane- 
ous, and backed by social and other impulses of the adoles- 
cent, they were not thus easily to be done away with. Being 
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irrepressible, they continued to manifest themselves, but in 
forms so untoward as to call for a change in policy which 
aimed at preventing their operating destructively. This was 
the policy of toleration and control. More recently there has 
been emerging a policy which admits their constructive pos- 
sibilities, one which aims at supervision and control that will 
achieve their inherent values. 

This chapter a summary of recent opinion and practice. 
Present-day attitudes and policies touching allied activities 
are shown in the subsequent portions of this chapter, which 
are in effect an attempt to capitalize the opinions and experi- 
ences reported in a wide array of literature appearing, for the 
most part, in educational periodicals. These opinions and 
experiences are largely those of men and women in positions 
of administrative responsibility in junior, senior, and four- 
year high schools, but there is also a smaller representation of 
those not in actual control of affairs in secondary schools, 
although in almost all cases they maintain close contact with 
such schools. This digest of registered opinion and experience 
falls under the heads of (1) the values ascribed to allied 
activities, (2) obstacles to the achievement of these values, 
(8) the principles to be followed in organizing and adminis- 
tering the activities, (4) the types of activities found, and 
(5) descriptions of plans of organization and details of ad- 
ministration. In addition, the chapter will be concluded with 
brief separate treatments, which are likewise digests of opinion 
and practice, of (6) athletics, (7) publications, (8) student 
participation in control, and (9) the dean of girls. These con- 
cluding sections are to be thought of as illustrative, rather 
than as comprehensive, since there are many other important 
types of activity that would come in for treatment if space 
could be spared. Among the types of allied activities not 
dealt with directly are literary and debating societies, dra- 
matics, a host of subject clubs, musical organizations, and 
many kinds of civic-social groups. 
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IJ]. THE VALUES ASCRIBED TO ALLIED ACTIVITIES! 


The civic-social-moral values claimed. It is claimed that the 
values which will accrue to the student participant in these 
allied activities are wide in scope. For purposes of facilitating 
presentation and discussion they have been separated into 
two groups (see Figs. 70 and 71). In the first group have been 
placed those values rather unequivocally falling under a 
civic-social-moral aim broadly conceived. All but one of the 


‘thirty-eight authors represented (in forty writings) mention 


training in some civic-social-moral quality or relationship 
(item 1 in Fig. 70). Among the types of statement recurring 
most frequently under this broad heading are socialization 
(see value 2); training for social codperation (8); actual 
experience in group life (4); training for citizenship in a 
democracy (6); training for leadership (7); and an im- 
proved disciplinary situation and better school spirit (11). 
Because of great variation in modes of statement encoun- 
tered during the analysis of the literature it was found 
impossible to arrive at classifications of these values that 
would not overlap. There is ample evidence, nevertheless, 
that a great deal is expected of allied activities in preparation 
for group life. 

Other values claimed. But the values posited are much 
wider in scope than civic-social-moral. They range (to men- 
tion only part of the number) through training for recrea- 
tional and esthetic participation (12), health (13), vocational 
preparation (14), intellectual development (16), recognition 
of interests and ambitions of students (18), exploration of 
new fields of activity for guidance purposes (19), improved 
scholarship through motivation (20), constructive influence 
on methods and content of instruction (21), recognition of 
the nature of the adolescent student (22), and an improved 
relationship between school and community (24). 


1 This section and the three following are based on (9) chap. ii. 
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Relation to aims and functions of secondary education. 
Among the thoughts that first come to mind, as one considers 
the scope and nature of values claimed for allied activities, is 


Values in 0 10 sees 30 40 


1, Training in some civic- 37 
social-moral relationship 


2. Socialization 6s) 

3. Training for social codp- 19 
eration 

4, Actual experience in 17 
Sroup life 


5. Training for ethical living 11 
6. Training for citizenship 16 


in a democracy 


T. Training for leadership 2 


8. Worthwhile friendships 3 


9. Traininé for worthy home 
orient : 4 

10. Training in parliamentary 
usage 

11. Improved discipline and 
School spiel él 


Om dO, CONF OL ae 


Fic. 70. Number of writers recognizing each civic-social-moral value in 
allied activities. (Values recognized three or more times by thirty-eight 
writers in forty writings) 


the striking degree of their coincidence with any comprehen- 
sive formulation of the aims and functions of secondary 
education. This approximation to coincidence will be seen as 
_ soon as comparison is made with the formulation attempted 
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Values in 


IC. Training for recreational ~ 15 
and aesthetic participation 


13. Health 10 

14. Vocational training 4 

15. Training in business meth- 
ods 3 4 


16. Intellectual development T 


{T. Retention in school 4 

18. Recognition of interests and 10 
ambitions 

19. Exploration es 


20. Improved scholarship 8 


21. Constructive influence on ¢ 
instruction 

£2. Recognition of adolescent 4 

nature 

25. Training in fundamental 
processes 

04. Relation of school and 4 
community 


25. Discharge of superabun- ps 
dant energies 


Fic. 71. Number of writers recognizing each value in allied activities. 
(Values other than civic-social-moral mentioned three or more times by 
thirty-eight writers in forty writings) 


in Chapter IV. The wide variety of claims classified as civic- 
social-moral are easily identified with the civic-social-moral 
aim as there proposed. Other values are readily identified 
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with the aims of recreational and zsthetic participation, 
physical efficiency, and occupational efficiency. The func- 
tions likewise are represented; namely, achieving a demo- 
cratic secondary school by ‘retention in school,’’ recognition 
of individual differences by ‘‘recognition of interests and 
ambitions,” and exploration and guidance by ‘‘exploration.”’ 
The two remaining functions, recognition of adolescent nature 
and training in the fundamental processes, have what are 
essentially identical counterparts in the analysis of claims. 

This approach to coincidence should not be surprising. It 
’ is nothing less than logical and natural. Not only should the 
more formal agency of the school, the curriculum, be molded 
toward achieving these goals; this should be just as insist- 
ently required of the less formal agencies as represented in 
the allied activities. All the agencies should be aimed at 
common ends. This acknowledgment does not hold the allied 
activities to an obligation of contributing to the achievement 
of each of the aims and functions of secondary education in 
the same proportions as does the curriculum: there will be 
variation in this respect, just as there must be differing con- 
tributions by different formal subjects to the achievement of 
the several aims and functions. The acknowledgment is, 
however, an admission of the legitimacy of the allied activi- 
ties that calls for administering them in such a way that the 
justifiable values claimed may be achieved. 


III. OBSTACLES TO ACHIEVING THE VALUES CLAIMED 


Some who are in close touch with the actual operations of 
student activities, as are most of the writers represented in a 
composite way in the materials here reported, will hold the 
opinion that these writers are somewhat oversanguine in the 
matter of the values claimed. They will want to point to 
certain hindrances or obstacles to achieving these values, at 
least with some of the practices being followed in secondary 
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schools in administering and supervising the allied activities. 
They will call attention to instances in which these activities, 
instead of being of constructive value, may turn out to be 
derogatory to the achievement of aims and functions of the 
school. The reported analysis, however, disclosed frequent 
awareness of these obstacles. The most frequently recurring 
of them may be grouped as follows, the numbers in paren- 
theses indicating the frequency of mention in the literature 


examined : 

. Extent of participation (22) 

. Anti-social practices (16) 

. Supervision (14) 

. Economic considerations (11) 

. Outside interference (5) 

. Duplicating activities (4) 

. Central control (3) 

. Conflicting schedules (2) 

. Lack of satisfactory facilities (2) 


6, 
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Illustrative of the specific obstacles which have been classi- 
fied in these groups are, for group 1, excessive participation 
(resulting in interference with scholarship) by some students 
or under-participation by others; group 2, secret societies 
and cliques have sometimes developed ; group 8, teachers are 
unwilling to sponsor the activities, are unconvinced of their 
value, or in supervising attempt to dominate just as they are 
accustomed to do in course work; group 4, the activities 
are too costly, or there is waste of funds and inadequate ac- 
counting ; group 5, outside interests, such as those of specta- 
tors or alumni, sometimes demand anti-educational lines of 
emphasis; group 7, there is lack of centralized policy and 
control. The significance of the remaining groups is apparent 
without illustration. 

There is no gainsaying that this is a formidable array of 
hindrances, one that demands no mean order of constructive 
ability and effort to overcome. 
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IV. THE PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, 
AND SUPERVISION 


Nature and source of the principles. In view of the wide 
scope of values ascribed to allied activities and of the ob- 
stacles to their achievement as just summarized, it is only 
natural that friends of these activities should endeavor to 
point out the road by which the latter might be avoided and 
the former attained. The writers represented have sometimes 
done this by proposing “‘rules”’ to be followed, sometimes by 
admonitions concerning practices to be avoided or encour- 
aged, and sometimes in other ways. It was not difficult to 
extract from these rules and admonitions what are here 
designated as principles of organizing, administering, and 
supervising the activities. If not explicit in the selected writ- 
ings, they are clearly implicit in what is there reeommended. 
These principles — certainly those that recur most fre- 
quently, as shown in Fig. 72 — merit serious consideration 
by those who have to do with allied activities in secondary 
schools, especially since they may be assumed to have some- 
thing of experiential support. The principles have been 
grouped under four main classifications, as relating (1) to 
centralization of organization and administration, (2) to 
supervision, (8) to the scope of activities and extent of 
participation, and (4) to other administrative problems. 

1. Principles relating to centralization of organization and 
administration. Four principles placed in the first group were 
mentioned by at least three of the writers. It is recom- 
mended (1) that all activities be definitely under school direc- 
tion and control, rather than proceed under a laissez-faire 
policy, and (2) that in accordance with this first principle there 
must be some plan of centralization and unification. Essen- 
tially corollarial to these principles are the recommendations 
(8) that there be authoritative sanction by the principal or 
other central agency for all new organizations and activities 
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Principles Number tates 
1. Centralization of Organization ¢ Administration QO 5 10 i 20 
1. Under school direction and control 16 


2. Some plan of centralization and unification © 
3. Authoritative sanction for new organizations 8 


4. Veto power of principal on all actions 5 
Supervision 
5, Supervision for all activities 


6. Guidance and codperative leadership 
rather than complete direction 


‘T. Appreciation.of value by teachers 
8. Responsibilities for all teachers 


9. Expert knowledge of all sponsors 

10. Selection and promotion of teachers in part 
on basis of extra-curricular efficiency 

11. Adjustment of teaching schedules for heavy 
extra-curricular loads 


III. Scope and Participation 
12. "aga ky of organization to school and 
Students 


I 


13, Gradual rather than sudden development 
14. Source in curricular life of school 

15, Higher aim than sociability only 

16. Wide variety of activities 

17. Leeway for individual student choice 
18 Participation by all students 


19. Membership equally open to all 


20. Limitation of number to which any stu- 
dent may belong 
IV. Other Administrative Problems 


21. Definite scheduling of all organizations 
22. Part of regular program 

23. Few if any evening meetings 

4. High school the meeting place 

25, Students the only members 

26, Expenses moderate 

@L Codperation of homes 


_ Fic. 72. Number of sources recognizing each principle to be observed in 
organizing, administering, and supervising allied activities. (Principles 
recognized three or more times in the sources) 
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instituted and (4) that the principal be given veto powers 
over all actions of organizations. It is sometimes pointed out 
that the conduct and spirit of the organization can be such as 
seldom to require resort to the prerogative of veto. 

2. Principles relating to supervision of allied activities. A 
large number of writers urge (5) that supervision be provided 
for all activities and (6) that this supervision should be in 
the nature of guidance and codperative leadership rather 
than the complete direction and domination by the teacher 
characteristic of usual instructional procedures. The relation 
of the observance of this principle (which is proposed with 
notable frequency) to the achievement of several important 
values, such as training for leadership, for citizenship in a 
democracy, etc., should be apparent without explanation. It 
is pointed out (7) that efforts should be made to secure an 
appreciation of the value of these activities by all members of 
the teaching staff. Some go even farther and urge (8) that all 
teachers should have responsibilities in the way of extra- 
curricular sponsorship. (9) Special acquaintance on the part 
of the sponsor with the field represented is insisted on by 
certain writers, some of them mentioning the desirability of 
having members of the staff sponsor activities in fields re- 
lated to the subjects they teach. The word “expert’’ is 
not often used and would perhaps represent too high a re- 
quirement to be universally applied, although some special 
knowledge is essential. Consequences of the two principles 
last mentioned are the recommendations (10) that selection 
and promotion of teachers be in part on the basis of efficiency. 
in directing allied activities and (11) that there be adjust- 
ment of teaching schedules for teachers carrying heavy 
extra-curricular burdens. 

3. Principles relating to the scope of the activities and the 
extent of participation. The recommendations in this group 
are larger in number and are assuredly no less important than 
for any other group. The first emphasizes (12) the desirabil- 
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ity of adapting the organization and activities to the particu- 
lar school and to the students enrolled. This is clearly an 
admonition against taking over in some school, without 
considering its adaptation to local needs, the plan operative 
in another school or some proposed ‘“‘standard”’ organization 
or activity. Closely related to this principle is the one that 
urges for any local situation (18) gradual rather than sudden 
development. It is recommended further (14) that the activi- 
ties should as far as possible take rise in the curricular life of 
the school and be developed in association with it. As far as 
possible, likewise, (15) activities having no higher purpose 
than mere sociability should be discouraged, especially as 
sociability will be an inevitable accompaniment of all efficient 
organizations and activities having other aims either an- 
nounced or implicit. A large proportion of the writers would 
insist on (16) a wide variety of activities, as well as on 
(17) leeway for choice of activities by the individual student. 
The scope and plan of operation should be such as (18) to 
encourage participation by all students, (19) with member- 
ship in all organizations equally open to all. Probably few 
of the writers represented, if any, would carry the last re- 
quirement so far as to preclude some separate organizations 
for boys or girls or honorary societies, admission to which 
would be conditioned on levels of scholarship unattainable to 
students of mediocre native ability; nevertheless they are 
concerned to the extent of insisting on democracy of mem- 
bership and participation. Some of the writers proposing 
this principle point out that it is violated where high-school 
fraternities and sororities and other secret organizations are 
permitted to exist. (20) To prevent over-participation, cer- 
tain of the writers recommend placing an upper limit on the 
number of organizations to which any student may belong. 

4, Other principles of extra-curricular administration. A 
number of writers urge (21) that meetings of all organizations 
be definitely scheduled. This will help to avoid conflicts 
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and will also aid in putting the activities on a construc- 
tive working basis. A larger number would (22) make the 
activities a part of the regular program. Usually this refers 
to a period at the end of the school day, but some would go 
farther and give them a place in the heart of the school day. 
This practice is more often proposed for the junior than for 
the senior high school. Partly to prevent outside interference 
and partly for other reasons, (23) evening sessions are to be 
prohibited or kept to as small a number as possible, (24) the 
school building should be the place of meeting, and (25) the 
only active members (except in some instances members of 
the faculty) should be those regularly enrolled as students. 
Primarily to encourage universal participation but also to 
prevent a waste of funds, (26) expenses of allied activities 
should be kept low. Finally, (27) the codperation of the 
homes is to be sought. 

Curricular versus extra-curricular. Several of the prineinieg 
stated bear with greater intimacy than others on a legitima- 
tion of allied activities, to such an extent, in fact, that the 
attitude taken toward these activities resembles somewhat 
that taken toward subjects or courses in the curriculum. 
Among these principles are those urging special knowledge in 
the field on the part of the sponsor, selection and promotion 
of teachers to some extent on the basis of efficiency in super- 
vising these activities, adjustment of the teaching load in 
instances where the burden of supervision of the activities is 
heavy, having the source of the activities in the curriculum, 
definitely scheduling them as a part of the regular program, 
making the high school the usual meeting place, and admitting 
only students to membership. Closely associated with such le- 
gitimation is the wide array of values already seen to have been 
claimed, an array wide enough to approach identity with the 
entire gamut of aims and functions of the secondary school. 

The tendency toward legitimation in the minds of the 
authors represented raises the whole question of whether the 
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activities should not become a part of the course work, instead 
of being set apart for separate administration and super- 
vision. There are those who would prefer to see the activities 
incorporated in the curriculum, and there is something to be 
said in behalf of such a procedure. There is, on the one hand, 
the danger that in administering a separate program of extra- 
curricular activities we shall be unintentionally removing 
from the courses of the school all or most of those activities 
in which students tend to engage spontaneously, leaving for 
course work only the more formal and less stimulating types 
of activity, to secure the performance of which some measure 
of coercion must be used. On the other hand, it may be 
questioned whether there is not need for some leeway for 
student activity which should not or cannot be curricularized. 
Certainly, with present traditions among our teachers as to 
method and content, and in our communities as to what 
should go forward as course work, it will be long before com- 
plete curricularization can be accomplished. In the mean- 
time, if not permanently, we shall need to proceed with as 
close an alliance as possible between curricular and extra- 
curricular, keeping in mind the aims attainable and the 
principles to be followed. With this in mind it seems more 
appropriate to designate these activities as “‘allied”’ or ‘‘col- 
lateral” than as ‘‘extra-curricular.”’ 


V. TYPES OF ALLIED ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Classes and types of activities and organizations. Allied 
activities and organizations are known to include many 
classes and types; so many, in fact, as at many points to 
baffle efforts at classification. Something of the sorts of in- 


terest represented may be seen in the following distribution 


of classes of activities named in the forty references analyzed. 

Other investigators might easily have arrived at a somewhat 

different grouping, but the following classification is at least - 
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suggestive. The numbers in parentheses represent the num- 
ber of times each class and the interest included under it 
were found. 


Literary (41) Scientific (55) 
Forensic and declamatory Musical (79) : 

(45) Arts and crafts (50) 
Journalistic (45) Industrial (26) 
Dramatic (32) Home economics (87) 
Foreign language (88) Commercial (16) 
Historica! (9) Physical and athletic (163) 
Geographical (14) Civic-social-moral (174) 
Mathematical (14) Miscellaneous (10) 


The total number of activities encountered in the forty refer- 
ences was eight hundred and forty-eight, making an average 
of more than twenty per reference. This is a large average, 
especially if one bears in mind that few of the writers set out 
to provide anything like a complete list. 

This method of classification cannot disclose the types of 
organization represented in secondary schools. These also 
range widely from small informal groups scarcely organ- 
ized through committees, teams, staffs, clubs, and societies 
to larger organizations such as athletic associations, student 
councils, and student-body organizations. 

The interests and organizations illustrated. The larger group- 
ings just reported do not sufficiently show the extremely 
wide variety of interest represented. In the total of eight 
hundred and forty-eight activities encountered during the 
canvass, there were two hundred and thirty-one more or less 
different sorts. While space cannot be spared to reproduce 
the entire list, some illustration of those most frequently re- 
curring is desirable. Under literary, forensic and declamatory, 
journalistic, and dramatic there are such interests or organi- 
zations as literary societies, reading clubs, debating socie- 
ties, public-speaking clubs, press associations, annual staffs, 
dramatic clubs, and scenario clubs; under foreign language, 
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French, Spanish, or Latin clubs; under historical, history or 
eurrent-history clubs; under geographical, geography clubs 
and travel clubs; under scientific, science clubs, wild-flower 
clubs, chemistry clubs, radio clubs, engineering clubs ; under 


‘musical, choral clubs, glee clubs, orchestras, bands, musical- 


composition clubs; under arts and crafts, sketch clubs, poster 
clubs, camera clubs; under industrial, agricultural clubs, 
gardening clubs; under home economics, millinery clubs, 
needle-craft clubs; under physical and athletic, athletic asso- 
ciations, athletic honor societies, football teams, basket-ball 


teams, hockey teams, tennis associations, hiking clubs; un- 


der civic-social-moral, civic clubs, parliamentary-law clubs, 
social-service clubs, class organizations, assemblies, general 
organizations, student councils, HiY’s, boys’ welfare clubs, 
girls’ welfare clubs, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls. These 
sometimes appear in schools under the names as reported, or 
they may bear titles more interesting to junior or senior high- 
school students, such as ‘‘ Papyrus,” *‘Book-Lovers’ Club,” 
“Forum,” ‘‘ Kodak,” ‘Live Wires,” ‘‘ Triangle Club,” “XYZ 
Club,” ‘‘Sphinx Club,” ‘“‘ Know Your City Club,”’ ete. 


VI. PRACTICES IN ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The organization for administering allied activities. In at- 
tempts to develop allied activities and place them on an 
educative basis it is early found necessary to effect some sort 
of organization for the purpose. Since attaining the full scope 
of educative value inherent is in considerable part dependent 
on the play of student initiative, it is essential that the organi- 
zation make ample provision for student representation. On 
the other hand, since the students are not yet adults, and 
since the school concerned 7s an educational institution, it is 
essential that the faculty responsible for making it such be 
a vital element in the organization. Staff representation is 
essential, even though one principle of supervising the activi- 
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ties is ‘“‘guidance and codperative leadership rather than 
complete direction and domination by the teacher.” It may 
even be regarded as essential just because of the importance of 
the principle. 

The more important elements of the organization on the 
side of the students (if we may judge from relative frequency 
of mention in the literature on the subject) are (1) student 
leaders in each of the activities; (2) a student council, senate, 
or cabinet; (3) a general organization of the student body, 
including automatically all students; and (4) a president of 
this student body who also in many organizations serves as 
president of the council. In schools of large enrollments with 
vigorous development of the activities, there may also be 
(5) boards for each large group of activities; these will be 
made up chiefly of certain officers in the specific activities 
and, in point of the place in the organization, will stand be- 
tween the activity as organized and the student council or 
senate. On the side of the faculty there are (1) the “‘spon- 
sors,”’ or “‘advisers,’”’ for each activity or group of activities 
and (2) a “supervisor,” or “‘director,”’ of all allied activities 
who, in the small high school, would usually be the prin- 
cipal. For larger schools there is also sometimes proposed 
or provided (8) an ‘advisory council” to the principal, 
made up of members of the faculty, this group finding place 
between the head of the school and the sponsors of specific 
activities. 

As to methods of selection and appointment of the officers, 
trends of expressed opinion seem to favor student selection of 
student leaders and officers, and appointment of faculty 
officers by the principal. Important deviations from these 
trends are chiefly of two sorts. One of these concerns the 
setting up of qualifications for membership in the student 
council in the way of scholarship or along lines requiring 
faculty approval. The other is the selection, by the student 
group concerned in an activity, of the faculty sponsors for 
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that activity. The latter practice can hardly be continued 
after a vigorous development of activities, as it tends to 
accentuate unequal distribution among teachers of respon- 
sibilities in sponsorship rather than to remove them. It is 
likely also to violate the important principle of requiring all 
sponsors to have special knowledge in the special field, since 
students, in making selections, may be moved more by the 
popularity of the teachers than by their expertness in the 


allied activities concerned. 


The organization, its purposes, the selection of officers, 
their qualifications and functions, and the like are usually ex- 
pressed in a constitution, enacted and amendable by the 
student body. 

Illustrative organizations. A plan of organization which in 
spirit and in certain larger features, although not in all de- 
tails, carries out this trend of opinion, and which is adaptable 
for use in high schools of good size, is illustrated in Fig. 73. 
It was proposed and put into operation by Wilds. A portion 
of his verbal description of the plan may be quoted :! 


Our plan is modeled somewhat after the city-manager plan. 
The principal and students together form the policy-determining 
body, but an expert supervisor performs all the executive func- 
tions, assisted by a small representative senate, the work being 
carried on under his direction through a number of closely corre- 
lated boards. The extent to which the work is unified and sys- 
tematized may be seen by a glance at the chart, which has been 
prepared to illustrate the scheme. 

The general organization of the student body, of which every 
student is automatically a member, is known as the Students’ 
Association. Each year this body elects a president, and this office 
is considered the highest honor that can come to a member of the 
student body. The president of the Students’ Association acts 
also as chairman of the School Senate. 

The School Senate is the unifying body of the entire scheme. In 
this organization are centered the extra-curricular activities of the 


1 Blmer Harrison Wilds (29). 
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Fic. 73, A plan for the administration of extra-curricular activities 
(After Wilds) 
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school. It is composed of eight members: the six student chair- 
men of the six boards; the president of the Students’ Association, 
who acts as chairman; and the Supervisor of Extra-Curricular 
Activities, who acts as secretary-treasurer of the Senate. 
_ The supervisor is the keynote of the whole scheme. He must 
be, beyond everything else, a leader of leaders, with tact, sym- 
pathy, and attractive personality. . .. He must be alive to his 
opportunity of training the students for physical, social, moral, 
and civic efficiency.... 

There are six boards with four activities under each board.... 

Each board is made up of seven members: the student managers 
of the four activities under the direction of the board; the student 
chairman, appointed by the president of the Students’ Associa- 
tion; a teacher appointed by the supervisor, who acts as his 
financial agent; and the coach or director from the faculty, who 
acts as secretary and arranges all schedules subject to the approval 
of the supervisor, who is a member ex officio of all boards. 


It is apparent that such an organization as planned by 
Wilds would be top-heavy for small high schools, that some 
part of the administrative machinery should be dispensed 
with in such situations. Where the number of allied activities 
and organizations is not large, the boards intervening be- 
tween the activities and the senate can be omitted ; the school 
senate could then be composed of the student leaders (that 
is, captains, presidents, and the like) of the several activities, 
with the supervisor (in small schools, usually the principal) 
and the president of the students’ organization. The skeleton 
of a plan somewhat different and suitable for small schools is 
suggested in Fig. 74. Each activity or organization (ac- 
tivities 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc.) has its sponsor appointed by the 
supervisor (or principal), and its student leader elected by 
the participants or members. These sponsors and student 
leaders for all the activities, with the supervisor (or principal) 
and the president of the students’ organization, make up the 
school council. This council, being on the one hand represen- 
tative of the students in the activities and on the other of the 
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general student body and faculty, is so constituted as to 
afford centralization and codrdination of the activities and to 
accomplish this in a codperative way. A practicable modifi- 
cation of this plan would be to have both (1) a student coun- 
cil composed of student representatives of activities and the 


STUDENTS’ PRINCIPAL AND 
ORGANIZATION TEACHING STAFF 


President of Students’ Supervisor 
Organization and and 


Student Representatives | Sponsors of 
of Activities Activities 


Fic. 74. Skeleton of plan of organization of allied activities for small 
high schools 


president of the students’ organization as shown, the super- 
visor (or principal) being ex officio a member, and (2) a 
committee of sponsors advisory to the supervisor (or prin- 
cipal) and faculty. These groups could meet separately, or 
together as a united school council, depending on the nature 
of the business to be considered. 

The organizations presented are no more than illustrative. 
The need of recognizing the principle of adapting the organi- 
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zation to the particular school and the students enrolled has 
already been mentioned earlier in the chapter. There are few 
schools in which some beginnings of organizations have not 
already appeared, and it is usually best in some way to in- 
corporate these beginnings in any more comprehensive plan. 
The same general purposes can be accomplished by a variety 
of plans of organizations. Among essential considerations to 
be kept in mind while effecting an organization is the repre- 
sentation of all interests, and the need of facilitating student- 
faculty codperation. In studying any plan of organization it 
will be found helpful to put it to the test of charting, as has 
been done for the illustrative plans, — a type of test often 
used for plans of governmental organizations for municipal- 
ities, school systems, and states. Finally, it is desirable to 
state the point of view which has been implicit in the fore- 
going, that some well-thought-out plan of organization will 
be of great help in achieving the values ascribed to allied 
activities. In addition, such organization provides the vehicle 
for pupil participation in school government, as treated in a 
later section of the chapter. 

Practices in recognition and limitation of participation. 
There has been some discussion of and experimentation with 
granting credit for participation in allied activities. Judging 
from the literature examined, neither the opinion nor the 
practice favoring this policy seems to be gaining ground at 
all rapidly. Its mention is both infrequent and unemphatic. 
A consideration offered in its behalf is to the effect that such a 
practice will hasten the legitimation of the extra-curricular. 
Among considerations opposed is the desire to keep these 
activities as spontaneous as possible, since there should be 
some things in which students engage solely because they 
seem worth doing and without the artificial stimulus of school 
credit. It is also more difficult to measure performance in 
the uncurricularized than in curricularized activities, because 
they have been less subjected to standardization. 
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Practices that seem to be gaining ground are those that 
aim at regulation of participation by some ‘‘major-minor” 
or “point” system. In the major-minor system all activities 
are classed as majors or minors according to the magnitude 
of responsibilities involved, and the extent of participation is 
regulated by allowing during any semester or school year 
participation in a maximum of, say, two majors, or the 
equivalent in majors and minors. The point system assigns 
a number of points to each activity ; one writer illustrates by 
presenting the following list :! 


ACTIVITIES POINTS 
Student, president’) .4c0% 6 cela ne, Oho. cle aalulte ce ee ermTe 5 
Student treasurer’)... Sie eS SE ee Oe eee 5 
Student:secretary) ©.c/Malioae Pee. ee eee oe ee 5 
Senior: presidents |). oti ns il seme) cp TORS vom ee Gc ace a Ce 5 
Athletic: managers eon ccare oe co ulna ae, Fen ee 4 
Athleticrcaptains ssa Soe gis hate) cere e ceo An eee ae nea 2-3 
Councilmembers: Pe oe OR Sey ee nome 3 
ipoard secretaries and ‘treasurersiec i. seu iad eee ee ee eee 3 
Class secretaries and treasurers ..: ........e.4c-e 3 
Junior, sophomore, and freshman presidents ........ Say Ps 
Junior, sophomore, and freshman vice presidents ....... 4-1 
Athietie-teamimembers® sen i. ON Re ee 2-3 
Officersiofsminoriorganizations |< Ace ssicicn caeeunen ceecane ene 1-2 


Members of minor organizations .........2.2.2... geil 
Chairman of standing committees ......2.2.2.2.2.2.. 1-14 
Chairman of committees $-1 
Members of committees 
Parts.iniplays | cin. dace es eae GS el ee eee ope heer 


Ce CC eee Ca ict LSS ase iy ipa oy At 


This writer says that, according to this plan, ‘‘Each stu- 
dent is expected always to carry one point, and no student 
is allowed more than nine points at any one time.”’ 


The reason for such a plan is twofold: to limit the number and 
extent of one student’s activities and to develop the unsocial 
student. Those who are familiar with high-school student life 
know that one of the most perplexing problems involved is this 


1 Hazel M. Harwood (12), pp. 279-281. 
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double one. First, how to prevent, especially in the small high 
school, the president of the Senior Class from being football 
captain, editor-in-chief of the annual, hero in the class play; in 
short, from being everything? Second, how to pa mh the shy 
pupil, who depreciates his or her own ability. . 
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One leaves discussions of point systems, either in the lit- 
erature on the subject or among schools in which they are 
operative, with the impression that although they discourage 
over-participation and stimulate to some participation many 
who would not otherwise engage in allied activities, they are 
less successful in the latter respect than in the former. This 
is true, more than for any other reason, because it is difficult 
if not impossible in most school situations to compel minimal 
participation. Even if it is possible to do so, it is undesirable, 
in view of the intimate relationship between spontaneity of 
participation and the values achievable. For many localities 
some measure of curricularization of allied activities seems at 
present the only sure road to universal participation. 

Another means at hand of stimulating participation is the 
privilege of wearing the school insignia, or ‘‘letter.”” Usually 
this privilege is restricted to those who participate in inter- 
scholastic athletic contests, but there is some tendency to 
widen the range of types of achievement for which it is 
granted. 

Additional administrative practices. Other practices in 
administering allied activities, mention of which can be made 
in the scope of this chapter, are the system of records of 
membership and attendance, the place of the activities in the 
daily schedule, and the control of finances. 

1. The first of these practices calls for two records: a cur- 
rent record not only of membership, but also of attendance at © 
the sessions of the activity or organization. It is suggested 
that this may be kept by student officers. The other is the 
record of membership, kept in the same permanent cumula- 
tive files of the school as the records of course work. The 
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permanent record should contain, besides the fact of mem- 
bership and participation and the points earned in any point 
system that may be in operation, the sponsor’s more or less 
definite estimate of the quality of participation. 

2. Those who mention the times of meeting are prone to 
urge that all activities be regularly scheduled, some indicat- 
ing a preference for the end of the school day after class 
sessions have been concluded, others a preference for some 
part of the regular school day. The latter practice is recom- 
mended more often for junior high schools than for senior 
high schools. 

3. A large number of writers in the field insist that there be 
rigid business procedure in accounting for funds involved in 
the conduct of allied activities. They point to the large sums 
represented in schools having a vigorous development of such 
activities, and the frequent waste and other maladministra- 
tion where the business procedure is not carefully conducted 
and safeguarded. There is a rapidly increasing number of 
schools having but a single fund in charge of one treasurer, 
with no disbursements from it without adequate authoriza- 
tion. This fund is often budgeted as is increasingly done in 
adult affairs, governmental and otherwise. The business pro- 
cedure is also often supervised by the commercial department 
of the school. It is advocated that, in addition to serving asa 
check on immoderate expenditures and other wastes, these 
features of financial administration are of value in building 
up appropriate business attitudes and habits in the students. 


VII. ATHLETICS 


Values ascribed to athletics. The brief treatment of athletic 
activities will be restricted to a summary statement of (1) the 
values they are said to have when properly developed and 
administered, (2) the obstacles to achieving the values in- 
herent, and (8) the principles that should be observed in 
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administering them. The values claimed, as might be an- 
ticipated from the treatment of physical education in Chap- 
ter XIII, are for the most part classifiable under two main 
heads: the physical and the social. The specific items 
moré frequently mentioned under physical values are health, 
muscular exercise, physical and psycho-motor development, 
and habits and interests in physical recreation. It is inter- 
esting to note that social values are more frequently claimed 
and are much wider in range. They include, among others, 
training in leadership and initiative, training in codperation, 
training for citizenship, and improvement of the discipline 
and spirit of the school. There are a number of references 
to “social” and ‘moral’ qualities in a general or compre- 
hensive sense; but one just as frequently encounters more 
nearly specific personal and moral qualities, such as courage, 
loyalty, obedience, decision, alertness, courtesy, self-control, 
self-subordination, and good sportsmanship. Both the gen- 
eral values and the specific social values are coincident to a 
surprising degree with the social values claimed for all allied 
activities as reported earlier in the chapter. In addition to 
the physical and social values others are occasionally men- 
tioned ; but if predominance of mention by those conversant 
with athletics is a criterion, the scope of purpose is mainly in 
these fields. 

The obstacles and other unfavorable features. Judging from 
emphasis in their writings, the friends of athletics in the high 
school are fully aware that these activities are not accomplish- 
ing all the values ascribed to the extent that they should. 
They refer repeatedly to certain unsatisfactory conditions 
that not only prevent achievement of the values but are even 
destructive in their influence. Among those often mentioned 
are ‘‘outside”’ influences; that is, those of spectator, business 
man, or alumnus. Closely associated are the exaggeration 
of the importance of winning, near-professionalization, un- 
balanced development of participants, too much publicity for 
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‘tstar”’ players, physical injury to members of teams, dis- 
honesty in matters of classification and participation, finan- 
cial overemphasis, and detrimental influence on scholarship, 
not to mention the discouragement of the less robust from 
participation- A striking characteristic that all these objec- 
tionable influences and practices have in common is their 
intimate association with interscholastic athletics. This is in 
effect a double confession. The first is that interscholastic 
athletics are too often the only kind we have; the second is 
that the evils can in large part be offset by developing a 
vigorous program of intra-school athletics. 

Principles of athletic organization and administration. Al- 
though principles have not been formulated as such by any of 
the writers, they are clearly implicit from the statement of 
conditions which should obtain. From what has already been 
indicated it was to be expected that these writers would urge 
the application of vision to organizing and administering 
athletics — vision that sees in athletics great possibilities for 
the training of youth through the supervision of their physical 
play life; that calls for a program of athletic participation 
for all, including girls as well as boys, and not merely for 
a few who are on interscholastic teams; that involves the 
continuation of interscholastic contests, but on a high level 
and with strict observance of the spirit as well as the letter 
of rules of eligibility ; and that insists upon complete medical 
and physical examination before participation. To achieve 
the broad scope of physical and social function claimed, 
it is essential that we have as coaches only men who are 
adequately prepared to be instructors —who are experts 
in physical education rather than mere trainers of winning 
teams — and who, in addition, will exercise the best moral 
and social influence on participants. 

Other requirements of an adequate program of athletics 
often mentioned are gymnasiums and large sites with ample 
space for playgrounds. In addition, athletics should be organ- 
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ized with physical education as a regular instructional depart- 
ment of the school, and all members of the staff who have 
responsibilities for coaching should have allowance of time 
for the work. To assist in realizing all possible extra- 
curricular values, students should be given a voice in control 
through athletic councils and athletic associations. 


VIII. PUBLICATIONS 


Values of student publications. Besides the ‘handbook’ 
(a booklet often issued by high-school students to enable in- 
coming students to adapt themselves more readily to a new 
school situation) there are three chief types of student publi- 
cations in high schools, although an occasional additional 
type is to be found. These three are the annual, the school 
paper, and the magazine. Their commonness is in the order 
named; more schools publish annuals than papers, and more 
publish papers than magazines. 

It requires only brief contact with the literature on student 
publications to discover that of these three types the most 
highly prized by the writers is the school paper. The follow- 
ing quotations from an article by Reavis are illustrative of 
discriminating statements concerning the value of such a 
publication :! 

_ Any publication that serves as a medium of communication for 
the school community, if prepared by the student body as a real rec- 
ord of interesting school happenings, and if properly edited, should 
have an important place among the activities of a modern high 
school. It should stimulate purposeful writing of the sort that has 
been greatly neglected by English teachers of the culturist type. .. . 

Teachers who are willing to encourage writing of this kind will 
find the school paper a great incentive to production. It makes 
available for themes and paragraphs the whole range of interests 
and activities of school life. The knowledge that approving friends 
may see and read in print the results of one’s efforts encourages 


1W. C. Reavis (42). The italics are the present writer’s. 
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greater care in writing and the selection of topics that are of 
current interest to the school... . 

While the stimulus to vital English work may be regarded 
as the most important result of publication in a modern second- 
ary school, the impetus given to school spirit, pride, and loyalty 
is a close second. Through the columns of the paper, ideals 
and sentiment may be developed that will raise the general tone 
of the school. 

Another value of the school paper not to be overlooked is the 
increase in the efficiency of the school through the opportunity pro- 
vided for regular communication between faculty, student body, and 
parents. Important announcements, information regarding school 
policies, significant changes of any kind, and school or depart- 
mental progress can be placed before the school community in 
such form that proper assimilation of such matters can be made by 
every person concerned. As a result, school opinion can be more 
quickly and easily crystallized and school solidarity promoted 
through the influence of the school press. 


A composite of the values ascribed to the school paper by 
high-school principals is shown in the following list (gathered 
by Nixon) of its “‘purposes,’” as seen by one hundred and 
twenty-nine principals of high schools. The list! of purposes 
reproduced here includes only those mentioned by 10 per 
cent or more of the principals; they are placed in the order 
of frequency of mention (as indicated by the percentages 
in parentheses) : 


Present school news (61.2). 

Spread school spirit (45.7). 

Advertise school (21.7). 

Foster better English and writing (20.2). 

Unify school (17.8). 

Develop initiative and responsibility (17.8). 

Provide project in journalism (16.3). 

Afford outlet for literary, business, and artistic talents (12.4). 
Portray school life (11.6). 


1 Adapted from Table I in O. F. Nixon’s ‘tHigh-School Publications,” p. 8. 
Master’s thesis on file in The University of Chicago Library. 
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Although this list has much in common with the values 
pointed out in the quotation above, it may be seen to be some- 
what wider in scope. Here are values which, if achievable, 
will go far toward warranting the expenditure of vigorous 
and long-continued effort in developing and maintaining a 
school paper. 

The principles of organization for a school paper. From their 
experiences a number of writers have formulated recommen- 
dations on practices desirable to follow in conducting the 
affairs of a school paper. Among the best and, at the same 
time, briefest of these are those made by Reavis in connection 
with the statement of values already quoted.! 


In the first place, some adult member of the school, capable and 
willing to assume the responsibility of directing the project, must 
be secured for adviser. The success of the paper depends upon 
this individual. If he allows material from the student body to go 
into print uncensored, the value of the paper to the English work 
of the school may be entirely lost, and the morale of the school 
may be seriously impaired. He must direct the efforts of the en- 
thusiastic contributors and hold them responsible for worthy 
standards of attainment. To maintain high standards of work- 
manship without suppressing the originality and the spontaneity 
of the youthful contributors is a task that requires considerable 
tact and rare skill in constructive criticism. ... 

In the second place, competent students must be secured for the 
positions of responsibility on the staff. Without the codperation 
of well-qualified individuals acting as managing editor and busi- 
ness manager, the task of the faculty adviser would be too 
burdensome. Around these officers may be gathered a number of 
assistants of less marked ability who are capable of rendering 
valuable assistance to the leaders. The more responsible positions 
should never be filled by students who have no other qualification 
than social popularity or prestige. ... 

In the third place, the success of the undertaking will depend 
upon the ability of the student body and the school faculty to 
maintain the degree of sustained effort required to carry on the 


1 Reavis (42). 
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project. Momentary enthusiasm will not suffice if the publi- 
cation is to appear at daily, weekly, or monthly intervals. The 
student body and the faculty cannot pass to the board of edi- 
tors and the adviser the responsibility for the work of producing 
the paper. ... 


Nixon’s study (see page 610) reports certain suggestions of 
the principals consulted for a school where the establishment 
of a paper is under consideration. Only suggestions made five 
times or oftener are here listed, in the order of frequency of 
mention :! 

Make it a project in journalism (10 times). 
Watch the finances (10). 

Have a good supervisor (9). 

Select a good staff (8). 

Have strong faculty supervision (7). 

Add printing to the school offering (7). 
Study other publications (6). 

Work for quality (5). 


A host of additional suggestions are made, but these are the 
most prominent in the minds of principals. 

Frequency of issue and source of funds. Nixon learned the 
frequency of publication of 124 school papers, as follows: 
weekly, 50; bi-weekly, 49; tri-weekly, 1; monthly, 16; six- 
weekly, 1; bi-monthly, 7. In addition, large high schools 
sometimes have daily papers. In point of fact, some relation- 
ship could be found between frequencies of issue and the size 
of the high school. 

The sources of support are largely subscriptions and ad- 
vertising. There is sometimes objection to having recourse 
to advertising. Concerning this objection Votaw has the 
following to say :? 


1 Nixon, High-School Publications, p. 52, Table XXVIII, a master’s thesis 
on file in The University of Chicago Library. 

2 Lorenz D,. Votaw, The High School Paper, p. 34, a master’s thesis on file in 
the University of Missouri Library, 1922. 
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The subscription payment alone will not finance a high-school 
paper unless a high rate is charged. This would not be in harmony 
with the object of a high-school paper, since it would cut down the 
circulation, and then it would not go into the hands of the students 
as desired. The only other method by which advertising could be 
dispensed with is for the board to finance the paper. Of all the 
schools [in a large number] investigated only three... were found 
with the board paying the entire cost. This method... seems out 
of question for the great majority of high schools, so it can be — 
safely said that the only way to keep a paper financially sound is 
by accepting advertising. 


Possibilities for school papers in small high schools. The 
publication of an annual is more often attempted in small 
high schools than is the publication of a paper. The literary 
monthly magazine is seldom undertaken in these schools. In 
view of the admittedly more pervasive values of the paper, it 
is unfortunate that its publication is not more often essayed 
in small schools in preference to the annual. 

A variety of commendable efforts are being made in small 
schools to accomplish the purposes of a high-school paper 
where regular printed issues seem out of question. One form 
is the mimeographed periodical, of which there are now many 
examples in operation. The management of local papers are 
accustomed to welcome contributions from the high school, 
at least in the way of taking over a column or other space for 
“high-school notes.’”’ It is worth mentioning in this connec- 
tion that the smaller the community the larger the propor- 
tionate place of the schools in community interests. This is a 
fact deserving consideration in connection with the use of 
space in the local paper. An interesting innovation observed 
by the writer in a small junior high school was a group of large 
bulletin boards organized after the manner of a newspaper. 
These boards were assigned a name characteristic of school 
papers. Each board carried its special type of content, such as 
news, editorial,etec. The content was renewed weekly, there be- 
ing a given hour on a given day when a new “‘issue”’ appeared. 
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IX. Pupil PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL CONTROL 


The recent shift in the concept. The earlier efforts to give 
high-school students a voice in the control of school affairs 
were usually called ‘‘student government” or ‘student self- 
government.” In recent years the tendency has been to 
designate them as “‘student codperation”’ or ‘“‘student par- 
ticipation’’ in school control. The shift in name has been 
parallel with the shift in confidence in what is feasible. 
Accumulating experience is clearly favoring codperation 
or participation rather than complete self-direction by the 
student body, this being in line with the conviction that the 
membership of an immature student body is not capable of 
complete self-direction. The field of participation most often 
proposed in accordance with this appreciation begins with the 
allied activities, where it is felt that student initiative ought 
naturally to operate first. As experience is gained and effi- 
ciency is achieved by students, the codperative arrangement 
may be extended to disciplinary and other social concerns. 

Values claimed for codperation in control. The values 
ascribed to student codperation in school control are notably 
coincident with the values claimed for all allied activities as 
reported in section II of this chapter. The extent of coin- 
cidence is doubtless in considerable part owing to the some- 
what prevalent belief, just mentioned, that the proper area of 
first application of codperation is in allied activities. The 
coincidence is especially marked for the social values, which, 
in scope and character, correspond closely with the values 
classified as civic-social-moral in section II. There is some 
coincidence also in other values. 

Some writers in this field mention social and moral values 
in broad generic terms; others do not stop here, but par- 
ticularize to some extent. They speak of social training 
through actual participation in group life, training in initia- 
tive and for leadership, training in codperation or for ‘‘fol- 
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lowership,”’ training for citizenship in a democracy, and 
improvement of school discipline and spirit. They refer also 
to the inculcation of social virtues, such as responsibility and 
self-control. Other values alluded to are the improvement of 
scholarship, better administration of funds for allied ac- 
tivities, improvement of relationships with the home, and 
recognition of adolescent interests. 

Obstacles to efficient operation. Most writers do not aon 


- at making claims for student codperation in control, but go 


on to discuss hindrances and to recommend practices and 
organizations they have found useful in offsetting the 
hindrances to efficient operation and in accelerating the 
achievement of the values. Teachers, they say, are often 
unsympathetic. Sometimes there is overdirection by the 
faculty. Pupils, too, because of the traditions of complete 
faculty domination, are unprepared to play their part, are not 
interested, or tend to shirk responsibility. Sometimes it is the 


‘misconception of complete self-government that forestalls 


success; at other times the machinery of government is too 
elaborate and artificial. 

Principles of organization and establishment. The recom- 
mendation most frequently made on the plan of organization 
is that it be codperative as between faculty and pupils. It is 
pointed out that although some plan of organization is essen- 
tial, the plan is less important than the spirit which dominates. 
The organization should be as simple as possible, its methods 
of operation as direct as possible. The school head should re- 
tain veto power on acts of students, but he must be sparing in 
exercising this prerogative, as frequent use will convince stu- 
dents that they have the form of participation without its 
substance. Disillusionment of this sort will bring collapse of 
the plan as far as effective functioning is concerned. The 
principal and faculty ought not to relinquish control in any 
matter until they have some confidence that pupils are pre- 
pared to carry the responsibility. It is sometimes contended 
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that the plan is legitimated in the minds of pupils and faculty 
by having its affairs go forward during the school day. 

Plans of pupil codperation in school control should not be 
instituted before both the faculty and the pupils have been 
carefully prepared for it. All should be made conversant with 
the details of the plan. It should be clear to principal and 
teachers that the plan does not contemplate freeing them 
from responsibilities, and that the guidance essential to its 
successful establishment may even at times involve greater 
effort on the part of the staff than would be involved in com- 
plete faculty domination. 

Plans of organization for pupil codperation. Plans of organi- 
zation suitable for student codperation in school control have 
already been illustrated in section VI of this chapter, where 
organization for administering allied activities is discussed. 
Inasmuch as the natural first field of operation of pupil 
participation is in these allied activities, it would be gratui- 
tous and even confusing to set up a duplicate organization for 
present purposes. As participation is extended, it will be a 
simple matter to add to such an organization the features that 
are required to compass the wider scope of function. 


X. THE DEAN OF GIRLS 


Functions of the dean of girls. Were space available it would 
be desirable to deal with other large groups of allied activities, 
such as debate, literary societies, musical organizations, sub- 
ject clubs, etc. It is assumed, however, that the general 
treatment with which the chapter opens, together with the 
treatment of athletics, publications, and student codperation 
in control, will suffice for purposes of illustration. This sec- 
tion will be devoted to consideration of the dean, or adviser, 
of girls, a functionary appearing with rapidly increasing 
frequency in the modern high school. This position bears 
important relationships to the extra-curricular life of the 
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school, but its obligations, as will be seen, extend far beyond 
them. Partly because of the difficulty of disentangling the 
extra-curricular relationships from others, but more because 
of the importance of the position as a whole, the deanship will 
be considered (even though very briefly) comprehensively 
rather than in a single aspect. 

Perhaps it should be said that there is no intent to imply that 
there are no problems and needs where boys are concerned 


analogous to those that call for a dean of girls. These problems 


and needs exist, and some schools have undertaken to provide 
for boys the special oversight that has been accorded to girls. 
However, because we have had more experience with the dean- 
ship of girls, there is more to be presented concerning it. 

The function of the dean of girls, when expressed in gen- 
eral terms, is that of the general supervision of the school life 
of girls, both as individuals and in groups, with the aim of 
producing by the sum of her contacts a finer type of girl and 
woman than would otherwise be possible. She helps girls 
at a time of significant change — adolescence. She can be 
especially useful in a period of development of the secondary 
school during which, owing to popularization of education, 
the diversity of the girls enrolled is increasing — a period 
which, at the same time, is one of social change, characterized 
by enlarging freedom and independence for women. 

Put in more specific (although not always concrete) terms, 
the scope of functions of the dean is as shown in the following 
list. The list includes only those functions found to be fre- 
quently mentioned in the literature dealing with the position : 


Social-moral functions 
1. Socialize the student body. 
2. Prepare girls for leadership. 
. Train girls for coéperation and ‘‘followership.” 
. Guide in moral and ethical matters. 
. Encourage consideration of ideals. 
. Sponsor welfare work among students. 
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7, Advise girls on religious problems. 
8. Advise as to ‘‘conduct.” 
9. Serve as an authority on manners. 
10. Advise girls in matters of dress. 
11. Foster proper relationships and attitudes between the sexes. 
12. Handle disciplinary cases among girls. 
13. Develop school spirit. 
14. Supervise social activities of the school. 
15. Advise girls with difficult problems in the home. 


Other functions 
16. Supervise in physical matters; for example, health, ath- 
letics, and cleanliness. 
17. Advise on use of leisure time. 
18. Guide educationally and vocationally. 
19. Encourage scholarship. 
20. Foster proper teacher-student relationships. 
21. Check on absence and tardiness. 
22. Arrange for assistance of students with financial problems. 
23. Develop home and school relationships. 


The items in the list are far from mutually exclusive, the aim 
being faithful representation of the literature represented 
rather than correctness of classification. They are, however, 
suggestive of the large opportunities for service in this posi- 
tion, a service that must be only indifferently rendered with- 
out centralizing the responsibility for it in some one person. 

Qualities demanded of a dean of girls. It should be already 
obvious that a person of much more than ordinary parts will 
be necessary to discharge so many and such diverse functions. 
A canvass of the characteristics suggested finds those most 
frequently recurring to be as follows: 


Training and experience 
Adequate training and scholarship 
Experience as a teacher 
Experience in advising girls 
Understanding of girls of adolescent age 
Special knowledge of the education of women 
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Personal qualities 
Leadership 
Codperation 
Pleasing personality 
Social poise 
Strength of character 
Tact 
Sympathy 
Good judgment 
Resourcefulness 
Sense of humor 
Neatness 


Among others less commonly suggested are acquaintance 
with problems of the home, ability in athletics, business 
experience, cordiality, good health, and personal attractive- 
ness. An interesting conflict of characteristics asked for — 
youth by some writers and maturity by others — is harmo- 
nizable by calling for the possible combination of the spirit 
of youth with the wisdom that comes with years. 

Principles applicable to the work of the dean of girls. Despite 
the brief period for experience with this position, certain 
principles of practice have already had opportunity to make 
their appearance. Among these are the desirability of official 
recognition of the position, allowance of time from teaching 
adequate for the discharge of responsibilities, the setting up 
and putting in operation of a definitely constructive program 


of activity instead of permitting energies to be spent ex- 


clusively on odds and ends of administrative routine or on 
remedial work, endeavors to secure a widespread distribution 
of responsibility to the girls of a school, and avoidance of 
rigidity in plans of procedure. 

The dean’s avenues of service. The means through which the 
dean of girls operates to be of service are many. Those more 
often mentioned are an organization of girls in the high 
school, special assemblies or other meetings of girls, personal 
interviews in which confidences are possible, visits to homes 
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of girls, codperation of community agencies, and discussions 
of related problems before the public. Since practically all 
deans have some teaching responsibilities, it is possible also 
to make direct and indirect use of the contacts with girls that 
this work affords. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Justify or criticize the refusal of a teacher to assume re- 
sponsibilities in connection with allied activities on the ground 
that the contract entered into specified no such responsibility. 


2. Describe the extra-curricular activities and their organiza- 
tion and control in some high school of your acquaintance. Dis- 
cuss their adequacy or inadequacy. 


8. How would the authorities in a high school go about it to 
secure a chapter in the National Honor Society ? 


4. Suggest a feasible and desirable method of getting under 
way a subject club; for example, in science or in French. 


5. Discuss the relative merits of inter-school and intra-school 
athletics. 


6. What is to be said pro and con on interscholastic athletic 
contests for girls? 


7. Discuss the problem of whether the school should give 
credit for membership in the school band or participation in 
interscholastic debate. 


8. What is the law in your state concerning secret societies _ 
in high schools? 


9. Can you see any reason why the high school should take a 
different attitude toward fraternities and sororities from that 
taken in the colleges? 


10. What influence would a vigorous constructive development 
of allied activities in a high school have on any tendency to estab- 
lish secret societies? 


11. Make a special study of some one of the classes of allied ’ 
activities listed on page 596 which has not been dealt with in 
subsequent portions of this chapter. 
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XVII 
COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


I. COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


Community relationships important. Problems involving 
relationships of the secondary school to the community have 
come up for consideration in other parts of this book. They 
were touched on near the close of Chapter III, where recom- 
mendations were made for counteracting the influences toward 
elimination from school. The purpose of ‘community serv- 
ice’? was reported in Chapter IV as sometimes proposed by 
those whose statements were used in formulating the aims 


-and functions of secondary education. They arose again in 


the discussion of the rural-high-school problem in Chapter 
VIII and at other points. They will come up again in sub- 
sequent chapters in dealing with the social aspects of the 
teacher’s position, the code of professional ethics for educa- 
tional workers, and other matters. Relationships of the 
school to the community are withal so important as to war- 
rant in addition the special treatment to be accorded them 
here. These are considered under the headings (1) codperat- 
ing organizations, (2) purposes and means of publicity, and 
(3) services of the secondary school to the community. 
Parent-teacher associations. The parent-teacher-association 
movement is pregnant with significance for both the ele- 
mentary school and the secondary school. It has experi- 
enced a remarkable growth in recent years, as evidenced by 
the facts that the membership of state associations in 1924 
was about two thirds of a million, that state-wide organiza- 
tions were in that year to be found in every commonwealth, 
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and that the National Congress of Parents and Teachers at 
that time included all states excepting Nevada.! 

The activities of parent-teacher organizations and other 
organizations, such as “school improvement” societies, and 
‘“patron’s leagues,” associated with elementary and second- 
ary schools manifest great diversity. Sometimes these ac- 
tivities are restricted to (1) efforts at bringing parents and 
teachers together for social intercourse. There is much to be 
gained from merely having the parents and teachers of the 
pupils become acquainted and mingle in social intercourse. 
But under proper direction much more than this can be 
accomplished. (2) A type of activity which is often found 
helpful is that of using some of the meetings of these associa- 
tions to make the parents acquainted with the practices and 
policies of the school, the place and content of newer courses 
and subjects with which parents have little or no acquaint- 
ance, and the like. Parents have shown great interest in such 
presentations, and in consequence have been able afterwards 
to codperate more intelligently with the school. (8) Another 
constructive type of activity is that of undertakings to add to 
the facilities and services of the schools or to improve them. 
Miss Lombard reports that parent-teacher associations gen- 
erally take the stand that equipment for public schools should 
be provided out of public funds, but that they have often met 
emergencies rather than deprive their children of the proper 
means of securing an education. This is especially necessary 
during a period of retrenchment in the use of public funds for 
educational purposes. Miss Lombard lists a variety of meth- 
ods of raising funds for such needs, apart from per capita dues, 
which have been resorted to by such associations. Among 
these are salvage shops, bazaars, fairs, food and candy sales, 
and moving-picture shows. Among items for which funds 
raised have been expended are libraries, school lunches, school 
and athletic equipment, and health programs. These asso- 

1 Ellen C. Lombard (9). 
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ciations have also been known to establish scholarship foun- 
dations and loan funds by which many pupils have been kept 
in high school or sent to college.1 

The use by such associations of tactics virtually obstructive 
of school progress is not entirely unknown. This sometimes 
happens when the leadership is placed in wrong hands. It is 
probable that this cannot always be avoided, even when in- 
tentions are unquestionably sincere. This has led some 
principals and teachers to feel that parent-teacher associa- 
tions are more provocative of harm than of good. On the 
other hand, the conviction gains ground that, because of the 
better understanding which grows up between home and 
school and the facilitation of school progress brought about 
both directly and indirectly, parent-teacher organizations 
may well receive more encouragement than they have had, 
both on the part of educational workers and of laymen. 

Other codperating organizations. But parent-teacher asso- 
ciations do not include all organizations which have developed 
codperative relationships with the public schools, including 
high schools. Ferriss, reporting a study of relationships of ru- 
ral school and community, mentions a second group ‘‘made 
up of those organizations in the community the primary aims 
of which are the promotion of activities other than those of 
the school but which give more or less attention to certain 
types of school problems.’’? Examples of these are the 
grange, farm and home bureaus, business men’s associations, 
and the community church. The difference between the rural 
and urban situation in this regard is the greater number of 
analogous organizations in communities with larger popula- 
tions and therefore the greater reservoir of codperative re- 
source upon which high-school principals and teachers in 
these communities may draw. ‘Some of the ways in which the 
organizations reported by Ferriss have been helpful to the 
rural high schools are improving school playgrounds and 

1 Tbid. 2 Ferriss (4), p. 33. 
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providing equipment for these, supplying equipment for ath- 
letics, purchasing an athletic field, giving prizes for school 
exhibits and school fairs, furnishing equipment for the work 
in agriculture and home-making, establishing school-health 
examinations and maintaining a school nurse, supplying the 
school with first-aid equipment, endowing the school library, 
purchasing pictures for classrooms and auditorium, founding 
scholarships, and managing and financing lyceum courses. 
These activities are similar to the third type referred to above 
as being participated in by parent-teacher associations.! 

A regrettable element of the situation disclosed by Ferriss 
is the small proportion of those in charge of rural high schools 
who avail themselves of the opportunities afforded in parent- 
teacher associations and in other organizations whose codper- 
ative proclivities might thus be utilized. One may state with 
assurance that principals and teachers in many larger high 
schools likewise often fail to avail themselves of the same 
proclivities in analogous organizations — economic, social, 
and other — in the larger communities. 


II. PURPOSES AND MEANS OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUBLICITY 


The role of high-school publicity. One cannot give thought 
to problems such as are touched on in the foregoing section 
without being impelled to consider at least briefly a problem 
closely related to it — namely, the question of high-school 
publicity — or at least those phases of it which pertain to its 
purposes and the means to be used. Most of the functions of 
publicity as it concerns secondary education are implicit in 
the following quotations from editorial comment in an edu- 
cational journal :? 


Communities often fail to show proper appreciation for their 
high schools for no other reason than that they are unacquainted 
with the facts. They think of the high school as it was a decade 

1 Ferriss (4), p. 35. 
2 School Review (October, 1928), Vol. XX XI, p. 565. 
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or two ago and fail to visualize it as it is today. They do not sense 
the problems created by the rapid development of secondary 
schools and the modifications in curriculum and organization 
brought about by the demands of changed conditions. As a re- 
sult, in many communities the high school is under fire because 
the citizens in general do not know their school. 

Plans for disseminating school information as a means of keep- 
ing the community informed about its schools have been developed _ 
by wise school officials in a number of centers. Such officials 
_maintain that real educational progress is possible in no other 
way. They realize that forced ex post facto explanations of school 
happenings and of school expenditures are never conducive to the 
development of wholesome public opinion or community morale. 
School information should be given out through the press and the 
school, in advance and in official form, with full confidence that 
the community will be served by any devices which help it to 
know its educational institutions. 


A list of the “‘aims”’ to be served by high-school publicity 
as set down by Edmonson is as follows :! 


1. To cause a larger number of the children in the grades to plan 
to enter high school. 

2. To induce a greater fraction of the high-school pupils to 
continue until graduation. 

3. To interest a large number of the high-school graduates in 
courses in higher institutions. 

4, To inform the parents concerning the high school in order 
(a) to have their support in an effort to realize the aims stated 
above, (b) to bring about more codperation and good will in the 
handling of pupil problems, (c) to prepare the way for changes 
requiring community support. 

5. To create a greater friendliness, a more intelligent under- 
standing, and a more liberal attitude on the part of the public 
toward the school and its problems. 

6. To increase the confidence of the teachers, pupils, parents, 
and public in the importance and value of the work carried on in 
the high school. 
mei. LO guard against harm from attack by unfriendly interests. 
< 1J, B. Edmonson (3), p. 29. 
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The list may be seen to be more comprehensive than the 
concept of purpose quoted from the School Review. Perhaps 
they are all implicit; but the aims apparently left wnez- 
pressed are those designated as 1, 2, 3, and 4 (a) and (6) — 
that is, those pertaining directly to inducing pupils to con- 
tinue their education and parents to take on a codperative 
attitude in the handling of pupil problems. 

The avenues of high-school publicity. At the time he set 
down the aims of high-school publicity Edmonson also listed 
some of the media utilizable for it. The scope of the aims 
Edmonson proposes should be borne in mind while the reader 
examines this list of media:! (1) the news columns, (2) the 
editorial columns, and (8) the advertising sections of local 
newspapers; (4) attractive posters in public places; (5) ex- 
hibits in school buildings and (6) exhibits in down-town 
centers; (7) bulletins, pamphlets, and school papers; 
(8) letters to prospective pupils, to all withdrawals, and to 
their parents; (9) illustrated lectures and special talks before 
public audiences, clubs, labor unions, and church societies; 
(10) public performances by musical clubs, public-speaking 
societies, dramatic clubs, and athletic teams; (11) special 
talks to seventh-grade and eighth-grade classes; and (12) ac- 
tive participation in community affairs by members of the 
teaching staff. 

In commenting on (1) and (2) it may be said that those 
in control of local papers are usually sympathetic to school 
affairs and to giving them recognition in their publications. 
In an investigation made by Grinnell of newspapers in 
Minnesota it was found that much space was allotted to news 
and other matter concerning the schools. He also found that 
editors were favorably disposed toward educational interests. 
Referring to the third classification one may say that school 


1 Edmonson (8), p. 30. 
2 John E. Grinnell, Newspaper Publicity for the Public Schools of the State of 
Minnesota, a master’s thesis on file in the University of Minnesota, 1925. 
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boards do not often look with favor on the purchase of adver- 
tising space, especially as the schools receive generous allot- 
ments of space in the news columns. Occasions may arise 
when purchase of space is desirable. Some school systems 
have issued attractive literature descriptive of the opportu- 
nities for secondary education in the district — literature 
intended to encourage a larger proportion of the youth to 
continue their education, to assist in educational guidance, 


-or to develop a more favorable attitude on the part of the 


public toward school policies. To the list of media of publicity 
as given should be added, of course, the great possibilities 
of the parent-teacher associations and of other codperating 
agencies, which have already been discussed. 


III. SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 


The secondary school as a community center. Thus far in this 
chapter relationships have been considered that contemplate 
benefit from the community to the school. In a sense this is 
looking at the relationship from one side only, ignoring the 
service to be rendered to the community by the school. Of 
course, in a broader sense, such a one-sided point of view is 
impossible, since the school should hardly be thought of as an 
end in itself. It is maintained primarily for the training of 
youth, and this is a contribution to community welfare as 
well as to individual welfare. At the same time it is fair to 
ask whether the modern school does not have an even more 
direct contribution to make here and now to community life, 
through affording the opportunities of education, sociability, 
and recreation, not only to youth but to all the members of 
the community. 

There has been in many quarters a conspicuous acknowl- 
edgment of this responsibility of schools, both elementary 


~ and secondary. In certain respects the development has 


been somewhat more rapid in consolidated and community 
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high schools than in larger population centers. An example 
of vigorous growth on this side in the Eyota, Minnesota, 
Consolidated District was cited in Chapter VIII in dealing 
with the rural-high-school problem. Among causes for the 
vigorous development in rural and semirural territory is the 
dominance of a central school interest and approach to social 
homogeneity of the rural population as contrasted with the 
many competing interests and the greater diversity of the 
population in urban centers. 

An interesting example of vigorous development in urban 
communities is that begun some years ago and still main- 
tained in connection with the La Salle-Peru Township High 
School in Illinois. Special facilities were provided, an im- 
portant unit being a ‘social center recreation building.’’ This 
includes a large gymnasium, an indoor swimming pool, a 
men’s clubroom, a large party room, reading and silent-game 
rooms, a meeting room, and an auditorium. There is also a 
director’s office, an apparatus room, and locker, dressing, and 
toilet rooms. Out of doors there is a large athletic field, a 
playground, an outdoor swimming pool, and tennis courts. 
Under the supervision of a director especially employed for 
the purpose, a rich program of social and athletic activities is 
carried on during the entire year. There are conventions, 
lectures, dramatic performances, exhibits, community sing- 
ing, dances, parties, clubs, festivals, individual reading, quiet 
games, picnics, and athletic contests of various kinds. This 
social center is especially valuable in the community being 
served, as the following quotation shows: ! 


The three cities are typical industrial centers, each presenting 
most of the intricate problems of industrialism. Moreover, the 
majority of the industries are such as demand unskilled labor, 
which accounts in the main for the large number of immigrants. 
... Asa result of the demand for unskilled labor, the mills and 
factories have always competed successfully against the schools, 


1 (6), p. 13. 
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and the school mortality rate is exceedingly high. The demand 
for recreation has been particularly strong among this group of 
boys and girls.... Until the establishment of the Social Center, 
however, no attempt had ever been made by the public to provide 
recreation, supervised or otherwise, either for adults or children. 
As a result commercial recreation grew and flourished, with little 
attention being paid to its character. 


Adult education. It is but a short step from providing the | 


‘opportunities for entertainment and sociability for that por- 


tion of the population who have arrived at or are rapidly 
approaching adulthood to setting up opportunities for more 
or less formal education for them, a step that has been taken 
in a number of communities. This extends from teaching 
illiterates in the population to read and write, and meeting 
the needs of foreigners who seek Americanization, to training 
on higher levels for those who have had a number of years of 
formal schooling. With the recent welling up of interest in 
adult education in England and elsewhere we are warranted 
in anticipating that sometime soon — perhaps sooner than 
we can conjecture — large numbers of those who are past 
high-school age and far into maturity, especially in our own 
country where facilities for education above the elementary 
level are widely and generously distributed, will desire to lay 
hold of these facilities in order to maintain themseives in an 
atmosphere of intellectual growth and education. Despite 
the prevalence of free secondary education we still have much 
to desire along these lines. An example of vigorous develop- 
ment is shown in the situation in the Chaffey Union High 
School and Junior College at Ontario, California. Merton E. 
Hill, the principal, reports that during a year (1924-1925) 
when the total attendance in high school was 1041 and in 
regular junior-college classes was 190, the total number of 


adults in afternoon and evening extension classes was 2053. 


Secondary schools and the welfare of the community at large. 
Although it may seem trite, it is desirable to revert again to 
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the possible contribution of the secondary school to com- 
_ munity welfare in the broader sense referred to in the opening 
paragraph of this section. This contribution is frequently men- 
tioned, but it may be doubted whether it is not, more often 
than otherwise, thought of solely as a by-product or incidental 
value accruing from assisting the pupil to self-realization. 

Denmark, in its folk high schools, provides an instance of a 
system of secondary schools instituted and operated prima- 
rily to enhance the cultural welfare of the rural population of 
that country. It is the testimony of many observers that 
these schools have over a long period been serving the end for 
which they were established. The main features of their 
administration have been adapted to making this contribu- 
tion. They are maintained during five winter months for 
young men and during summer months for young women. 
The ages of the students range from eighteen to twenty-five, 
few of those attending having had formal school training 
since completing the work of the elementary school. Al- 
though the curriculum recognizes to some extent the practical 
needs of farm and home life, it stresses a general or liberal 
training designed to add dynamically to the cultural welfare 
of a rural population. 

These details are not mentioned to commend them for 
imitation in our American system. They may lend them- 
selves in part to adaptation to needs in some sections of our 
country, as has at times been recommended by American 
visitors to Denmark, but this is not the chief purpose in re- 
ferring to them here. This purpose is merely to reémphasize 
what must be constantly kept in mind while planning and 
piecing out the structure of a system of public schools: that 
they should operate to contribute to the welfare of the com- 
munity at large, and that the endeavor to provide the 
opportunity for the individual to realize himself — which is 
also important — be conditioned by the requirements of 
community welfare. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Cite from your experience any activities beneficial to a high 
school that are engaged in by parent-teacher associations. 


2. Cite any instance of obstructive activities of a parent-teacher 
association. 


3. Should teachers endeavor to attend regularly the sessions of 
the local parent-teacher association ? 


4. Should principals or teachers direct the affairs of such 
associations ? 


5. What arguments other than monetary may be used to induce 
larger proportions of young people to attend high school? 


6. Suggest methods of creating a favorable opinion of the high 
school in a community where the editor of the only~ paper is 
unfriendly. 


7. With a view to suggesting evening and extension courses 
study the population over eighteen years of age in a community 
being served by some high school. 
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XVIII 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL STAFF 
I. Starr PROBLEMS 


Of wide scope and significance. The intimate dependence of 
the efficiency of a school on the adequacy and efficiency of its 
staff is so obvious as scarcely to require mention. Considera- 
tion of the problems that concern this dependence is not so 
common as acknowledgment of the relationship. These prob- 
lems are of wide scope, bearing as they do on the working 
load, inclusive of teaching and other responsibilities of the 
members of the staff; on their training and experience; on 
their relationships to superiors, colleagues, students, and 
community; on their professional growth after entrance in 
the profession ; and on remuneration. The problems relating 
to the principalship alone are also of great moment. 

The concerns of the chapter. These problems are so wide in 
scope as to preclude complete discussion of all; moreover, 
the factual basis for the comprehensive treatment of all is not 
at hand. Some, however, will be considered, the topics under 
which exemplification is afforded being as follows: (1) the 
teaching load, (2) the spread of instructional responsibilities, 
(3) the ‘“‘codperations,” (4) preparation and experience, 
(5) other professional relationships, (6) salaries, and (7) the 
principal. 

II. THE TEACHING LOAD 


‘Number of daily recitations. The working load of high- 
school teachers may be thought of as divided into two con- 
stituents, teaching and other, or noninstructional, activities. 
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Not that these other activities are strictly noninstructional ; 
but for the want of a more satisfactory name they are so classi- 
fied, to distinguish them from those activities conventionally 
thought of as being closely associated with teaching. A com- 
mon method of describing the instructional load is to refer to 
it as the number of recitations conducted daily or weekly by a 
teacher. Among the studies of teaching load following this 
method is one made as a part of a larger investigation by 
Davis for the North Central Association.! He found (Fig. 
75) that of the schools represented in the study about a 
fourth required for all subjects four such recitations daily ; 
almost a half, five daily ; almost a fourth, six daily ; and only 
2 per cent as many asseven. When the load is considered by 
subjects and subject groups a good deal of variation is found. 
For example, for English the proportion teaching five periods 
was correspondingly large. The marked tendency in mathe- 
matics is for more recitations. For science the tendency is for 
fewer recitations, the difference being explicable through the 
laboratory periods. In subjects such as science and the prac- 
tical arts, on account of this large laboratory constituent, the 
number of periods taught is probably larger than for non- 
laboratory subjects. 

In the schools represented the length of recitation periods 
is forty-five minutes in almost four fifths (79 per cent) of the 
cases, 14 per cent report period lengths of fifty to sixty 
minutes, and only 7 per cent report periods over sixty 
minutes in length. The smaller numbers of recitation periods 
reported above are doubtless in much larger proportions in 
the schools having the longer periods. 

It will be well in noting these practices to bear in mind that 
these schools on the North Central Association list are to 
some extent selected as to size and standards met. It may be 
assumed that schools not on the list, being usually smaller or 
not qualifying on the standards applied by the association, 

1 Calvin O. Davis (4), pp. 30-56. 
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would show larger percentages of teachers with the heavier 


_ teaching loads when measured by the number of recitations 


conducted daily. 
Number of puptl-recitations per teacher. Another way in 
which the teaching load is sometimes described is by the 


Per Cent 


Subject 9 2 40 60 80 100 
English MMM. 
Social studies —__ LETT. 
Latin fe Prvrnnyy 
years language (_— WLLL 


Mathematics LL sc 
Science em ///// 
Commercial subjects EM LLIII ZZ 
Practical arts J—_—__—___ Zz 
Fine arts (_— _ WE 
Physical training Wa 
All subjects pL lll 

o> ar 407 Teo 80 =: 100 


Fic. 75. Percentages of teachers in North Central high schools report- 
ing four, five, six, and seven recitations daily. (In outline, four recita- 
tions; single-hatching, five; crosshatching, six; black, seven) 


Ay 


number of pupil-recitations represented by the instruction 
given. A pupil-recitation is one pupil taught during one class 
period. One pupil during the week would mean 5 pupil- 
recitations. If there were 25 pupils in a given class, this 


would mean 125 pupil-recitations. If a teacher conducted 


5 classes of this size, this would be a total of 625 pupil- 
recitations. 
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Certain averages representing teaching loads in city high 
schools in several sections of the country are shown in Fig. 
76. When the teaching load is measured in this way it does 
not vary widely for the academic subjects — English, foreign 
languages, history, mathematics, and science. Thereismuch ~ 
more variation among other subjects, ranging from 462 for 
domestic art to almost exactly twice this number for physical 
training. The subject nearest physical training in this respect 
is music, for which the average is 729. The subject nearest to 
domestic art is shop, with an average of 483. The difference 
between these two pairs of subjects is accounted for prima- 
rily by the size of classes. It is, however, influenced by the 
usual number of classes taught as this has already been re- 

_ ported. The laboratories for domestic art and shop are 
usually limited in equipment and cannot accommodate as 
large a number of pupils as can other classrooms. 

Since all the high schools represented enrolled more than a 
hundred students, and half enrolled more than a thousand, it 
may be understood that in the American high school more 
nearly typical in size the teaching load, when measured in this 
way, would be markedly smaller. The much smaller classes 
in high schools with enrollment of from fifty to a hundred 
students make for a large reduction in the average, notwith- 
standing the somewhat larger number of classes per teacher 
in such schools. 

Factors in the teaching load. Citations from studies of the 
magnitude of the teaching load when this is measured by the 
number of recitations or by the number of pupil-recitations 
per week raises the question What are the factors making 
for a heavy load? A number of variables may be set up as 
hypothetical factors, among them not only the number of 
class periods and the number of students in each class, but 
also the year place of the work (for example, first-year high 
school or fourth-year high school); repetition of the same 
course in concurrent sections, as when the same teacher con- 
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ducts two or more sections of American history during the 
same semester ; the mode of presentation — whether recita- 
tion, supervised study, or laboratory; and the number of 
years of experience of the teacher, either in high-school teach- 
ing or in the specific subject or subject group represented. 


Week 
800 1000 


Subject_or 
Subject Group 


English 
Foreign language 
History 


5 eee atone per. 


Mathematics 
Science 
Music 
Mechanical drawing 518 
Freehand drawing 
Shop 

Domestic art 
Physical training 
O 200 400 600 600 1000 


Fic. 76. Teaching load in pupil-recitations per week in high-school sub- 

jects of study. (Averages of the average numbers of pupil-recitations re- 

ported for several sections of the country in “‘ Teaching Load in 136 City 

High Schools,” City School Leaflet No. 9, United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, June, 1923) 


It is possible to illustrate, at least in part, the influence of 
most of these hypothetical factors by referring to an un- 
published study by Reichard ' in which he analyzed reports 
by one hundred and twenty-six teachers in high schools of 


1C. E. Reichard, a graduate student in the University of Minnesota. See 


also (16). 
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Minneapolis on time actually spent on all professional activi- 
ties during one school week. The reports were made on a 
form which permitted computation of the average amount of 
time devoted to the class period. When this study was made, 
all recitation periods in the high schools represented were 
from 42 to 45 minutes in length. For the purposes of this 
investigation they were all considered to be 45 minutes in 
length. For purposes of comparison the average time spent 
per period during the week in preparation, in correction of 
themes, laboratory notes, or other written work, in confer- 
ences with students enrolled, and the like was added to this 
basic period. For instance, if the average amount of such 
outside work for a class in economics was 44 minutes, the 
total load for that class was set at 89 minutes. 

1. The average expenditure of time computed in this way 
for more than 3300 periods of instruction was 77 minutes, 
which is an average of 32 minutes — approximately a half 
hour — devoted outside the class period to the courses rep- 
resented. The influence of the subject or subject group as a 
factor may be seen in the following averages: English, 99; 
foreign language, 74; social studies, 92; mathematics, 88; 
science, 75; commercial, 74; industrial (including home 
economics), 58. English and the social studies are seen to 
require a markedly larger expenditure of time than other 
subjects, mathematics somewhat more than an average 
amount, science and commercial work a bit less than an 
average expenditure, and industrial subjects much less. In 
evaluating the situation in science it is essential to bear in 
mind that laboratory and recitation work were merged in the 
tabulations for the reason that for some courses the work was 
administered in five double periods during the week. The 
average for strictly laboratory work would have been less 
than for class work proper. By following the practice of re- 
quiring a considerably larger number of periods of instruction 
because of the constituent of laboratory work the system was 
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asking teachers of science to give a somewhat larger average 
amount of time than of teachers in certain other academic 
lines. Commercial subjects include a variety of types of 
work, some exclusively laboratory, requiring little time out- 
side the class period, and some not unlike the social studies in 
their exactions. These differences are sometimes recognized 
in assigning instruction in this field. The expenditure of less _ 
time in industrial subjects is explained by the almost exclu- 
sive use of laboratory procedure in the fields represented. 

2. The influence of the year place of courses may be seen in 
the averages 76, 75, 78, and 84 for first-year, second-year, 
third-year, and fourth-year work respectively. There is no 
appreciable increase until the fourth year is reached. Subject 
groups from which this increased average in the last year is 
most notably reflected are English, mathematics, and the 
social studies. Except for advanced courses the expenditure 
of time in mathematics is very near the average for all 
subjects, being 75 minutes. 

3. In order to inquire into the influence of the szze of class, 
Reichard grouped the sections in three divisions: classes en- 
rolling from 1 to 17 students, classes enrolling from 18 to 29 
students, and classes enrolling 30 or more students. With 
classes thus divided, the expenditures of time per period 
are, respectively, 72, 77, and 84 minutes. This means an 
average difference of only 12 minutes between the smallest 
classes represented and the largest, somewhat discrediting 
the belief that the number of pupil-recitations alone is an 
adequate basis on which to adjust the high-school teaching 
load. After all, since there are no very large classes in our 
secondary schools, this influence is prevented from being 
momentous. 

A, The periods of instruction investigated were distributed 
as to the frequency of repetition in concurrent sections, that 
is, as to the number of sections of the same course which in- 
dividual instructors were teaching during the term. The 
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average time expended where only a single section of a course 
was being taught was 75 minutes; the averages where con- 
current sections were being taught were as follows: two sec- 
tions, 85 minutes; three sections, 75 minutes; four sections, 
80 minutes; five sections, 85 minutes. The relationship 
seems to be casual rather than otherwise, and is not in sup- 
port of the rather general belief that teaching a number of 
sections of the same course tends materially to reduce the 
teaching load. This surprising finding is in accordance with 
that obtained from a somewhat similar investigation made 
into instructional loads in the University of Washington.! 
Any small difference in favor of such repetition may be com- 
pensated for by differences owing to the larger classes likely 
to obtain where repeated sections are concerned. 

5. The influence of years of experience on the time expended 
per period could not be as well investigated as other in- 
fluences, inasmuch as the rules of appointment to the Minne- 
apolis staff call for experience before admission to the system. 
It was possible, however, to inquire into the effect of experi- 
ence with the courses represented. The average time ex- 
pended for the first year of experience in a course was 84 
minutes; for the second year, 94 minutes; for the third year, 
74 minutes; and for the fourth year or more, 74 minutes. 
Although the trend is not completely consistent, it appears 
that instruction in a course after the second year involves a 
smaller average expenditure of time than does the first or the 
second year of teaching contact with a course. 

6. As far as the mode of presentation as a factor was can- 
vassed in Reichard’s study it has been considered above 
while discussing the subject as a factor. Portions of in- 
struction conducted by the laboratory method require 
smaller expenditures of time per period. 

Judging from the data available it may be concluded (only 
tentatively, however) that the factor most influential after 
1 Koos (19), p. 41, 
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the number of classes or periods taught is the subject or 
subject group. After this factor, and in an important sense a 
part of it, is the mode of presentation, as far as concerns 
recitation or laboratory, which are the only procedures here 
definitely represented. Other factors are less influential, 
though operative to some extent; these are the year place 
of a course, size of class, repetition in concurrent sections, 
and years of experience in the work. 

Adjusting the teaching load in accordance with the factors. 
The average number of hours per week devoted to teaching 
work both in and out of class by the instructors represented 
is 34.8. At the average of seventy-seven minutes per period 
for all work, this is approximately 27 periods, or an average 
of 5.4 periods per day. 

If the average number of hours devoted to teaching work 
and the average time expended per period, as reported, may 
be regarded as norms, we have at least a partial basis for 
evaluating practices usual in assigning loads to instructors in 
high schools. It appears, for example, to be unfair to assign 
the same number of periods to teachers of English as to 
teachers of foreign language or first-year and second-year 
courses in mathematics. The average time expended in the 
three fields being 99, 74, and 75 minutes, respectively, 
teachers of English in the situation represented here should 
not be expected to carry more than 20 or 21 periods per week, 
whereas teachers of foreign language and elementary mathe- 
matics can carry 27 or 28 periods. Teachers of courses ex- 
clusively laboratory, such as the industrial arts, can carry 35 
to 36 periods. Teachers of senior courses exclusively should 
carry somewhat fewer periods than those giving courses only 
on the lower levels. Other illustrative applications for which 
space cannot be spared will occur to the reader. If conces- 


“gions cannot be made on the teaching load they may be 


made on that portion of it subsequently to be designated 
as the ‘‘codperations.” 
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The averages cited do not provide a complete basis for 
assignment of teaching loads. For this basis we shall need to 
await the results of more extended investigation of the prob- 
lem. They are, however, suggestive and constitute a chal- 
lenge to some of our usual beliefs, for example, as to the 
influence of size of class or of repetition in concurrent sections. 
Important aspects left out of account are the influence of the 
lengthened periods and of modifications of instructional pro- 
cedure which ordinarily accompany these lengthened periods 
— that is, directed or supervised study. They must, more- 
over, be considered in conjunction with the data concerning 
other professional activities of teachers, that is, the ‘‘codp- 
erations,” or noninstructional load. These will be discussed 
at a later point. 

Partial accommodation to differences found will be seen in 
the percentages of teachers in North Central high schools 
reporting the several numbers of recitations daily (Fig. 75, 
p. 639), showing that in the give and take of the practical 
school situation something like desirable adjustments are 
being made. In considering these data it must be remembered 
that what is shown in this figure is the number of ‘‘recita- 
tions” (or classes), not periods, per day. A practice out of 
harmony with the facts just presented is the similarity of 
teaching loads for foreign languages with those for English 
and the social studies. The larger load in mathematics is in 
harmony with the findings just reported. In considering the 
distribution for such subjects as the sciences and the practical 
arts it must be remembered that a “recitation,” or class, 
often means more than a single period of instruction daily. 


III. THE SUBJECT DISTRIBUTION OF THE TEACHING LOAD 


The number of different subjects taught by individual in- 
structors. No description of the teaching load can be regarded 
as adequate which does not take into account its subject 
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composition; that is, the numbers and the combinations of 
subjects represented in the teacher’s day. This phase of the 
problem is receiving increasing attention in recent years, as 
it well may, if one judges from the situation revealed in 
materials now to be presented. The first attempts at ex- 
tended studies in this field were those of Koos and Woody ! 
and of Hutson,? concerning, respectively, the high schools of 


_ Washington and Minnesota. The materials of both studies 


will be drawn upon for present purposes. 

In determining what should constitute a “subject”? both 
studies followed the usual lines of cleavage of departments in 
colleges, and accordingly each of the following was regarded 
as a subject: English, mathematics, Latin, Greek, German, 
French, Spanish,* history, political science, economics, soci- 
ology, chemistry, physics, botany, zodlogy, biology, physical 
geography and geology, astronomy, physiology, agriculture, 
public speaking, home economics, shop and mechanical 
drawing, music, graphic and related arts, commercial subjects 
(other than economics), and physical education. By way of 
illustration it may be said that the teacher of sections in 
ancient, modern, and American history was considered as 
teaching one subject, as is the teacher of first-year and second- 
year English, or the teacher of algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry. 

Since large and small high schools represent different teach- 
ing situations, the teachers were grouped by the number in 
the staff of the high schools represented, Group I including 
those in staffs of 30 or more members; Group II, of 11 to 29 
inclusive; Group III, of 10 or fewer. The Minnesota study 
included also another group (IV) in high-school ‘“depart- 
ments” of ‘state graded schools,” high schools for the most 

1 Leonard V. Koos and Clifford Woody (23). 

2 Percival W. Hutson (13). 

3 French and Spanish are often grouped in a single department in colleges of 


liberal arts, designated the Department of Romance Languages, but students are 
usually being prepared to teach only one language. 
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part smaller than the ‘‘state high schools” exclusively repre- 
sented in the first three groups. All the high schools of 
Group IV maintain four years of work, and almost all were on 
a special list prepared by the state department of education 
as being worthy of having, like the state high schools, their 
graduates admitted to the University of Minnesota without 
examination. 

The situation as to the number of different subjects taught 
can be most briefly shown by quoting from Hutson :+ 


The significance ... appears as we compare the percentages of 
teachers in each group [in Table XLV] who were teaching the 
different numbers of subjects. In glancing over the columns for 
the four groups... we can readily sense the difference between 
teachers’ programs in the small and the large high school. The 
fraction of those in Group I who were teaching one subject is 
nearly three fourths, but it drops to a little over half for Group II, 
to less than one third for Group III, and to a very negligible 
fraction for Group IV. The per cent of those in Group I who were 
teaching three subjects or more... was 7.8; of Group II, 17.1; 
of Group III, 41.4; of Group IV, 68.5. It is, of course, common 
knowledge that the teachers in the smaller high schools have to 
teach a wider range of subjects than those in the larger high 
schools. Table XLV shows just the extent to which this is true. 
And the figures must be startling to any person who realizes that 
in general the teacher-training institutions do not pretend to give 
adequate preparation ...in more than one or two subjects. 


It may be pointed out, in addition, that the teaching of 
more than one subject is not restricted to small high schools 
only. In the high schools of Group II and even of Group I 
large proportions of teachers were found to be giving instruc- 
tion in two or three different subjects. 

Recurrence of single-subject assignments. Special inquiry 
was made in both the Washington study and the Minnesota 
study as to the single-subject assignments in all groups of 
high schools. The findings were very similar and will be 

1 Hutson (13), pp, 6-7, 
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illustrated by citing those for Minnesota. It appears that 
English, mathematics, home economics, shop and mechanical 
drawing, and commercial subjects are those most frequently 
taught singly, only the first two being usual ‘‘academic” 
subjects. The subjects appearing scarcely at all or not at all 
as single subjects form a long list indeed, among them the 
entire body of social studies and the sciences. 


TABLE XLV. NUMBERS OF DIFFERENT SUBJECTS TAUGHT BY 
INSTRUCTORS IN HIGH SCHOOLS OF MINNESOTA ! 


NUMBER Group I Group II Group III Group IV 
oF Dir- 
FERENT | Times |PerCent| Times |PerCent| Times |Per Cent| Times | Per Cent 
SUBJECTS |Reported| of Group |Reported| of Group |Reported| of Group |Reported| of Group 
1s 219 71.8 193 52.2 104 80.2 3 2.4 
Dice 64 20.8 97 Pat 98 28.4 37 29.1 
en 22 To 38 10.8 81 ENS) 34 26.8 
AS 1 0.3 18 sya) 49 14.2 29 22.8 
tS 1 0.3 3 0.9 io 2.6 19 15.0 
6. _ — al 0.3 3 0.8 4 3.1 
i, — — —_— — 1 0.3 1 0.8 
Ri. = nee oe. ross == — = ee 
oe — — — — —_— —_ _ —- 
10 — — = — ~—s — CSS — 
More 
than 10 —- — — oS = ee a oa 


Total 307 99:9 350 100.0 345 100.0 127 100.0 


Recurrence of identical combinations of subjects. The extent 
to which identical combinations recur where teachers give 
instruction in two or more different subjects may be illus- 
trated from the data concerning high-school teachers in 
Washington. Of a total of 473 teachers in all three groups, 
212 reported giving instruction in combinations of two, three, 


four, five, or more subjects. Only 65, or less than a third of 


these, were recurring, the remainder being distinct combina- 
tions. Naturally the two-subject and three-subject combina- 


1[bid. p. 9, Table I (in part). 
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tions recur more frequently than others. However, less than 
a half of the two-subject combinations and just a ninth of 
the three-subject combinations appear more than once among 
all the teachers represented. All four-subject or five-or-more- 
subject combinations are different; that is, are nonrecur- 
ring. Among all the 57 recurring two-subject combinations, 
English and history appeared seventeen times, English and 
German eight times, and English and Latin six times. All 
other recurrences were scattering. Hutson’s data for Minne- 
sota disclosed fully as chaotic a situation in this respect (see 
Table XLVI). More extended inquiry into the relationships 
in the combinations (an investigation made possible by the 
larger numbers of teachers represented) discovered certain 
practices emerging which promise a good deal in the way of 
constructive possibilities. To be thought of in this way was 
the tendency for teachers to be assigned to groups of subjects 
closely allied, a tendency especially noticeable for the social 
studies and for the sciences.! 

Recommendations for improving the situation disclosed. The 
facts descriptive of the American secondary school repre- 
sented in Chapter VI show a large proportion of small institu- 
tions. The proportion is not so large in some states as in 
others, but they all have the problem of the small high school 
incommon. This means that the problem of a wide spread of 
instructional responsibilities over a variety of subjects is also 
a common one. It has been seen to exist even in the high 
schools with large staffs. Therefore it may be regarded as 
almost universal. It is especially acute for recent graduates 
of training institutions who, with little or no experience, go 
out for the most part to fill positions in the smaller schools, 
and to whom falls the task of teaching all the loose ends of a 
curriculum left after the teachers remaining over from pre- 


1 Hutson (12); see also, by the same author, ‘‘ High-School-Science Teachers : 
a Study of their Training in Relation to the Subjects they are Teaching,” in Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision (October, 1923), Vol. IX, pp. 423-488. 
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ceding years have had an opportunity to select the subjects 
more to their liking than are some of those they have been 


teaching. 


TABLE XLVI. PERCENTAGE OF THE TEACHERS OF EACH GROUP 
WHO TEACH SINGLE SUBJECTS 1 


Group I | Group II | Group III | Group I 
ss coal (307) (350) (345) (127) a 

English . 16.9 8.9 ie — 
Mathematics 10.4 (al 3.5 — 
Latin : 4.5 1.7 0.6 — 
Scandinavian ve — =e = a 
Germany. oot crss—s — — = = 
French =. < 2.6 0.9 — — 
Spanish Se aut 0.6 — — — 
ETIBCOTY 3 oi sytem “o. «3 4.5 2.3 1.2 — 
Political science . . —_ 0.3 = — 
Economics — — = pase! 
Sociology . 1.0 — = 7 
Chemistry 13 _- — — 
Physics. Gs. 2.3 a — — 
OtAnVss Wel. 2 a PO an, ae 0.3 0.3 — — 
OOLOL Vile re Rel feastcie ees, sei9 8 — — —_ — 
Physiography . — — — = 
General science 1.0 1.1 — — 
Physiology — _ — — 
Biology 0.6 — — — 
Agriculture . : 0.3 2.9 0.6 e 
Public speaking . 0.6 0.3 — — 
Home economics . : 4.9 10.0 8.7 2.4 
Shop and mechanical drawing ; 4.5 6.3 2.6 = 
Music . . 1.0 0.9 0.6 — 
Graphic arts a 2.3 0.6 — — 
Commercial eabiects : 9.7 9.1 4.4 — 
Physical education . 1.9 2.3 0.6 — 
Vocational civics — 0.3 —_ = 

Total . . 71.2 55.8 I 30.3 2.4 


- There is no assumption that there are no exceptions to the 
desirability of having teachers in secondary schools give in- 
struction in a single subject. To organize with complete 


1 Hutson (13), p. 12. 
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specialization of instruction in the lower grades of junior high 
schools would certainly be inadvisable in a system where 
pupils have not been accustomed to departmentalization in 
the grades below. Many readers will also be able to recall 
teachers of their acquaintance who find relief and recreation 
in being able to turn away from a field of major to one of 
minor teaching interest. Then, too, correlation of subjects is 
much more likely to find place where teachers give instruction 
in more than a single field. But all these and other reasonable 
admissions are far from granting that we do not have need of 
much improvement with respect to subject distribution in the 
teaching load. When all is said, we still have a serious prob- 
lem here. Some of the most obvious modifications to be 
recommended for improving the unsatisfactory condition dis- 
closed have to do with the preparation of high-school teach- 
ers. These will come up for consideration in a later section of 
the chapter. Only those will be referred to here which concern 
the proper assignment of work to teachers, or the organiza- 
tion and distribution of a system of schools locally and in 
the state. 

1. It should be clear that every effort must be made to keep 
the range of subjects for which a teacher is responsible to 
something like sensible proportions and as near the field of 
special preparation as possible. Those conversant with prac- 
tices in many schools are aware that this is not always done. 
To do this it may sometimes be necessary to restrict the range 
of work offered. There could be little loss entailed by such a 
curtailment of the offering if the courses dropped are those 
for which the teachers are poorly prepared. 

2. Appointment of new teachers to a high-school staff 
should not be made until a careful inquiry has been made into 
their preparation for all subjects in which they will be called 
on to give instruction. 

3. Authorities in charge of secondary schools should co- 
operate with any efforts to standardize subject combinations, 
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: so as to have, for example, teachers of the social studies or 
_ teachers of science rather than of specific sciences. The needs 


” 


, of efficient instruction in all types of schools are likely soon to 


stimulate a vigorous development along these lines. 


4, An important means of modifying the job so as to bring 


_ it within the range of possible performance is provision in the 


smaller communities for a six-year secondary school. As — 


_ long as we have four-year high schools whose entire course 


offerings must be presented by two, three, or four teachers, 
just so long must we have a large proportion of teachers at- 
tempting to give instruction in subjects for which they have 


_ had insufficient preparation. This will be true despite our 


best efforts to standardize combinations. It must be manifest 
that in these smaller communities the extension of the high- 
school organization downward into the seventh and eighth 
grades will do much to improve the situation. The benefits 
of such reorganization are already being demonstrated where 
teachers of art, music, home economics, and manual training 
give instruction in their subjects both in the high school and 
in the upper grades. The reorganization referred to will carry 
this type of subject distribution to other fields, such as Eng- 
lish, mathematics, the sciences, the social studies, etc. Cer- 
tainly, teaching a single subject or closely related group of 
subjects over a wider range of grades is more nearly practi- 
cable than to teach a number of relatively unrelated subjects 
in fewer grades. 

5. Another means of adjusting the job in order to make 
adequate preparation for it more nearly feasible is to discour- 
age the multiplication of very small high schools. On account 
of the sparseness of population in certain areas we shall per- 
haps always need some such schools. To admit this, however, 
is by no means to admit the necessity for as large a proportion 
of very small high schools as are now to be found in some of 
our states. Small high schools mean small teaching staffs, and 
these in turn mean impossible subject combinations. 
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IV. TIME SPENT IN COOPERATIONS 


The total working day of high-school teachers. The method © 
used in Reichard’s study (cited above) made it possible for 
him to compute for all teachers the total number of hours 
spent during a calendar week on all professional activities, 
including not only the more strictly instructional work inside 
and outside the class period as already reported, but also all 
other professional activities. When these numbers are di- 
vided by 5.5 — now the number of days in the working week 
in many occupations — the average working day for 126 
teachers in the high schools of Minneapolis turns out to be 
8.3 hours. When computed on the basis of a five-day week, 
the average is 9.1 hours. The range on this basis is wide, 
extending from less than 6 hours per day for some teachers to 
more than 15 hours for others. There are, however, small 
numbers of cases at these extremes, with more than three 
fourths of all between 6 and 11 hours. The averages (on the 
basis of five days and a half) for men and women are, respec- 
tively, 8.5 and 8.2 hours. This shows a somewhat heavier 
load for men, a difference shortly to be explained. 

Averages computed in the same way by Frank H. Koos for 
smaller high schools in Minnesota are appreciably less but 
not strikingly so.! These are 8.0 hours for men and 8.1 
hours for women. Data obtained for members of the faculty 
of the University of Washington on full-time instructional 
schedules show an average of 8.5 hours. The figures are all 
so nearly equal that one is disposed to accept the eight-hour 
day as an appropriate norm for those engaged in teaching. 
Incidentally, if these figures could be given publicity, they 
might do much to discredit the popular belief that the 
teacher’s working day is five or six hours. 


1 Frank H. Koos, A Study of the Teaching Load of 236 Minnesota High- 
School Teachers, a master’s thesis on file in the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1920. 
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Time spent in codperations. The average number of hours 


_ ‘per week devoted to teaching has been reported above as 34.8. 
_ On the basis of a five-and-one-half-day week this is 6.3 hours 
_ per day. The difference between this and the average total 
_ working day of 8.3 hours is 2 hours. This is the average 
amount of time devoted to activities less strictly instruc- 


tional — what Reichard called the ‘‘codperations.”’ It is in- 
teresting to note that while the average teaching load per day | 
for women is slightly larger than for men — the two being, 
respectively, 6.4 and 6.2 hours — this difference is much more 
than compensated for by a half-hour’s difference in codpera- 


_ tions in favor of the men. The averages in these for men and 


women are, respectively, 2.8 and 1.8 hours. The difference 
can probably be accounted for by the smaller number of men 
and the larger burden of supervision of extra-curricular in- 
terests of boys, who in this system make up almost half the 
student body. 

These average amounts of time devoted to codperations 
constitute no small proportion of the total working load. 
For all teachers they absorb 24 per cent — just a little less 
than one fourth — of all working time. The proportions for 
men and women are correspondingly above and below this, 
being, respectively, 27 and 23 per cent. Frank H. Koos found 
that for smaller high schools the proportion was somewhat 
less, being 21 per cent for all full-time teachers represented. 
The percentage for men was 26; for women it was 18. 

Inquiry into the types of activities represented finds a 
great variety, among them study-hall supervision, hall duty, 
making records and reports, advisory work, committee meet- 
ings, teachers’ meetings, extra-curricular interests of stu- 
dents, work on professional courses, and general professional 


reading. A careful examination of data presented by Greenan, 


who investigated the time expended by teachers in one high 
school, shows the averages per week in activities other than 
the more strictly instructional to be the highest for clerical 
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work in considerable variety, for extra-curricular interests of 
a number of sorts, for advisory work with students, and for 
general and departmental faculty meetings.! 

With the codperations taking up on the average an approxi- 


_—— ss 


mate fourth of a teacher’s working time, the kind, quality, — 
and quantity of these activities become matters of major im- | 


portance. As soon as one recognizes that in the long run 
whenever a high-school teacher is employed only three fourths 
of his services will go to teaching proper and the other fourth 
to activities less strictly instructional, the question of the 
value of these activities imperatively demands an answer. 
For example, the fact that $500 of each annual salary of 
$2000 is absorbed in this way cannot be ignored. It lays on 
the teachers, and on the principal who is employed to provide 
professional leadership for them, an obligation of efficient 
service in this field. 

A further finding of some moment, in which the two studies 
by Reichard and Frank H. Koos are in approximate agree- 
ment, is the negligible or almost negligible relationship shown 
between the amounts of time spent in the two main divisions 
of work — instructional activities and codperations. If ap- 
provable conditions prevailed, as one of these divisions in- 
creases the other should decrease by something approaching 
equivalent amounts. This would mean a high negative coeffi- 
cient of correlation. The Reichard study found a coefficient 
as small as — 0.08, and that in the Koos study rose only as 
far as — 0.31. Such a disclosure affords little ground for any 
contention that teaching loads should be reduced by blanket 
procedure so as to allow more time for efficient discharge of 
the other activities, or vice versa. It suggests rather that ad- 
justments should be made only after a careful consideration 
of both constituents of the load in the light of such facts as 
have been presented and of others emanating from more ex- 
tended investigations along the lines illustrated. 

1 John T. Greenan (8). 
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V. THE TEACHERS’ TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 


Graduation from higher institutions and degrees held. The 
training of secondary-school teachers will be considered under 
three main heads: (1) the extent as indicated by the degrees 
held, (2) special preparation for the subjects taught, and 
(8) the amount and kind of work in education, that is, in 
the more strictly professional subjects. 

For a description of training under the first heading and in 
the country as a whole we have Bonner’s report pertaining to 
1921.1 For “accredited” high schools in all states combined 
the percentage of college and university graduates as re- 
ported is 70.8, the normal-school graduates constituting 
18.2 per cent, and the nongraduates 11.0 per cent. For 
“recognized” ? schools these percentages were, respectively, 
52.2, 29.4, and 18.4, showing (1) smaller proportions of 
teachers having the extent of training now generally regarded 
as standard and (2) larger proportions of normal-school grad- 
uates and nongraduates.’ 

For the reason that the institutions represented constitute 
a somewhat selected group, some interest should attach to the 
extent of training, measured in this way, of teachers in the 

1 Bonner (2). 

2 The recognized high schools are those whose work is recognized for meeting 
a part of college-entrance requirements. Many of these schools offer a four-year 
course, but the work offered is either not sufficient in amount to meet all the 
entrance requirements or the work given in certain subjects is not of such a 
quality that the higher institutions care to recognize it. — BONNER (2), pp. 26-27 

3 Bonner (2), p. 31. It should be stated that at least in one instance some 
question has been raised concerning the validity of Bonner’s data. Hutson 
(13) cites materials from an unpublished study by Dean M. E. Haggerty, 
based on reports in the offices of the State Department of Education in Minne- 
sota, showing the percentages of teachers in the high schools of that state who 
have degrees. For no academic subject does the percentage drop below 90.4, and 
for the median of nineteen subjects it is 96.2. For twelve “‘special’’ subjects the 
percentages range from 13.6 to 100.0, the median being 52.2. Hutson’s own in- 
vestigation had found but 17 per cent who were not graduates, including 


teachers of all varieties of subjects. Bonner reports about 70 per cent of the 
teachers in the accredited high schools of this state as being college or university 


graduates. 
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high schools accredited to the North Central Association of — 


Colleges and Secondary Schools. From data reported by 


Davis ! we find (Fig. 77) that of 16,292 teachers of academic — 
subjects reporting, 94.9 held bachelor’s degrees; of 6453 


vocational teachers a much smaller proportion, 58.8 per cent, 
had such degrees. Since some of the teachers in question 
teach both academic and vocational subjects, and since this 
number is not reported by Davis, it is impossible to state 


Status as to Per Cent 
Degrees Held 0» #20 40.29.6008 60 BOG 


earn 
earn 
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Fic. 77. Percentages of teachers in high schools approved by the North 
Central Association reported as holding bachelor’s, master’s, or no degrees 


Bachelor's degrees 5 i mee 
. i 
Master's degrees A 


Without degrees 4) 7 


accurately here what percentage of all teachers reporting 
were without degrees, but probably the proportion does not 
exceed 15 to 20 per cent. This is a better situation than has 
just been disclosed for all teachers in all accredited high 
schools of the country. 

From the data reported by Davis may also be drawn per- 
centages of teachers who have in addition master’s degrees. 
For academic teachers the percentage is 11.5; for vocational 
teachers it is 5.1. An almost negligible proportion have 
doctor’s degrees. There is further scattered but positive evi- 
dence that the amount of preparation is shifting upward and 

1 Davis (5). 
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Beyond the amount represented by the first degree. Hutson 
found 10 per cent of the teachers in the group of largest high 
‘schools reporting advanced degrees and 22.9 per cent as hav- 
ing taken some work beyond the bachelor’s degree. The 
proportions were not so large in the groups of smaller high 
‘schools. California has set up a requirement of a year of 
graduate work for new appointees to high-school teaching - 
staffs. The salary schedules of large cities make it possible to 
select teachers with more than four years of collegiate prep- 
aration. For example, inquiry into the highest degrees held 
“by recent appointees to teaching positions in the senior high 
schools of Cleveland. finds 17. 8 per cent with master’s degrees. 
Even among appointees to junior-high-school positions there 
were 5.1 per cent.! As professionalization of teaching in 
American secondary schools proceeds, the proportions with 
advanced training and degrees are certain to increase. 
Preparation in the: subjects taught. In the section of this 
chapter setting forth the subject distribution of the teaching 
load it was shown that most teachers, especially those in all 
but the largest high schools, are called upon to teach as many 
as two, three, four, or more different subjects. This demand 
cannot result otherwise than in frequent attempts by teachers 
to give instruction in subjects in which they have had little 
or no work.in higher institutions — that is, in which they are 
inadequately prepared. This is shown clearly by Hutson? 
for teachers in the high schools of Minnesota. In addition to 
studying these amounts he also secured the opinions of 
superintendents as to the amounts of such preparation they 
desire of teachers in the various subjects. The medians are 
compared for all but the group of largest high schools in 
Figs. 78 and 79. In most instances the desires of superintend- 
ents are in excess of the amounts of work taken in the field by 
the teachers; in some cases markedly so. The subjects in 


1 Survey of Higher Education in Cleveland (1925), p. 291. 
2 Hutson (13), pp. 32-46. 
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Fic. 78. Number of semester hours of actual preparation in higher insti- 

tutions for subjects in which teachers were giving instruction, and prepa- 

ration desired by superintendents (English, mathematics, Latin, modern 
foreign language, chemistry) 
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which the discrepancies are largest and the amounts of prep- 
aration also deplorably low are mathematics, physics, botany, 
history, and manual training (except for Group II). 

The situation disclosed is not a reassuring one. Steps must 
soon be taken, if not to remedy it completely, at least to 
ameliorate it. Most of these measures have already been 
proposed in discussing the subject distribution of the teach- 
ing load. Others may be added, especially in the way of a 
modification of teacher-training programs. Teachers should 
be prepared in more subjects, and this might well include 
preparation to teach groups of subjects somewhat homo- 
geneous, such as the social studies, the natural sciences, etc., 
as suggested earlier in the chapter. 

Training in professional subjects. (1) The nature and 
(2) the amount of training in education of high-school 
teachers will be illustrated by citing data from studies already 
referred to in this chapter (Table XLVII). Courses which 
have been taken by half or more of such teachers, either in 
Minnesota or Washington, or in both states, are history of 
education, principles of education, special methods (in sub- 
jects for which these teachers secured special preparation), 
practice teaching, and educational psychology. The propor- 
tion reporting technique of teaching (or general methods) 
rises almost to this level. Other courses taken by 20 per cent 
or more of teachers in one or both states were philosophy 
of education, some course in the field of administration or 
supervision, principles of secondary education (or ‘second- 
ary education’’), psychology of adolescence, and educational 
sociology (or social aspects of education). Courses less fre- 
quently taken were high-school curriculum, elementary- 
school curriculum, educational or mental measurements, 
psychology of high-school subjects, industrial and vocational 
education, and foreign school systems. 

Some notion of the amounts of training in this special field 
received by high-school teachers during undergraduate pe- 
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riods of preparation may be had from data reported by 
Davis,! concerning high schools approved by the North Cen- 
tral Association. These data show that 19.0 per cent had 
had less than 11 semester hours of such work as undergradu- 
ates, 27.8 per cent from 11 to 15 semester hours, and 53.2 per 
cent more than 15 semester hours. These amounts are in- 
clusive of general psychology when this subject was taken. 
This does not include all the work in education taken by these 
teachers, since many had had such courses after receiving 
the bachelor’s degree. 


TABLE XLVII. PERCENTAGES OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS IN MINNE- 
SOTA AND WASHINGTON REPORTING AS HAVING TAKEN CERTAIN COURSES 
IN EDUCATION 


PER CENT 


COURSES 


Minnesota 2 Washington 3 


iHMistorviol educations... <-s5.-. = = 71.0 69.9 
Philosophy of education ....... a 21.2 23.9 
Principles of education ~ . . 9. 5... «-... 44.0 59.4 
Administration and supervision ...... 30.8 27.9 
Principles of secondary education’. ... . 21.1 20.4 
High-school curriculum. ......... 9.4 —s 
Elementary-school curriculum. ..... . 4.9 6.4 
Educational measurements 9.0 7.5 
Mental measurements ; 5.9 —5 
Technique of teaching (general mottiods) 40.4 46.3 
Special methods. ...... : 52.6 37.7 
Practice, tea Chines. r—aee. ele. oo se) va 56.7 34.6 
Educational psychology ......... 60.8 73.1 
Genetic psychology or adolescence . ap 22.8 
Psychology of high-school subjects... . . —s5 
Educational sociology . . eS 16.2 


Industrial and vocational education 
Foreign school systems . 


1 Davis (8), p. 29. 

2 Hutson (18), p. 62. 

3 Koos and Woody (23), p. 248. 

4 Sometimes referred to as ‘‘secondary education.” 
5 No data. 
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This more strictly professional training varies from state to 
state and from institution to institution and is undergoing 
changes both as to nature and amount. Doubtless if teachers 
recently completing their undergraduate preparation were 
compared with those having extended experience, the com- 
posites of distribution of courses would be found to be 
markedly different, reflecting shifts in courses required. 
Among courses that would almost certainly be found to be 
gaining ground in this respect are principles of secondary 
education (or ‘“‘secondary education’’), technique (or general 
methods), practice teaching, and educational sociology. The 
amount. of such work has also been increasing, and is likely to 
continue to do so with the inevitable expansion of valuable 
content in this field. 

Experience of high-school teachers. In regard to the extent 
of experience of high-school teachers Bonner has the following 
to say: } 


In accredited high schools of the United States as a whole 55 per 
cent of the teachers have had over five years of teaching experience 
either in high schools or in other schools. As this group constitutes 
the experienced teachers in our high schools, it is desirable to 


devote some attention to it.... In almost seventy per cent of the 
states the per cent of experienced teachers falls between forty and 
sixty. In only eight states...does the percentage of teachers 


with over five years’ experience exceed sixty. With the single 
exception of Pennsylvania, all of these states pay relatively very 
high salaries. ... There is, therefore, tangible evidence to warrant 
the statement that high salaries and long experience go together. 
The correlation between average salaries and percentages of 
teachers with over five years’ experience is .5012.... This coeffi- 
cient is rather high and tends to substantiate the generalization 
made.... If the teaching vocation is to become a profession for 
which young men and women are adequately prepared and in 
which they expect to find their life’s work, it is imperative that 
salaries be made attractive, as evidenced from this correlation. 


1 Bonner (2), pp. 85-88. 
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The accredited high schools, however, have fared much better 
than the recognized and the non-accredited schools, in their effec- 
tiveness in securing and holding experienced teachers. In rec- 
ognized schools the per cent of teachers with over five years 
of experience is only 37.7 and in non-accredited schools only 36.3. 


Number of Years pre- oan 


ceding Current Year Pe 
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ni 
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More than Five 51.8 io 
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Fic. 80. Percentage distribution of academic and vocational teachers in 

high schools on the accredited list of the North Central Association ac- 

cording to length in years of experience previous to the year for which 
report was made. (Black, academic; shaded, vocational) 


40 © 


None 


Less than three 


Comparison of this condition with that found in such a 
selected list of schools as those accredited by the North Cen- 
tral Association 1 (see Fig. 80) finds it only slightly different, 
since of academic teachers only 57.3 per cent and of voca- 


tional teachers only 52 per cent have had more than five 


years of teaching experience. There is thus also a rapid turn- 
over of the staff in these schools. Contrary to the opinion 


1 Davis (8), p. 48. 
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held by many, this turnover is practically as rapid for men as 
for women, since the percentages with no experience, less than 
three years’ experience, from three to five years’ experience, 
and so on for the two sexes do not differ by more than 2 or 3 
per cent. 

Full description of the extent of turnover in the high-school 
teaching staff has not, however, been provided until the length 
of stay in present positions has been considered. Of the aca- 
demic teachers in North-Central high schools just referred 
to, 26.3 per cent had been in their ‘‘present”’ positions less 
than a year, signifying on the average a practically complete 
turnover approximately every four years. The percentage 
who had been in the positions less than three years was 36.1; 
the percentage who had remained three years but not more 
than five years, 16.1. For vocational teachers the corre- 
sponding percentages were about the same, being 26.6, 38.5, 
and 19.6. The sole comfort to be taken in such a rapid shift 
of personnel is that some part of it represents promotion of 
competent teachers to positions of larger responsibility. 


VI. OTHER PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGH- 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 
ae 


Other important responsibilities of teachers. Before directing 
attention to salaries of teachers in secondary schools and to 
principals and the principalship it is desirable to deal briefly 
with certain responsibilities of the teaching profession which 
too often escape consideration where the interests of the 
secondary school and of those who attend it are concerned. \ 
The first of these responsibilities, teachers’ meetings, has 
barely been mentioned among the ‘‘coéperations” listed in an 
earlier section. The second, what Finney refers to as the 
“social aspects of the teacher’s job,” and the third, profes- 
sional ethics, overlap. All three are of vital importance to 
professionalization of instructors and instruction in secondary 


schools. 
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1. Teachers’ meetings. The literature on the first point 
is scanty. We shall here draw on a study made in order 
that more guidance might be available to school heads 
and groups of teachers who are casting about for the best 
means of developing professionally profitable teachers’ meet- 
ings.! Such contribution as is made pertains primarily to 
teachers’ preferences and attitudes toward these meetings. 
It goes without saying that a knowledge of these prefer- 
ences and attitudes is of prime importance in an under- 
taking that, to be successful, requires the codperation of 
those participating. 

Approximately four hundred high-school teachers were 
consulted in the study, teachers employed in twenty-five high 
schools with staffs ranging in size from two members (exclu- 
sive of the principal) to not far from a hundred. The method 
of inquiry for the preferences was by questionnaire. Principals 
acted as intermediaries to distribute the forms, and teachers 
were directed to supply the answers which the forms called 
for. To encourage frankness in response, those codperating 
were permitted to sign or not as they chose, and were re- 
quested to seal the filled forms in envelopes provided for the 
purpose before returning them to the principal, who retrans- 
mitted them to the writer. For almost all schools codperating, 
a full or practically full count of teachers responded, assuring 
the representativeness of the preferences indicated. 

a. Arrangements for teachers’ meetings. The preferences of 
high-school teachers will be reported under two main heads: 
(1) those bearing on arrangements for the meetings or condt- 
tions under which they should go forward — for example, their 
frequency, the days, hours, and durations of meetings, re- 
quirement of attendance, social features, etc.; (2) those per- 


taining to the concern of the meetings as determined by topics 


considered. As to arrangements the dominant preferences 
only will be reported. 
1 Koos (17). 
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The frequencies preferred (assuming the sessions to be pro- 
fessionally constructive) are monthly and biweekly teachers’ 
meetings, although some go so far as to urge weekly meetings. 
The most popular days of the week are Monday and Tuesday. 
The time of day most often indicated is the close of the school 
day. The major preference as to duration is for sessions an 
hour in length, most of the others ranging from three quarters 
of an hour to an hour and a half. Other preferences are for 
definite times for opening and closing, for prearranged and 
preannounced topics, for requirement of attendance, and for 
meetings usually held separately from those for elementary- 
school teachers. There is dominant preference, but less ap- 
proach to unanimity, for the assignment of reading to be 
reported on and for the school head as presiding officer. 

The desire to have meetings designed to serve their special 
needs is shown also in the responses to a request to indicate 
the proportion of all high-school teachers’ meetings which 
should be departmental. Well over two thirds of all the 
teachers put their preferences at or between the limits of 
a fourth to a half of the meetings. Even in the high 
schools with the largest staffs less than a fifth of the teach- 
ers would make more than half the meetings departmental, 
thus conceding the value of the general high-school teachers’ 
meeting. 

b. The concern of teachers’ meetings. The desires of high- 
school teachers as to lines of professional interest to be con- 
sidered in their meetings were ascertained in two ways. First, 
those who codperated were directed to number in order of 
preference five main divisions of topics, assigning to the group 
considered most important the rank 1, to the next in impor- 
tance, 2,and so on. The distributions (Table XLVIII) show 
the variation in judgment usual in studies of this sort, but, 
with the averages, they show also trends of differences among 
the listed topics. The group most highly regarded, if we may 
judge by the averages of the ranks, is discussing the educa- 
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tzonal policy of the school (II), and it is closely followed by 
considering improvement of classroom teaching (III) and keep- 
ing abreast of the best educational thought (V). At some dis- 
tance below these come considering individual pupils in the 
school (IV) and familiarizing teachers with the routine of the 
school (I). 


TABLE XLVIII. NumBERS oF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS ASSIGNING 
RANKS 1 TO 5 TO CERTAIN GROUPS OF SUBJECTS SUGGESTED FOR MEET- 
INGS, AND THE AVERAGES OF THE RANKS ASSIGNED 


NUMBERS OF TEACHERS 


Ghours or-Seesnon ASSIGNING RANK AVERAGE 
RANK 
1 2 3 4 5 
I. Familiarizing teachers with the 
routine of the school .. ~- . 73 | 29) 29 | 56 204 3.7 
II. Discussing the educational pol- 
icy of-the school —f<- = 5. 128: 98 1 841 77a 2 £0 2.4 
III. Considering improvement of class- 
TOOM teaching cw 7s) eee TO LOCALS We. |. 22 2.6 
IV. Considering individual pupils in 
CNCTSCHOUL EAR owe eo re se Zia O04 eODe) 199. Ve 3.3 
V. Keeping abreast of the best edu- 
cational thought ..°. . /. : 86 | 78 | 75 | 84] 69 2.9 


Secondly, those codperating were requested to place a 
check mark opposite what seemed to them the five most 
important subdivisions under each of the five main divisions 
just cited. Four to six subdivisions suggested as possible 
topics for teachers’ meetings were listed, the total number 
being twenty-five. The subdivisions and the number of 
teachers checking each are shown in Fig. 81. This figure was 
so constructed as to show not only the total number of 
ballots received by each topic, but also its excess over or 
deficiency under the average number received by all the 
twenty-five topics. This number is approximately seventy- 
eight, and is the number of ballots each topic would have 
received if the distribution had been a strictly random one. 
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I. 1. Passing of classes 


£. Duties of teachers in the halls 


5. Making 2 such reports as are 
required 

4, Other points of routine in which 
rea is necessary and desirable 

1. Fixin olicy of the school in the 
minds ne f the teachers 


G ney and discussing changes 


II. 


— 


4, sree "ai discussing the distri- 
bution of marks 


A, Definition and discussion of aims to 
be attained in subject matter 


Gi paren of curriculum , courses of 
study, etc. 

6. Discussion, of supervision of out-of 
Class school activities 


IH, 1. Discussion of teaching pupils how 
to stud 


= 


@. Discussion of character and value 
of lesson plans 


3. Discussion of poems of class- 
Toom discipline 


4, Discussion of modes of recitation 


5. Presentation of model lessons 
IV. 1. Study of individual differences 
in pupils 


2. Study of different ee attitudes 
toward their work 


5. Promotion of individual pupils on 
basis of ability 

4. Comparison of each pupils work 
indifferent subject 


V. 1. Status of vocational education in 
the curriculum 


Z. Diagnostic value of mental and 
educational tests 


3, Discussion of junior-high-school 
reorganization 

A, Discussion of progressive move- 
ments in other school systems 

5. Study of current educational 

iterature 

©. Discussion of reports of education: 

al meetings ,conventions, etc. 
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O 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 180 200 220 


“all 
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Fic. 81. Number of teachers checking each subdivision as a topic desir- 
able for consideration at high-school-teachers’ meetings 
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The four subdivisions receiving notable excesses of a ran- 
dom sample of the ballots, in the order of the degree of prefer- 
ence shown, are fixing the policy of the school in the minds of 
teachers so that all will work to a common end (II, 1), discussion 
of teaching pupils how to study (III, 1), discussion of progressive 
movements in other school systems (V, 4), and discussion of 
modes of recitation (for example, socialized recitations, project 
method, question and answer, etc.) (III, 4). Three others hav- 


- ing appreciable and at the same time equal excesses are 


definition and discussion of aims to be attained in subject matter 
(II, 4), study of individual differences in pupils (IV, 1), and 
study of current educational literature (V, 5). If space per- 
mitted, it would be interesting to draw inferences from the 
number of ballots given to each of these and the others of the 
full list of topics. One only will be ventured — the apparent 
preference of high-school teachers for topics the consideration 
of which will foster their professional growth and the improve- 
ment of the work going forward in the school in which they 
are employed. This inference has the corroboration of the 
small proportions of ballots given to the first topics of the 
list, those concerned with matters of routine to which, 
unfortunately, teachers’ meetings are often exclusively 
restricted. 

There is no assumption that the lists either of divisions or 
of subdivisions are comprehensive. The categories are in- 
tended rather to be illustrative. Those who are acquainted 
with Smith’s article on high-school-teachers’ meetings! will 
recognize some measure of dependence on it for topics in- 
cluded. The remainder have been drawn from various 
sources. These categories are wide enough in scope to test the 
nature of the teachers’ preferences, which, as has already been 


concluded, are clearly toward matters of professional signifi- 


cance. The ballotings on these categories, like the preferences 
indicated on the arrangements for meetings, disclose a com- 
1 Lewis W. Smith (80). 
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mendable attitude, constituting a challenge to the principal 
or to groups of teachers on whom the task of planning pro- 
fessional teachers’ meetings may fall. 

2. Social aspects of the teachers’ position.! The second group 
of professional responsibilities was canvassed by inquiring of 
superintendents of schools how the teachers can best safe- 
guard their general social relationships so as to avoid those 
errors which often hamper usefulness in instruction. The 
suggestions were classified as follows, the numbers in paren- 
thesis indicating the number of suggestions, made by twenty- 
eight superintendents, which were judged as falling in each 
group: 

I. Moral and quasi-moral deportment (29). 
II. General attitude toward the community (19). 
III. Participation in organized community activities (41). 
IV. Relations with patrons and citizens (18). 
V. Relations with pupils (40). 
VI. Relations with colleagues (17). 
VII. Room, board, dress, ete. (18). 
VIII. Miscellaneous (22). 


Under the first head were classified the demand for ‘tan 
irreproachable example”’ and the requirement of discretion 
with respect to “‘keeping company” and dancing, the item 
last named being frequently mentioned because of unfavor- 
able attitudes in many communities toward participation in 
it. Under the second head were placed statements urging the 
teacher to identify himself with the community and to avoid 
what might appear to be a feeling of superiority. An em- 
phatic proscription pertains to what are referred to as “‘suit- 
case” teachers; that is, those who are away from Friday 
afternoon until Monday morning and otherwise manifest 
little or no interest in the community. One superintendent 
would have teachers admonished to look out for their financial 


1The writer is under obligation to Professor Ross L. Finney of the University 
of Minnesota for permission to use these materials. 
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credit. The most frequent types of recommendation in the 
third group are for the assumption of responsibilities in 
organized community activities, but not to the extent of over- 
doing them. Participation in church activities is regarded 
as especially advantageous. Under relations with patrons 
and citizens (fourth group) ‘general friendly acquaint- 
ance,” the cultivation of social affiliations with the best 
people, mistrust of the earliest overtures, observation of 


- the niceties of; social etiquette, calls on pupils’ parents, 


and active interest in parent-teacher associations are coun- 
seled. Relations with pupils (fifth group) should be strictly 
professional in aim, being characterized by courtesy, tact, 
helpfulness, and the like. Familiarity is to be avoided, and 
it is regarded as “professionally suicidal” to ‘keep com- 
pany” with students. The assumption of extra-curricular 
responsibilities is expected. Relations with colleagues (sixth 
group) must be codperative, harmonious, and generous. 
Professional-social clubs and functions are to be encouraged. 
Happy arrangement in matters of board and room (seventh 
group) being important to success in the social adjust- 
ments, specific admonitions refer to early arrival to make 
such arrangement, to seeking good advice concerning it, to 
mistrusting solicitors for boarders and roomers, to covet- 
ing accommodations in respected homes in preference to 
hotels and restaurants. Dress should be appropriate. The 
most frequent miscellaneous (eighth group) recommendation 
is to avoid all remarks disparaging the community or its 
members. 

3. The ethics of the teaching profession. The last of the three 
groups of professional relationships to be specially dealt with 
is ordinarily designated as ‘professional ethics.” Judging 
from the increased frequency in recent years of treatments of 
the subject in educational and other periodicals and in educa- 
tional conventions, those connected with our school systems 
are developing awareness of the need of long and rapid strides 
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toward professional conscience and consciousness of this sort. 
As has already been intimated and as will be seen in what 
follows, these relationships overlap those just outlined, espe- 
cially inasmuch as professional ethics must comprehend much 
of what may be regarded as the social aspects of the teacher’s 
position. The fact that both groups of responsibilities are 
applicable to both levels of instruction, the elementary and 
the secondary, adds to rather than detracts from their 
importance. 

The ‘principles.’ In a study made by Powers! of a large 
number of codes, articles dealing with the subject, etc. 
(pertaining to teachers only, not administrative officers), the 
categories under which the materials were classified divided 
themselves as ‘“‘principles’’ and “rules of ethics.”” The prin- 
ciples, which are general statements serving as standards of 
conduct without prescribing or defining any specific conduct, 
are relatively few in number, being, in the order of frequency 
of mention in all sources examined, preparation, compensation, 
social service, obligation to pupils, codperation, and professional 
spirit. The principles are given more definite meaning in the 
following quotation :? 


Principle 1. Preparation. The members of the profession are in 
possession of a body of scientific and technical knowledge and cor- 
responding skill essential to the welfare of the community. Ad- 
mission to the profession is gained by acquiring this knowledge and 
skill. It is clearly implied and sometimes stated that there is 2 
monopoly on this knowledge and skill which precludes the practice 
of the profession by the layman. 

Principle 2. Compensation. Compensation should be adequate 
to enable its members to render the most efficient service. This is 
the logical correlate of principle 1. In order to render the most 
efficient service the professional man or woman must live on a 
scale befitting his social position and must make reasonable pro- 
vision for professional improvement. Compensation is interpreted 
to include secure tenure of office, rising salary with increased 


1 Powers (25). 2Tbid. pp. 266-267. 
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experience, pension in case of disability, the costs of needed pro- 
fessional books and magazines and of memberships in and attend- 
ance at the meetings of professional organizations. The living 
wage should be sufficient to cover living expenses for twelve 
months. A teacher should not be obliged to engage in other pur- 
suits in order to supplement his wage from teaching. ... 


TABLE XLIX. FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS 
FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION IN CODES (15 SOURCES) AND IN OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE (21 SOURCES) 


FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE IN 


PRINCIPLES PERTAINING TO 
Codes , Other Both 
Literature 
Le reparationy 25..." is. sr ns C 15 22 
22Compensation . 5°... . « 2 3 5 
os POCIaL service *. 9.95 6c eke 4 10 14 
4. Obligation to pupils ..... 5 3 8 
DC OODerablonl. 4c. 6 es — 6 6 
6. Professional spirit ...... 3 8 11 


Principle 3. Social service. Professional work must always be 
performed as a social service... rather than to the personal gain 
of an individual. The teacher is primarily a servant of the com- 
munity, not of his superior officer or of any individual of the com- 
munity. This service must be rendered without regard for matters 
..- [of] religion, politics, and the like. Since the teacher is him- 
self a member of the community his own personal comfort and 
convenience must be secondary to the public good. 

Principle 4. Obligation to pupils. The highest obligation of every 
member of the profession is . . . to those who are being taught. 
This is referred to as ‘‘ The fundamental ethical principle of the 
profession... .” 

Principle 5. Codperation. [Teaching] is a codperation that 
takes into account the interests of all the human factors involved 
,..the board of education, the superintendent and other admin- 
istrative and supervisory officers, parents and pupils, and the 
community at large. The teaching service is not rendered exclu- 
sively by teachers. The home especially is to be considered the 
most efficient co-partner in rendering this service. 
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Principle 6. Professional spirit. The teacher’s attitude is domi- 
nated by the professional spirit. The term .. . is used in a number 
of connections but particularly in reference to a spirit of social 
service as a distinguishing mark of the profession. As applied to 
the teacher it implies an appreciation of what constitutes profes- 
sional and unprofessional attitudes and conduct. 


TABLE L. FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF RULES OF ETHICS FOR THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION IN CODES (15 SOURCES) AND IN OTHER E/DUCA- 
TIONAL LITERATURE (21 SOURCES) 


(A plus sign indicates that the activity so designated is professional ; 
a minus sign, that it is unprofessional.) 


FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE IN 


RULES OF CONDUCT AS RELATED TO 


Other 
Codes Literature BoEe 
I. SECURING A POSITION 

—1. Advertise by innuendo .. 3 2 5 
— 2. Apply unless there is a declared 

vacancy. . . 10 7 17 
+3. Demand an adequate compensation 3 8 11 
— 4, Bid or underbid for a position . . 3 5 8 
— 5. Issue or use indiscriminate recom- 

mendations . . 3 it 4 
— 6. Use political, religious, ete. influence 5 4 9 
+ 7. Use teachers’ agency as a last resort — 2 2 


— 8. Accept position under adverse con- 
ditions ye). 2 4 6 
— 9. Seek offer elsewhere for sole purpose 
of securing advancement in pres- 


ent position .. . 1 2 3 
+ 10. Withdraw outstanding applications 

when a position has been accepted 2 3 5 

II. PARENTS AND PUPILS 

+1. Treat the pupil as an individual . 5 6 11 
— 2. Discuss deficiencies to embarrass . 3 2 5 
— 3. Accept remuneration for tutoring 

own pupils. . 4 1 5 
+4. Apprise public if rights of children 

are being denied ... . 5 2 7 
+ 5. Exercise special care for the helaiens 

indigent, andignorant ... . 1 i 2 
+ 6. Meet criticism with patience, cour- 

tesy, and open-mindedness. . . 4 74 6 
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q 
; 
a FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE IN 
i RULES OF CONDUCT AS RELATED TO oes 
7 Codes Literature Both 
III. THosE In AUTHORITY 
+1. Practice confidence in, eae 
with, and sincerity toward . . 10 10 20 
+2. Attend faithfully to all duties as- 
signed. . 5 4 9 
+ 3. Support the defined Policies of the 
school. . . =f Pete Pee 2 2 4 
— 4, Break a contract aie ; 14 11 20 
— 5. Violate official correspondence or 
conversation. . . 2 1 3 
— 6. Violate the principles of line organi- 
zation. . . aa 4 3 fi 
IV. THE PROFESSION OR ITS MEMBERS 
+1. Maintain a high standard of moral- 
ity, courage, and justice. .. . 6 8 14 
+ 2. Bea progressive student ofeducation 15 10 25 
+3. Make available the results of 
research... 9 3 12 
+4. Exhibit a deferential treatment 
toward members of the profession 13 uf 20 
+5. Condemn and expose unprofes- 
sional or immoral conduct within 
THE“ PTOLeeslON esta. @ee cial musta it 4 11 
— 6. Decry the profession . . 3 5 8 
+ 7. Encourage the fit to enter the pro- 
fession . . 2 2 4 
— 8. Use the profession a as a ‘stepping- 
stone to another vocation . . . 2 7 9 
—9. Talk “shop” in the presence of 
strangers or laymen. . 2 1 B} 
+ 10. Defend members unjustly attacked 2 — 2 
VY. THE PUBLIC 
+41. Conform to the standards of the 
community .. ; 1 3 4 
+ 2. Participate in community affairs . 8 9 iG 
+3. Place the public good before per- 
sonal gain... . 6 6 12 
+4. Refrain from undue political am- 
bitions . . 2 1 3 
+ 5. Resent unwarranted interference 
‘ by laymen. . . ae 1 3 4 
VI. THOSE COMMERCIALLY INTERESTED 
~  — 1, Accept favors from commercial men 3 1 4 
— 2. Act as agent for or receive commis- 
sion or royalty on textbooks or ; ‘ i 


supplies . 
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Rules of ethics in teaching. The rules for conduct desig- 
nate specific activities as either professional or unpro- 
fessional. Theoretically, each rule emanates from one or 
more principles. The rules have been grouped in Table L, 
on pages 676 and 677, as relating to I, Securing a posi- 
tion; II, Parents and pupils; III, Those in authority; 
IV, The profession or its members; V, The public; and VI, 
Those commercially interested. The formulation of the 
categories has been so carefully done as to make their 
meaning apparent with little or no explanation. Possible 
exceptions are I, 1 and 8, which are interpreted by Powers 
as follows: 


1. A teacher should not advertise by innuendo, exploitation, or 
personally inspired press notices. The teacher’s best advertise- 
ment is a well-merited reputation for professional ability acquired 
through service. 

8. A teacher should not accept a position if the conditions are 
such that there is little likelihood of success. Conditions mentioned 
are restrictions to which no self-respecting and ambitious teacher 
can subscribe, a vacancy created under such conditions, or condi- 
tions that would restrict the personal liberty of the teacher. This 
means essentially a boycott on such positions. 


It is to be admitted that the materials presented do not 
constitute a professional code for teachers, although they may 
include the content of an acceptable or desirable one. It does 
not appear that any of the formulations from which the study 
was drawn are codes in a strict sense. To be so they would 
need to be coercive, as when violation of the code of the legal 
profession by an individual lawyer would result in his disbar- 
ment. They are at best the composite opinion of organiza- 
tions of teachers on what is professional or unprofessional 
behavior, and can have no more influence on the behavior of 
an individual teacher than is possessed by such an opinion. 
However, they are not to be totally disparaged on this ac- 
count. Even though violations of items in these codes are not 
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now followed by penalties comparable to disbarment, never- 
theless the codes do have behind them the compulsion of the 
good or bad esteem of one’s group, and in addition they pro- 
vide the foundations on which a genuinely coercive code can 
and will in time be erected. 


VII. SALARIES OF TEACHERS 


The importance of adequate remuneration. The relationship 
of adequate salaries to school efficiency is so obvious that 
there is little need of arguing it. It is so important that 
despite the tendency in the materials on professional ethics 
just presented to stress the opportunities for social service 
and the desirability of rendering disinterested service to 
pupil and public, the seeking of adequate compensation is 
also often recommended for a place in the code. While the 
possibilities of social service in an occupation must have 
much to do with its professionalization, its dignity will also 
be in part determined by the income attendant upon par- 
ticipating in it. 

The salaries paid. The Research Division of the National 
Education Association has made inquiries into the situation 
regarding salaries in educational positions. The materials 
presented in its published reports! will be drawn on to afford 
some knowledge concerning salaries paid in all but the 
smallest communities. A first comparison is of median annual 
salaries of elementary-school, junior-high-school, and senior- 
high-school teachers in cities of different population groups. 
Median salaries in 1924-1925 for these three classes of 
teachers in cities of 2500 to 5000 were, respectively, $1129, 


. $1307, and $1491 (see Fig. 82). This shows a differential of 
_ less than $200 between the levels of instruction represented. 


The medians advance with the size of the population until 
for cities of 100,000 and over they were, respectively, $1968, 


1 (26). 
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$2220, and $2536 for senior high schools. The median differ- 
ential in these cities is somewhat larger than for the smallest 
cities represented in the tabulations reported. 

Since medians alone‘are not sufficiently descriptive of the 
situation, a figure indicating the percentage distributions of 


Population Dollars 
Group 0 500 1000 1500 2000 2500 3000 
Ea ES [Sea oe 
bith bees GREETS CS [Elementary 
2500- 5000 1301 ZZ Schoals 
491 La Se eais 
Ea ee : i 
(¢3i eee] mam ogo ee 
5,000- 10000 1373 Gin 


161T 


[554 eee aereeee 
10,000 -30,000 fete UMMM|MMM’|’||’|"’"M"l"l@ttt 


wieo) Eee 
50,000 -100,000 Hee VMMM!!|_|Mttéthbt 
i Roce SUE 


Co] Dele! 
Over 100,000 oo WUMMMMH7MM@q@]77"]tb 


Pee RES ws Re 
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Fic. 82. Median annual salaries in 1924-1925 of elementary-school, 


junior-high-school, and senior-high-school teachers in cities of different 
population groups 


median salaries in each of the population groups is also 
presented (Fig. 83). These show a shift toward higher salaries 
in passing from each group of cities to the next larger. At the 
same time the distributions markedly overlap each other. 
There is thus wide variation from city to city within the 
several groups, and at the same time some assurance of ad- 
vancement in salary as teachers progress from the smaller 
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systems to the larger. While improvement is still to be 
desired, salaries of high-school teachers in the larger cities 
approach a basis on which a comfortable living is afforded. 
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Fic. 83. Percentage distribution of median salaries in 1924-1925 of high- 
school teachers in cities of different population groups in the United 
States. (Adapted from (26), p. 21, Table XI) 


Although data are not given concerning salaries of teachers 
- in communities of less than 2500 — in which we have already 
seen (Chapter VI) that the majority of public high schools 
are located — yet it may be judged that remuneration in 
them is typically less. 
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VIII. THE PRINCIPAL 


The work of the high-school principal. Administrative heads 
are admittedly vital factors in the efficiency of the schools and 
school systems with which they are connected. No treatment 
of a high-school staff is therefore complete without some con- 
sideration of the high-school principal or others in positions 
of administrative responsibility. The dean, or adviser, of 
girls has already been considered (pp. 616-620). It would be 
desirable also if space could be spared to consider other posi- 
tions of a directive nature, such as the assistant or vice 
principal, where provision is made for this office. The most 
that can be essayed is a brief treatment of the high-school 
principalship only. 

A number of attempts at classifying the high-school prin- 
cipal’s work have been made, and a few studies have even 
reported the amounts of time devoted to each of the classes 
or types of activity among which the total “‘load”’ is dis- 
tributed. A study which combines the classes of activity and 
the distribution of time is one reported by John for high- 
school principals in California! The classes of activity 
reported (Table LI) are ten in number: instructional load, 
administration, clerical duties, supervision, professional load, 
additional-income activities, community activities, recreational 
activities, home duties, and “‘other activities, including eating 
and sleeping.’’ Obviously the last three classes are personal 
and not properly to be counted as professional. This is almost 
equally true for much of what are reported as community 
activities, since they do not seem to be essentially different 
from duties which should be discharged by any intelligent 
and socially minded member of the community. 

Of the instructional load the chief constituents are teaching 
proper, study supervision (such as study-hall duty), and 
preparation for instruction; of administration, management 


1R. R. John (14). 
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TABLE LI. MEDIAN NUMBER OF HOURS DEVOTED WEEKLY TO SEVERAL 
CLASSES OF PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITY BY PRINCIPALS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN CALIFORNIA ! 


HicH SCHOOLS GROUPED BY 
NUMBERS ENROLLED 


CLAsSs oF ACTIVITY 

350 and Less than 

Over 150-39? 150 - 
frstructionaljoadies mit. ee cead wbx ate lao _— 16.25 30.00 
ACIMINISErATION GS 0 sas, cee (o, b: ne, 18.25 12.00 6.00 
Clericaldutiesmmr Seri ctl. Rat ces 2 9.00 8.50 5.50 
SHIPORVISION aarae meee oe Welles, 0. tlie 13.25 10.25 6.00 
PrOLEssION AL OSG Awe std ob Seto hd 8.00 8.75 7.00 
Additional income and community activities 7.50 6.25 5.50 


of the school plant, administration of school policies, and 
“other administrative duties”; of clerical duties, correspond- 
ence and work on records and reports; of swpervision, visiting 
classes and supervision of student activities; of the profes- 
sional load, professional reading; of community activities, 
church work, community social activities, and civic activities. 

A comparison of the median number of hours spent weekly 
by principals of high schools grouped by size of enrollment 
shows that heads of large high schools have little or no teach- 
ing responsibility, whereas thisis the largest single constituent 
of the work of the principals in small high schools. On the 
other hand, principals in large high schools devote much 
more time, and logically so, to administration and super- 
vision. They also carry somewhat heavier loads in other 
classes of work. 

The question may well be raised whether the principal of 
the small high school, even if it is admitted that he should do 
some teaching, is not so heavily burdened with instructional 


activity as to prevent the proper discharge of other important 


professional responsibilities more peculiar to the position. 


1 Adapted from John (14). 
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The writer has elsewhere ! concluded that principals of small 
high schools are too infrequently vested with initiative in 
critical administrative and supervisory activities, this con- 
clusion being in harmony with the question just raised. This 
defect, in fact, applies also to many principals of large high 
schools, since many of these cannot take the initiative in 
affairs as momentous as disciplinary control involving sus- 
pension and expulsion, selecting new teachers, and recom- 
mending salary promotion, although they are vested with full 
authority in such matters as organizing the class schedule, or- 
dinary disciplinary control, and keeping records and reports. 

The principal’s training and experience.” 1. For the country 
as a whole, except for high schools in communities with popu- 
lations of less than 2500, almost all principals are graduates of 
colleges and hold degrees. The proportion of principals hold- 
ing the master’s degree is much larger than that of high-school 
teachers, and increases with the size of the communities rep- 
resented. For cities with populations of from 25,000 to 100,000 
the percentage with the master’s degree was 35.3; with the 
master’s or the doctor’s degree, only slightly less than two fifths. 

2. The work in education taken by high-school principals 
includes courses typically required of high-school teachers in 
training. As a rule it is also considerably in excess of this in 
amount and scope, showing a tendency to secure professional 
equipment suited to leadership of a teaching staff. 

3. In only a small proportion of cases have high-school 
principals planned as undergraduates to enter the work in 
which they are now engaged. Although a majority planned 
to enter educational work of some sort, most of these looked 
forward to high-school teaching. From teaching positions as 
presumable apprenticeships, they have been advanced to 
principalships. Many who are serving as principals planned 


1 Koos (20). 
* This description of the training and experience of high-school principals is 
summarized from certain portions of Chapters III-VII of Koos (20). 
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to enter other professions. In terms of occupational plans as 
undergraduates it may be said that almost all our princi- 
pals have stumbled into the profession. They tend, however, 
to compensate for this disadvantage by supplementary train- 
ing pertinent to the principalship of the secondary school. 


Beeston Dollars 
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Fic. 84. Median annual salaries in 1924-1925 of principals of junior high 

schools, of principals of senior high schools, and of assistant or vice prin- 

cipals, deans, etc. in cities of different population groups. (Adapted from 
(26), p. 32) 


4. As may be expected, the typical period of experience 
both as high-school teachers and as principals increases with 


the size of the community represented. For principals of 
high-schools in communities of from 1000 to 2500 the average 


number of years in all educational positions is 9.6; in high- 
school teaching, 7.4; in high-school principalships, 5.4. For 
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cities of 25,000 to 100,000 these averages rise to 20.6, 17.2, 
and 12.5 respectively. It may be judged that much of the 
reported experience in principalships was accompanied by 
teaching experience. 

The principal’s remuneration. Some impression concerning 
the salaries paid to principals of junior and senior high schools 
and to assistant principals in cities of different population 
groups may be obtained from materials published by the Re- 
search Division of the National Education Association.! For 
cities with populations of from 2500 to 5000 the median 
salaries for the three types of position named were, respec- 
tively, $1742, $2300, and $1975 (see Fig. 84). The medians 
increased with each population group until, for cities of more 
than- 100,000, they were $3598, $4750, and $3642. These 
salaries are sufficiently large to induce capable men to enter 
upon the work as a permanent vocation — an important 
factor in professionalizing an occupation. 

Professionalizing the principalship. But the elevation of the 
principalship to undoubted professional status is not to be 
accomplished merely by means of salaries encouraging per- 
manency of tenure. Other steps to be taken should be in the 
direction of (1) selecting and recruiting capable young men 
for the work, selection and enlistment to be accomplished at 
least two years before the completion of requirements for the 
first collegiate degree; (2) mapping out and putting in opera- 
tion curricula in principal-training at least three years in 
length, beginning not later than the opening of the third 
college year; (3) adding by research to the special content in 
secondary education pertinent to the principalship; (4) en- 
couraging principals to seek greater responsibilities and initi- 
ative in more critical matters; (5) fostering the growth of 
principals’ professional organizations.? 


1 (26). 


2See Koos (20), chap. x, for a more extended treatment of most of these 
suggestions. 
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IX. UNSOLVED STAFF PROBLEMS 


Many unsolved problems. A number of staff relationships 
have been briefly treated in the foregoing pages of this chap- 
ter; namely, the teaching load and its subject-distribution, 
time spent in codperations, the training and experience of 
high-school teachers, other professional responsibilities, high- 
school teachers’ salaries, and the high-school principal. 


_ Although some significant materials are at hand concerning 


these matters, it must be said that, at best, we are lacking in 
adequate solutions in.a number of essential respects. This 
must always be more or less characteristic of the educational 
situation, especially in a phase which, like secondary educa- 
tion, is just now peculiarly dynamic. New problems rapidly 
crowd in to supplant, in the attention and interest of educa- 
tors, those problems which have been solved at least in part, 
even if not completely. 

Among questions only partly touched or not at all men- 
tioned in foregoing sections of this chapter are those relating 
to (1) professionalized content in teacher-training curricula, 
(2) training for supervision of allied activities, and (8) many 
aspects of personnel, especially those which concern the types 
of persons who should be recruited to high-school teaching ; 
not to mention (4) a comprehensive view of professionaliza- 
tion of high-school teaching and (5) proper preparation for 
instruction in the coming reorganization of American second- 
ary education. (1) We grow increasingly conscious of the 
need of professionalizing the content of the course that 
grounds a student in a subject which he is to teach; that is, 
emphasizing in the teacher-training curriculum those phases 
of subject matter which are being emphasized, or should be 
emphasized, in the secondary-school courses. (2) With the 
rising importance of allied activities, preparation for this por- 
tion of the teachers’ load should no longer be neglected. 
(3) Inquiry into many vital aspects of the whole vast problem 
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of personnel in the sense of types of persons who should enter 
the work of high-school teaching has scarcely begun. While 
(as illustrated at several pointsin the chapter) we are (4) mak- 
ing progress toward the professionalization of high-school 
teaching and administration, yet the situations as to prep- 
aration, tenure, professional ethics, and salaries show that 
much of the distance to complete professionalization is yet 
to be traversed.! 

Training for teaching in reorganized secondary schools. Not 
to be outweighed in importance by any of the problems so 
far referred to is the question of (5) appropriate preparation 
for the inevitable changes in organization of American second- 
ary education. This problem has many aspects, but the only 
one that can be considered here is the period of preparation. 
Just as we were about to attain an agreement on the require- 
ment of graduation from colleges and universities for admis- 
sion to high-school teaching, and were actually having the 
standard rather generally applied to the traditional four-year 
high school, the junior high school appeared and forced a 
reopening of the question as it applies to this new unit. 
What is to be the standard period of preparation for junior- 
high-school teaching? Nor is this all. As the upward 


1A means of professionalizing high-school teaching sometimes proposed is 
to increase the proportion of men teachers. In this connection it is pertinent to 
report the proportions of men in high-school teaching positions in the country as 
a whole at various points beginning with 1890. From data published by the | 
United States Bureau of Education (see Bureau of Education Bulletins No. 7 
(1924), p. 2, and No. 60 (1924), p. 1), the present writer has computed the per- 
centages of men teachers for 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1922, respectively, 
at 40.5, 49.9, 45.3, 36.2, and 39.0. The percentages for 1920 and 1922 do not 
include teachers in junior high schools, who by this time had become sufficiently 
numerous to make it necessary to omit them if the data entering into the compu- 
tations were to be kept comparable. The only point at which the proportion 
of men in four-year and senior high schools dropped notably below two fifths 
of all was in 1920, before the schools had recovered from the exodus of men 
during the World War. It may be said that, with this exception, the proportion 
of men teachers in high schools over the entire period had ranged from approxi- 
mately two fifths to a half of all. This is probably in disagreement with the 
popular belief as to the proportions of men and women teachers. 
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extension of the secondary school to include junior-college 
years proceeds, and the new period of secondary educa- 
tion eventually comprehends eight school years, the ques- 
tion What is to be regarded as standard preparation for 
the upper levels of teaching? will become more and more 
insistent. 

Partial answers to both questions are beginning to emerge 
in practice. Although the standard is not yet attained by all 
teachers, the trend is definitely toward requirement of a 
degree for teachers in junior high schools. For example, only 
30.4 per cent of recent appointees to junior-high-school posi- 
tions in Cleveland were without degrees,! most of these 
teaching special subjects for which it is not possible to 
secure college graduates. As the four-year junior high school 
predicted for our future organization of secondary education 
(see Chapter VII) comes into existence, this standard of col- 
lege graduation would still be appropriate to junior-high- 
school teaching service. Most formulations of standards of 
teacher-preparation for junior colleges call for the master’s 
degree or at least a year of graduate training — the equivalent 
of five years beyond the high school. This standard could 
readily and advantageously be applied to the third and fourth 
high-school years which will be incorporated with the junior- 
college years in organizing the upper of the two four-year 
units proposed for the future American secondary school. 
This requirement, as we have seen (p. 659), is already being 
adopted. The only serious objection to such a standard for 
this upper unit is that it is lower than will be ultimately de- 
sirable. It will doubtless be raised further as reorganization 
is accomplished. At the same time it may be questioned 
whether the doctor’s degree should be set as the goal for 
teachers in this new upper unit, especially if extreme spe- 
cialization and training in methods of research remain the 

universal requirements for the degree. 

1 Survey of Higher Education in Cleveland, p. 291. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Which of the methods of investigating the teaching load — 
number of daily recitations, number of pupil-recitations, and 
amount of time devoted to the work in and out of class — is the 
preferable one for providing a basis on which to assign teaching 
responsibilities ? 

2. Investigate the spread of subject assignments to teachers 
in a high school with less than ten teachers. If some teachers are 
found to have an undesirably wide spread of work, inquire into 
the possibilities of improvement. 


3. Inquire into the sex, preparation, and tenure of office 
among teachers in German and French secondary schools. Com- 
pare in these respects with teachers in our high schools. 


4. Consider the question of the relationship of the proportions 
of men and women teachers in the high schools to the profession- 
alization of high-school teaching. 


5. What influence, if any, does the teachers’ relatively short 
tenure of position have on our high schools? 


6. How would a pension system for high-school teachers 
influence this tenure? 


7. Suggest a list of topics for a series of fifteen biweekly high- 
school teachers’ meetings that would be professionally profitable. 


8. Cite from your experience instances of undesirable. atti- 
tudes of teachers toward the communities in which they were 
working. 

9. Point out the relationships between Finney’s materials on 


the social aspects of the teacher’s position and those in Powers’s 
analysis of codes of professional ethics. 


10. Note the ranking that would be given the “rules of con- 
duct”’ by the frequency of mention in Powers’s tabulations. 
Does frequency of mention place these rules approximately in 
the order of what seems to you to be their importance? 


11. How could such a code be made coercive? 


12. Inquire into the relationship between increases in teachers’ 
salaries during recent years and increases in the cost of living. 
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XIX 
THE SCHOOL PLANT AND COSTS 
I. HOUSING AND EQUIPMENT 


A chapter on material aspects. Foregoing chapters of this 
book have dealt with secondary education in many phases. 
There have been treatments of its development, of the pupils 
it serves, of its aims, and of its relationships to education 
above and below. There has been extended consideration of 
its organization — of the types of provision of education on 
this level. The activities in the secondary school as to curricu- 
lum offerings, guidance, and allied (or extra-curricular) inter- 
ests have been surveyed. Relationships of the school to the 
community have been briefly canvassed. Finally, in Chap- 
ter XVIII some attention was accorded to the staff — teachers 
and principals — directly responsible for the work of the sec- 
ondary school. In the comprehensive treatment of secondary 
education here essayed, there remains for the present chapter 
a brief consideration of its material aspects, more particularly 
of the facilities provided (housing and equipment) and the 
costs of secondary education. The main topics of the chapter 
are the housing and special equipment, the library, and costs. 

Space in modern high-school buildings. The rapid expansion 
of secondary education in recent years, as described in 
Chapter I, called for an extension of the facilities for carrying 
it forward. The structures that have been provided and the 
equipment housed in them constitute one of the wonders of 
our day. Something of the range of these facilities is sug- 
gested by the results of an investigation, made by the writer, 
of the purposes for which space was provided in the floor 
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plans of a large number of high-school buildings erected dur- 
ing the decade 1908-1917. |The one hundred and fifty-six 
floor plans studied had been reproduced in twenty volumes 
of the American School Board Journal. Counting only 
provisions found at least three times in the one hundred 
and fifty-six buildings, and excluding space for boilers, 
fuel, ashes, fans, engines, flues, vestibules, corridors, etc., the 
resulting lists show 109 different kinds. By adding those ex- 
cluded, the total of different kinds would easily mount up to 
200. Groupings which may be made of this large number of 
provisions include (1) class and recitation rooms; (2) science 
rooms (for chemistry, physics, biology, ete.) ; (8) rooms for 
shop and allied work (manual training, printing, automotive 
work, mechanical drawing, forge, foundry, etc.); (4) rooms 
for home economics (for cooking, sewing, fitting, dining, laun- 
dry, bedroom work, etc.); (5) commercial rooms (for type- 
writing, stenography, bookkeeping, and banking); (6) art 
rooms; (7) music rooms; (8) library rooms; (9) club, society, 
and recreation rooms; (10) gymnasiums and allied provi- 
sions; (11) locker rooms and cloak rooms; (12) auditoriums 
and assembly, study, and session rooms; (13) lunch rooms; 
(14) offices for principals and teachers; (15) rest rooms and 
emergency rooms; (16) a wide variety of other provisions for 
textbooks, storage, janitors, toilets, bicycles, ete. To afford 
a clearer impression of the specific purposes for which space 
was provided, as well as of their relative frequency, those 
found in more than 20 per cent of the plans are listed in the 
order of frequency in Table LII, which, however, does not 
include 70 of the 109 kinds found three times or oftener. By 
contrast with this list and with the foregoing grouping, the 
older high-school buildings, with their classrooms and study 
hall, and little else besides, were simple indeed. 

When one examines the list with the purpose of finding the 
provisions made in at least a majority (more than 50 per cent) 
1 Koos (7). 
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TABLE LII. SPACE PROVIDED IN THE FLOOR PLANS OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS IN THE ORDER OF FREQUENCY OF APPEARANCE 1 


(Kinds appearing in more than 20 per cent of 156 plans) 


PERCENTAGE GROUP AND KIND OF SPACE PROVISION PER CENT 
90-100 per cent: 
1. Classrooms and recitation rooms . . .-. ....... 99.4 
80-90 per cent: : 
PPE TOTRCLD AWS OMICE = otic oleae twice Mix el topmelle gy lentes imieeaie's 86.5 
De sOv sm OUCLSG Un mrre Gnl te weet Gil Sm en en, 82.7 
AP Cr TAS Se COMOUS seer tee eee ake Sie ME Geert, hss GERSON he 82.0 
70-80 per cent: 
6. Assembly room or auditorium ©. 5°. 2.0... sk 76.9 
60-70 per cent: 
6. Library room . Ah tle Oe wen 65.4 
7. Stage (in assembly room or auditorium) | ee fey ehce, nabs 61.5 
50-60 per cent: 
8. Chemistry 0 pad OP ie ae Rly mer aad, See Saks See aoe 87.7 
9. Gymnasium. . Z SM ED iN cnt foe. Rte en 55.1 
10. Physics laboratory os Sidhe Stee 53.8 
11. Lecture or demonstration room ‘(for science) . Reta a Me dks 50.6 
LOLA CO MOOI gle va ors ree, gol's) Ci yan sie olan ceugen ey SC ee 50.6 
40-50 per cent: 
Ae OVAL LOCKE OOM etuet Wok gun Sk rat Mula g Wallys 2% 47.4 
14. Girls’ locker room . . ete Re eae ee 46.8 
15. Manual-training room or shop . BRE) gate ae nn hs 43.6 
16, Cooking room or laboratory . . it eel 42.3 
17. Reception or waiting room (to principal’ s office) Ne eae ee 41.7 
30-40 per cent: 
le. sewing room or laboratory =. 2. + «6 + se ee 38.5 
19. Study rooms or halls... . SS Petey bea Soy vaya 37.8 
20. Mechanical-drawing or drafting roo ee 35.3 
21. Teachers’ rest or retiring room. . Coe Seats ene eae ae 35.3 
22. Domestic-science room or laboratory af. A ok 84.6 
23. Dressing or anterooms (for stage in auditoriums) 4S ate 34.6 
24. Dining room (for home economics) .......... 33.3 
25. Janitor’s room. . 2 ies wtih suena oak tan ma tea ea aire. 32.7 
26. Biology laboratory . Ps eR Nt ESD js SV Gath: gt hte 31.4 
27. Lavatories or shower eee ey ae 31.4 
pan Wardrobe Or cloak roonl. 29. 2 6. 6 ee ale se 30.8 
20-30 per cent: 
29. Typewriting room . . RAIN ae let, te hee eee 29.4 
30. Apparatus room (for science) eae cke ised a ea ee 28.8 
31. Commercial room . . Raf pet age. 26.3 
82. Stock or lumber room (for manual training) . SPL bye. a 26.3 
83. Women-teachers’ restroom .. . cee home Btcueeas 25.6 
sieDarie rOOmuioOr sGIenee) . 55 5 ek a ee 25.6 
85. Lunch room. . ho Nk Seen Ce Tete Scare Sa Me 24.3 
86. Science room or laboratory Aa Oe tee MORE os Toe gate ora 21.2 
aie Pree-hand-drawing FOOM «2 6 6. ee ee en 20.5 
Sso Pantry (dor nome economics) . . . 2... +. «s - 20.5 
EeesOe Machine.room ODishop: 3. o..) 0 0. ee le Ae ee 20.5 


1 Adapted from Table VII in (7). 
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of the high-school buildings, these are found to include class- 
rooms or recitation rooms, chemical and physical laboratories 
with a lecture room for these sciences, an assembly room or 
auditorium with a stage, a library room, a gymnasium, an 
office for the principal, a room for general storage, and boys’ 
and girls’ toilets. A fact not apparent in the table is the 
presence in a majority of all plans of some provision for 
manual training and for home economics. The list ignores the 
size of the communities the high schools are serving. They 
range in population from small villages to our largest city. 
By dividing the plans into two groups, placing in one group 
those for high schools in communities of more than ten thou- 
sand population and in the other those for high schools in 
smaller communities, it was possible to note to some extent 
the influence of size of community on the purposes for which 
space is provided. For the larger communities this grouping 
reveals, in addition to the provisions already reported as being 
found in a majority of schools, a laboratory for biology, a 
room for mechanical drawing, boys’ and girls’ locker rooms, 
and a reception room or waiting room adjoining the prin- 
cipal’s office. For the smaller communities this grouping sub- 
tracts from the list the chemical and physical laboratories 
with their lecture rooms, and the room for storage. It is not 
only impossible but unjustifiable to provide in smaller high 
schools all the wide variety of accommodations of space and 
equipment that are to be found in the larger institutions. 

Space in yunior high schools. Since the work of the junior 
high school, as with the older type of high schools, is more or 
less conditioned by the facilities provided, and since one of the 
concerns of this book is junior-high-school reorganization, it 
is appropriate to draw on certain data reported by Terry 
descriptive of the housing of the junior units.! He found as 
many as 69 different purposes for which space was provided 
in three or more of 149 junior-high-school buildings. Of these, 

1 Paul W. Terry (10). 
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25 were found “in more than 50 per cent of the larger build- 
ings originally designed for junior high schools.” These were 
(1) general (classrooms or recitation rooms, principal’s office, 
auditorium, stage in auditorium, rest room for women 
teachers, library, textbook room, reception room), (2) in- 
dustrial arts (manual-training shop, mechanical-drawing 
room, and separate woodworking shop), (8) home economics 
(cooking room, sewing room, dining room, and supply room), 

. (4) science (separate general-science laboratory), (5) fine arts 
(free-hand-drawing room and music room), (6) physical educa- 
tion (Showers for boys, showers for girls, physical director’s 
room, gymnasium lockers for boys, gymnasium lockers for 
girls, and gymnasium for both boys and girls), and (7) lunch 
room or cafeteria. Other purposes for which space is pro- 
vided almost as frequently are the study hall, the separate 
sheet-metal shop, the separate printing shop, general lockers 
for boys, general lockers for girls, separate fitting room (for 
home economics), bedroom (for home economics), separate 
typewriting room, and separate bookkeeping room. Even 
these abbreviated citations from the list are evidence that the 
junior high school aspires to a much broader service than does 
the unreorganized school. The full list would lend further 
support to such a conclusion. 

Illustrative floor plans. Merely to list the provisions made, 
as has been done, cannot alone give a concrete impression of 
the housing of the modern secondary school. It is helpful to 
supplement the description by illustrating the distribution and 
arrangement into floor plans of the provisions in structures 
actually being used by pupils and teachers. To illustrate all 
desirable types of buildings for all types of secondary schools is 
out of the question, but the least that should be done is to re- 
produce the floor plans of a senior high school and of a junior 

high school. To make apparent the contrast of modern struc- 
tures with those of a former day, the first figure introduced 
is that of the Providence (Rhode Island) High School, con- 
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structed in 1848 (Fig. 85). This building — undoubtedly a 
matter of community pride when it was first erected — made 
only the most meager provisions for space, but probably all 
that were needed for the restricted curriculum of that day. 
Besides classrooms, there were an assembly hall, a lecture 
room, a demonstration room for chemistry and physics, some 
offices, a furnace room, and necessary hallways and stairways. 


ASSEMBLY HALL | 


~ BASEMENT FIRST FLOOR SECOND FLOOR 


Fic. 85. Floor plan of the Providence (Rhode Island) High School (1848) 
(From Paul C. Packer (8), p. 4) 


The senior high school the floor plans of which are used 
illustratively is that of Dubuque, Iowa, and the junior high | 
school that of Pontiac, Michigan. The plans for these schools 
are used because they are representative of the better types 
of structures recently being built in cities of medium size, the 
population credited to Dubuque by the census of 1920 being 
about forty thousand and to Pontiac about thirty-five 
thousand. 

Since the important provisions in the senior high school are 
designated in the diagrams (Figs. 86-88), it is not necessary 
to repeat them all by name. It is enough to note that the 
general plan is that of a large central portion flanked by two 
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wings, one of which houses the facilities for physical training 
and the other the auditorium, with the cafeteria on the 
ground floor below it. In the central portion are to be found 
the usual classrooms, science laboratories, a number of rooms 
for special subjects (mechanical and free-hand drawing, cook- 
ing, sewing, commercial subjects, music, etc.), study halls, 
and library. 

The type of arrangement used in the junior high school in 
Pontiac (Figs. 89-91) is different from that just described. 
Instead of being in wings of the main structure, the gymna- 
sium and the auditorium are together more like the stem of 
a T of which the main structure is the top. In the long 
rectangular main structure are to be found classrooms, special- 
subject rooms (science rooms, general shops, mechanical- 
drawing room, cooking room, sewing room, art and design 
room, commercial rooms, and music room), library, offices, 
rest room, health-service rooms, etc. The basement plan 
(not reproduced) includes a room for automobile mechanics. 
The plan, as may be seen in Fig. 89, admits of future expan- 
sion, one feature of the prospective enlargement being a 
swimming pool. Our attitude toward plans allowing for 
future expansion may well be favorable. 

Arrangements for space in buildings for secondary schools 
take many other forms. This is true whether the units served 
are senior high schools, four-year high schools, junior high 
schools, or junior-senior high schools. In schools in which 
junior and senior units are housed together, efforts are some- 
times made in the plans to effect some separation of pupils in 
the two groups of grades. This is a commendable practice. 
There are no marked differences in the space provisions of 
buildings planned for senior high schools and four-year high 
schools. In small communities it is a common practice to 
house the high school in ‘“‘complete” schools; that is, in 
structures planned to accommodate both elementary-school 
and high-school grades. 
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Standards for planning and judging buildings. The Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, whose 
reports and recommendations have often been quoted in 
earlier chapters of this book, has formulated a principle well 
worth bearing in mind in considering improvements of the 
housing of secondary education in any community :! 


The development of successful secondary school plants, whether 
for senior, junior, or four-year comprehensive high schools, must 
be governed first and foremost by adaptation to local needs and 
educational policies. In other words, school plants like school 
curriculums are indigenous and cannot be successfully trans- 
planted. A successful school plant in one community may prove 
an educational misfit and a monument to waste in another. To 
be sure, there are certain universal principles applicable to all 
school buildings, such as safety, adequate natural light, ventila- 
tion, practical economy, and impeccable architecture. At the 
same.time, the requirements for health and recreation, for citizen- 
ship, and for vocation are variable and depend far more on the 
needs of each school community, the ability of that community 
to meet the needs, and the type of organization of the various 
educational activities proposed than upon any set of standards. 


Notwithstanding this variation of the need from com- 
munity to community the universal needs are so important 
as to make it desirable and feasible to apply somewhat similar 
standards — with latitude for essential adaptation to local 
needs — in judging buildings for secondary schools. A valu- 
able service has been rendered in this connection, by Strayer 
and Engelhardt, who have devised a score card usable in ob- 
jectifying any judgments ventured on particular buildings.” 
Since it is not practicable to reproduce here the complete 
score card, inclusive of its one hundred and fifty-two sub- 
items, only the larger divisions and subdivisions are presented. 
Even these portions assist one in being more circumspect in 
considering the adequacy of some particular high-school 


1(6), p. 1. 2 George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt (9). 
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_ plant. The figures in parentheses are the numbers in a total 
_ of a thousand points assignable to the division or subdivision 
in a supposititious perfect or ideal building :! 


I; 


It 


Ti 


IV. 


Site (100) 

A. Location (380) 

B. Nature and Condition (20) 
C. Size and Form (50) 


Building (155) 

A. Placement (10) 

B. Gross Structure (75) 
C. Internal Structure (70) 


Service Systems (270) 

. Heating and Ventilating (50) 

. Fire-Protection System (55) 

. Cleaning System (15) 

. Artificial-Lighting System (25) 
. Electric-Service System (12) 
Water-Supply System (30) 

. Toilet System (40) 
Mechanical-Service System (5) 
. Locker Service (20) 

. Laundry Service (8) 

. Storage Service (15) 


AGN ROQshoaQgnD> 


Classrooms or Recitation Rooms (145) 
A. Location and Connection (20) 

B. Construction and Finish (65) 

C. Illumination (40) 

D. Equipment (20) 


. Special Classrooms (140) 


A. Science Laboratories (36) 

B. Household-Arts Laboratories (35) 
C. Industrial-Arts Shops (36) 

D. Commercial Classrooms (15) 

E. Drawing and Art Classrooms (10) 
F. Music Rooms (8) 


1 Strayer and Engelhardt (9), pp. 4-8. 
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VI. General-Service Rooms (140) 
A. Auditorium (45) 
B. Cafeteria (20) 
C. Gymnasium Facilities (30) 
D. Swimming Pool (10) 
E. Library (20) 
F. Study Halls (15) 


VII. Administration Rooms (50) 
A. Administrative Offices (17) 
B. Teachers’ Rooms (10) 
C. Health-Service Rooms (15) 
D. Student-Activity Rooms (2) 
E. Custodial-Service Rooms (6) 


The score card, including the sub-items not reported here, is 
accompanied by explanatory and definitive material helpful 
in ascertaining the merit of a given high-school structure. 

The problem of full utilization of instructional space. The 
rapid influx of pupils into our secondary schools in recent 
years made new demands for space to accommodate them. 
The problem of providing space was accentuated by a con- 
temporaneous mounting of costs of construction. These 
forces have combined to stimulate more careful attention to 
the degree of utilization of facilities at hand and to dependable 
methods of computing the amounts and kinds of space re- 
quired in situations where the question of making adequate 
provisions arises. Packer has reported an investigation along 
both these lines.1 His method of inquiry into the extent 
to which the facilities at hand are utilized is exemplified in a 
study made by Fred Engelhardt and Harry J. Steel? the 
results of which are cited here. 

One phase of this method is to study the proportion of 
occupancy of the rooms in high-school buildings without re- 

1 Packer (8). 

*Fred Engelhardt and Harry J. Steel, Efficient Use of School Buildings, 


Educational Research Bulletin, College of Education, University of Minnesota, 
June, 1926. Data here cited are for High School B in this study. 
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gard to the capacity of the rooms. In a given high-school 
structure there were 12 nonspecialized rooms — that is, rooms 
suitable for English, history, foreign language, and the like — 
and 15 specialized rooms,—for manual training, printing, 
cooking, chemistry, biology, library, etc. There being five 
days in the school week and (in this school) seven periods 
in the day, this means a possible occupancy during the week 
of (12 x 7 x 5 =) 420 nonspecialized room-periods and 


-(15 x 7 X 5 =) 525 specialized room-periods. During the 


semester under consideration 340, or 81 per cent, of the 420 
nonspecialized room-periods, and 328, or 63 per cent, of the 
525 specialized room-periods were in use. The proportionate 
occupancy of specialized rooms is less than that of non- 
specialized rooms. The extent of occupancy of specialized 
rooms varied widely from room to room. For example, the 
percentage of occupancy was 28 for the sewing room, 28 for 
the biology laboratory, 28 for the chemistry laboratory, 85 
for the gymnasium, and 100 for manual training. There 
was also some variation in occupancy from period to period 
in the day, the range for the nonspecialized rooms being from 
63 per cent in the sixth period to 92 in the fourth period, and 
the range for all specialized rooms being from 53 per cent in 
the fifth period to 77 per cent in the sixth period. 

A better test of the extent of use of rooms is afforded by 
the second phase of the method, which takes into account the 
capacity of the rooms; that is, the number of pupils who can 
be accommodated in them. In Packer’s computations the 
“capacity of each classroom and study hall was determined 
on the basis of fifteen square feet of floor space and two hun- 
dred cubic feet of air for each student. In the case of lab- 
oratories the capacity was figured on the basis of the number 
of students for which the rooms had been equipped.” ! Thus, 


if a nonspecialized classroom in the high-school building 
under consideration had a capacity of 30 pupils computed 


1 Packer (8), pp. 14-15. 
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in this way, its total possible capacity for the 35 periods in’ 
the school week was 1050. If the attendance in this room 
during the week (counting the numbers of pupils present in 
it during each of the 35 periods) was 750, then the use was 
Yo'en of the capacity, or 71 per cent. Measured in this way 
the percentage use of the nonspecialized rooms of the build- 
ing in Engelhardt and Steel’s study was 52, or only a little 
more than half. The percentage for specialized rooms (lunch 
room and assembly room excluded) was 51. The percentage 
for one specialized room, the biological laboratory, was as 
low as 8. The largest percentage in a specialized room, 95, 
was for the physical laboratory, but this was attained because 
classes in general science and in geometry were also assigned 
to it. It is manifest that this structure can lend itself to the 
accommodation of a much larger number of pupils than were 
in attendance at the time the study was made. 

The same conclusion may be drawn from the data given by 
Packer concerning the use of eight high schools represented 
in his study. The percentages of actual capacity being used 
are given in Fig. 92. Even if it is admitted that the ideal of 
full use — 100 per cent — is unattainable, it is apparent that 
there is much instructional space not utilized. In fact, for all 
types of space combined, the total of utilization is less than 
half the capacity. Because of the large financial outlay in- 
volved in the space unused, careful planning looking toward 
more nearly complete utilization is called for. There is also 
raised the whole question of restricted specialization in the 
planning and use of rooms. As far as may be, multiple use of 
rooms (especially in all but the largest schools) should be 
planned for. 

Special equipment. Not only must adequate housing be 
provided for our secondary schools, but other facilities in the 
way of equipment must be at hand for carrying on the work. 
This equipment may be thought of as both general and 
special; that is, equipment necessary for all pupils or for 
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more than a single line of work, and equipment necessary for 
specific courses and subjects. Among the most important 
general needs is the library, which is the concern of the next 


Per Cent 


Rooms COUEO 
1. Music 84 
2. Typewriting 19 
3, Classrooms TO 
4, Library 66 
5. Cooking 58 
©. Mechanical drawing 50 
T. Science 56 
8 Art 54 
9. Sewing 50 
10. Physical education 49 
11. Shops 46 
12. Chemistry Al 
13. Book Keeping 40 
14. Physics 29 
15, Study halls 20 
16, Total 47 


OpeecOngiA0 we GOil b 00100 


Fic. 92. Percentages of actual capacity being used for different types of 
work in eight cosmopolitan high schools. (Packer (8), p.-18) 


section. The brief treatment of special equipment which is 
- possible here will have to do only with the average values of 
equipment provided in certain high schools on the accredited 
list of the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
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ary Schools as these values were reported by Davis for 1917.1 
Because of increased costs of such equipment, as well as addi- 
tions to equipment since that date in the schools represented, 

these values are doubtless low as of the date of this writing. 
On the other hand, since these schools are larger than the 


Kind of Average Value 

Equipment $0 1000 Z000 3000 
1. Physics $1099 
2. Chemistry 808 
3, Biology 448 
A.Physiography 118 
5. All science CAT4 
6. Agriculture 153 
T.Manualarts 2629 
8. Cooking 668 
9, Sewing 3500 
10. Commerce T92 
11.Maps and charts 162 


$0 1000 2000 5000 


Fic. 93. Average value of equipment in accredited secondary schools of 
the North Central Association of College and Secondary Schools. (After 
Davis (4), pp. 69-82) 


majority of the schools in this region and are also a selected 
list in certain additional respects, the averages may be as- 
sumed to bear some, even if only a partial, relationship to 
satisfactory facilities for the fields of instruction concerned. 
These average values are shown in Fig. 93. Values of 
equipment for the sciences were in the following order from 
greatest to least: physics, chemistry, biology, and physiog- 
1 Davis (4), pp. 69-82. 
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raphy. Davis reports values for no other sciences, although 
equipment for them is unquestionably to be found in a num- 
ber of schools. For the practical arts the largest average 
value was for manual arts, the remaining subjects being in 
the following order: commerce, cooking, sewing, and agricul- 
ture. Davis reported also the average value of equipment for 
gymnasiums and playgrounds as $6426, which is much larger. 
than for any other special field. These values range widely 
from school to school, and the averages vary widely from 
state to state. For example, the average for agriculture 
ranged from $21 in one state to $427 in another. No figures 
are reported for certain other special subjects, such as music 
and art, for which special equipment is indispensable and, in 
consequence, often provided. 

Useful suggestions on many problems relating to general 
and special equipment will be found in Strayer and Engel- 
hardt’s ‘‘Standards for High-School Buildings” (9). 


Il. THe HiGH-ScHOOL LIBRARY 


The role of the library in the modern secondary school. On 
account of its significance the library is the only part of the 
general equipment of the modern high school that will be 
given more than passing attention. A part of this significance 
may be seen in the present trend to break with the textbook 
tradition in American education. Despite this trend, most 
subjects and courses in the great majority of schools are still 
taught by a procedure in which the content of courses is de- 
termined by what is found between the covers of a single 
textbook in each field. A well-managed library leads to an 
expansion of the scope of course content to correspond with 
the expanding range of knowledge in the subject, and away 
from the limitations of one author. 

In this connection it is well to mention the position taken 
by many leaders in methods of teaching subjects like English 
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and the social studies, which on account of their nature 
eall for a larger reading content than certain others. This 
position is that the library is in an important sense the 
laboratory of such subjects — the laboratory in which books, 
magazines, and other reference materials are the equipment. 
From this standpoint this equipment may at times be prop- 
erly regarded as special for these subjects rather than as gen- 
eral for the school. In accordance with this view teachers 
of English have been known to direct attention to the un- 
favorable light in which costs of equipment for their sub- 
ject appear when compared with costs for other subjects. 
For example, a report of the National Council of Teachers 
of English quotes average values per pupil as computed by 
Professor V. C. Coulter, some of which were as follows: 
English, $2.76; Latin, $1.62; French, $1.75; German, $1.28; 
mathematics, $0.75; history, $2.06; physics, $19.71; chem- 
istry, $23.49; agriculture, $10.75; home economics, $10.24; 
manual training, $26.25; commercial, $4.45.! The disparities 
to be seen here are good food for the argument in behalf of 
larger expenditures in the library for the slighted subjects. 
It would be unfortunate, however, if it were inferred that 
because subjects such as the sciences and the practical arts 
have laboratories they may be largely ignored in dealing with 
the library problem. These subjects also must be taught, 
much more than they have been, through resort to wider 
reading contacts. 

Surveys of voluntary reading done by pupils disclose 
another wide field of service for the high-school library. 
Several of these surveys have been made, all of them showing 
the same relatively unsatisfactory state of the reading in- 
terests of high-school youth. Many boys and girls read no 
books other than those prescribed in school work. However, 
the majority report the reading of books voluntarily, but the 
books most often reported are of an ephemeral nature, the 


1 (34). ° 
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choices having been determined mainly by the fact that the 
books are highly advertised or are the ‘‘best sellers” of the 
period. Seldom, indeed, is a book other than fiction reported 
as voluntarily read. The magazines reported, although not 
of questionable sorts, are hardly up to desirable standards. 
Although most pupils, especially in cities, make some contact 
with daily papers, the conclusion is that many ignore every- 
thing but the comic strips, the sporting pages, and the like. 
It is to be conceded that one might easily expect too high a 
standard of literature for the voluntary and recreational read- 
ing interests of youth of high-school age, but this might be 
conceded and still allow much room for improvement. It is 
an important function of the high-school library to encourage 
more discrimination in voluntary reading. This can be ac- 
complished in part by having the library serve as a laboratory 
for courses, as already indicated, the courses being adminis- 
tered in some part to aim at this. But the library can and 
should go much farther by appealing constructively to the 
reading interests beyond and without relation to school re- 
quirements, in this way contributing also to the establishment 
of abiding and valuable reading habits. 

Forms of library administration. The most frequent type of 
library and at the same time the best is that which is ad- 
ministered under the control of the board of education and 
which is an integral part of the high school. Another type 
usually satisfactory is that which is a branch of the public 
library, maintained for the school in the high-school building. 
An objection to this type arises in communities in which the 
librarian of the public library fails to realize adequately the 
peculiar needs of a high-school library. Sometimes the ex- 
pense is carried jointly by the school district and the public 
library, as when the space, equipment, and the like are fur- 
nished by the board of education, and the books, periodicals, 
and supplies by the public library. In some situations the 
salaries of the librarians in these branches are shared by these 
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two agencies of control. Occasionally the library in the 
school building, whether maintained by the school board or 
by the public library, is made to serve both high school and 
community. A criticism lodged against this plan is that the 
best service to pupils and that to the public are sometimes in 
conflict, it being impossible to serve both groups adequately. 
Another plan is for the high school to provide within the 
building only a minimum of references, leaving the bulk of 
library service to the pupils to be rendered by a public library 
or a branch of the public library near at hand. The trend of 
experience and judgment is increasingly unfavorable to this 
plan, the objection being that pupils do not resort to the 
library to the extent they should, or as much as they would if 
the library were in the same plant. To be used, the facilities 
must be at hand. However, public libraries near by can 
helpfully supplement the school’s facilities. 

Space and equipment. Provision for the library in high 
schools of good size should include a reading room large 
enough to accommodate at one time at least 10 per cent of 
the daily attendance of the school, a librarian’s work room 
(which need not be large), and a library classroom to be used 
in giving library instruction to pupils. The reading room 
should be located centrally in relation to the classroom activi- 
ties of the school. Experienced opinion is opposed to having 
the reading room used as a study hall, the preference being 
to have study halls immediately adjoining, opening into the 
reading room. 

Besides books, equipment should include (1) tables three 
by five feet, not stationary, arranged at right angles to the 
wall having most windows; (2) substantial chairs without 
arms; (3) open shelving against all wall space, not above 
seven feet high; (4) a charging desk of U shape; (5) a libra- 
rian’s work desk; (6) a card-catalogue case; (7) a pamphlet 
case; (8) a filing cabinet (for clippings); (9) a magazine 
stand; (10) a newspaper rack; (11) a clock; (12) a book 
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truck ; (18) a bulletin board; (14) decorations to assist in 
making this reading room one of the most attractive in the 


school; and other accessories.! 


On the books to be supplied in the library we can do no 
better than to quote from one who has written helpfully on 


the subject : 2 


... after all, it is with the books upon the shelves that our 
main concern must lie. The ideal here is quality not quantity, 
though I would have as many of the right kind as funds will 
permit. Ruthlessly trim out all dead timber, all unread material, 
in order that there may always be room for new. Unless we have 
unlimited money and shelf-space .. . let us refuse to sacrifice for 
sets of learned classics, respectable from age, but useless for 
anything save their look of dignity and propriety. Let us also 
refuse the reference book of university grade, no matter what 
tribute to our own scholarship may be paid by its presence on 
our shelves.... Let us have the courage, also, to refuse gifts 
that are useless: the edition, once valuable, that some clergy- 
man, or lawyer, or even teacher-friend would bestow upon the 
library, enrolling himself by so doing among the patrons of 
learning, and, at the same time, clearing his own bookshelves 
for more valuable additions. Let us constantly remember that 
the library is for use, not show, and for the use of modern boys 
and girls, not pedants or even cultivated adults.... 

With the principle of use constantly in mind, we shall buy... 
the best reference books to be found, remembering that best for 
a high-school library is not necessarily the most expensive nor 
the most exhaustive. We shall still buy such of the classics as 
preserve a natural appeal for young people, or as, under the 
encouragement and stimulus of teacher and librarian, they may 


be persuaded to read.... We shall save as much as possible of 
our precious money for finely illustrated editions and pictures 
illustrative of our work.... And then we shall spend lavishly 


... for books on the home-reading list, for courses in English — 
travel, biography, novels, short stories, modern drama, and 


1 This list is drawn from Strayer and Engelhardt (9), pp. 74-75. The in- 
terested reader will find additional description of the equipment in Janet H. 
Nunn (20). 

2 Emma J. Breck (11), pp. 14-16. 
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poetry — selecting many still from our own old friends... but 
many also with the strongest of modern appeal, these for the 
boy and girl who still go reluctantly to the library as a place 
interesting only for teachers and “‘digs.”’ 

The magazine shelves should be the joint care of the history 
and English departments. ... They should be well stocked with 
the best weeklies and monthlies dealing with current events. 
The boy’s interest in science and invention must be recognized ; 
the girl’s desire for a love story may be granted, if with dis- 
cretion; the interest of both in other lands and other people 
should be aroused and developed. Exclude the cheap, the sen- 
sational, the commonplace, but subscribe generously to the best, 
and not only encourage but make necessary their use.... 

One other principle of purchase for the high-school library is 
closely allied to that of use; indeed, the greatest service of the 
library depends on it: books much used, whether for class pur- 
pose or home reading, should be duplicated and reduplicated 
almost indefinitely, until the supply is adequate to the demand. 
The general public will wait a week or two at the city library for 
a much-advertised new book; not so the high-school boy and 
girl. What they want, they want at once, and if we lose the inter- 
est of the moment, we may never regain it; moreover, the work 
of a class on any subject under consideration is virtually impossible 
under the single-volume plan. 


The librarian. While the concerns of the present chap- 
ter are with material aspects and not with problems of per- 
sonnel, the efficiency of the high-school library is so dependent 
on the librarian in charge that brief treatment at least must 
be accorded her. This will be accomplished by a further 
extract from the article from which quotation has just been 
made: ! 


No modern library, no matter how fine the room, nor how 
excellent the book-collection, is complete without the trained 
librarian, and it is even more true of the school than of the 
city library.... The work demands not only careful but broad 
scholarship. A mere high-school education plus even the most 


1 Breck (11), pp. 16-17. 
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thorough technical training is not enough. We must have not 
only the librarian, able to buy and to catalogue, to issue, and to 
keep a record of books lent, but the teacher-librarian, with an 
intelligent knowledge of all courses in the school, able to direct 
to all sources of information desired, competent, if necessary, to 
supervise the preparation of reports and special studies, cultured 
enough to make her library a place of refinement and inspiration. 
Moreover, she must have a strong yet winning personality, be 
able to command respect and therefore to keep the library a 
laboratory for work; at the same time she must be one who 
attracts students to her and what she has to offer by her sym- 
pathy, encouragement, and power to interest and inspire. No 
other position in the school offers such possibilities for universal 
service; no other makes greater demands upon her who fills it. 
I hope the day is near when the high school will demand this 
finest type of highly trained librarian, and recognize her value 
by an honored place in the faculty and a salary equal to that of 
other teachers. 


Enhancing the usefulness of the library. Merely to provide 
satisfactory facilities and an efficient librarian is not enough. 
Further steps’ should be taken to enhance the usefulness of 
the high-school library. Among these are the provision of 
library instruction and the encouragement of codperation by 
teachers and pupils. A good many schools are giving instruc- 
tion to pupils in the use of the library and its books. This is 
often done in connection with the courses in English, the 
lessons usually being given by the librarian. Illustrative of 
this instruction are the fifteen lessons outlined in the syllabus 
in English in use in the high schools of Minnesota. Ten of 
these lessons on the ‘‘use and appreciation of books and 
libraries” are to be given during two consecutive weeks in 
the first semester of the ninth grade and the remaining five, 
which are adapted to the pupil who is at a more advanced 
level of training, to be given in the same semester of the 
eleventh grade. These lessons are as follows: ! 


1 (XID) (22), p. 90. 
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NINTH GRADE 


Lesson I. The Library. 
II. The Book. 
III. Reference Books: Dictionary. 
IV. Reference Books: Encyclopedia and Atlas. 
V. Reference Books: Yearbooks, Handbooks, and Ref- 
erence Books on Special Subjects. 
VI. Other Reference Aids: Classification and Shelf List. 
VII. Other Reference Aids: Catalogue. 
VIII. Other Reference Aids: Magazines, Readers’ Guide, In- 
formation File of Pamphlets, Clippings, and Pictures. 
IX. Books and Reading. 
X. Summary. 


ELEVENTH GRADE 


Lesson I. Newspapers, Magazines, Readers’ Guide, and Special 
Indexes. 
II. Reference Books, Public Documents, and Other Pub- 
lications. 
III. The Eleventh-Grade Project — a brochure. 
IV. Debating. 
V. The Student’s Personal Library. 


The need for teacher codperation in bringing the library 
to a high state of usefulness is so manifest as to require no 
special effort to justify it. At its best this codperation calls 
not only for an informed appreciation of the relationships 
between library service and efficient teaching in the subjects 
taught (an appreciation not attained without careful study 
and experimentation’ but also for vigorous and persistent 
effort to effect the desired relationships. 

Pupil codperation, properly stimulated, may take a variety 
of forms. Examples are a “Library Day,” a “Student Li- 
brary Board,’ and the institution of a pupil-page service in 
the library. The first of these was an event launched in 
a school with a library inadequately supplied with books. 
Early in the school year a date in the following spring was 
set to be observed as the library day, at which time there was 
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_ to be an assembly program devoted to the library and to the 
significance of books. The program was mostly contributed 
by pupils, but it also included a brief address by the specialist 
assigned to children’s reading in the public library of the city. 
The major event of the day was the gift of one book by each 
pupil; the teacher in charge had previously prepared a list 
of desirable books from which the pupils selected their gifts. 
The list, while including beautiful editions of well-known 
classics, had been made to include also inexpensive but 
acceptable editions of desirable books, so as to avoid em- 
barrassment of pupils coming from less well-to-do homes. 
As conducted, with almost the full school year of anticipation, 
the event was exceedingly helpful in establishing in the pupils 
a constructive attitude toward books and libraries. The stu- 
dent library board has been reported by Hargreaves as a help 
in bringing the library to the pupils in the North Central High 
School of Spokane.! To develop in the pupils a feeling of 
ownership, all matters pertaining to order and discipline were 
placed in the hands of a board of eleven elected from the 
three upper classes. In the Reynolds Memorial High School 
in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, a pupil-page service has 
been developed, invitation to which is regarded as an honor 
by the pupils. The almost thirty pupil pages constitute one 
of the important extra-curricular organizations of the school. 


III. THE Cost OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The problem of costs. Finally, we come to the consideration 
- of the financial outlay for secondary education. The expendi- 
tures for education on this level in this country have already 
mounted to proportions equaled nowhere else in the world. 
If the aim of further democratization of secondary education 
reflected in earlier portions of this book is to be fulfilled, we 
are far from having reached our maximum burden of cost for 


1R, T. Hargreaves (16), p. 731. 
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this service. The very magnitude of our undertaking should 
prompt us to an interest in its fiscal aspects. But there are 


| 
| 


other grounds for studying these costs, such as considering — 


the adequacy or inadequacy of the provisions in particular 


localities, scrutinizing the distribution of expenditures with 


a view to securing the largest educational service, and de- 
veloping an appreciation of the trust laid upon those who 
—whether as board members, superintendents, principals, 
teachers, pupils, or parents — have to do directly or indi- 
rectly with the use of public resources assigned to secondary 
education. 

Annual costs per pupil. Costs of high-school education 
have been computed on various bases. One of the most fre- 
quent and at the same time most useful units is the annual 
cost per pupil obtained by dividing the total cost for current 
expenses in a high school by the number of pupils in average 
daily attendance. Partly because it is easily computed, but 
also because some special interest attaches to it, the annual 
teaching cost per pupil in average daily attendance is fre- 
quently reported. The first illustration given here, pertaining 
to high-school costs in the state of New York in 1920-1921 
as worked out by Hunt, is of both these unit costs in munici- 
palities of different populations (see Fig. 94). The total 
annual cost per pupil for current expenses (that is, not in- 
cluding capital outlay) is seen to have been $126 in com- 
munities with populations ranging between 2500 and 5000, 
and approximately the same in communities of 5000 to 
10,000. The proportion which the cost of teaching is of the 
total cost for current expense in each population group in 
the figure is approximately two thirds. 

Median annual costs for all current expenses for one of 
our westernmost states, California, in 1921-1922, from data 
reported by Sears and Cubberley, are presented in Fig. 95. 
The grouping of high schools in this instance is by size of 
teaching staff. The costs are notably larger than for high 
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schools in New York. They are seen to decrease as the 
number of teachers increases. There are, of course, states 
in which the cost per pupil is much lower than in either 
New York or California. 

Since these illustrative data suggest a significant relation- 
ship between the annual cost per pupil and the size of the 


: Total ‘ 
Population. Teachers’ Median Cost 
Group Salaries Frpoe 20 50 100 150 200 


2.500 to 5000 $86 $126 
5000to 10000 81 127 
10,0000 30000 73 = LI5 
3000010 50000 4 110 
50,000 to 109000 86 «130 
100,000 0300000 104 159 


$0 50 100 150 200 


Fic. 94. Median annual cost per pupil in average daily attendance in 

1920-1921 in secondary schools in the state of New York, for teachers’ 

salaries and for total current expenses. (Black, teachers’ salaries; black 

and in outline combined, total current expenses.) (From Charles W. Hunt 
(32), p. 50) 


high school, it is pertinent to draw further from Hunt’s 
investigation. In this instance our interest is in the median 
annual cost per pupil for total current expenses for high 
schools grouped by size of enrollments. These costs, already 
referred to in Chapter VIII, are as follows: in schools with 
an average daily attendance of 1 to 25, $205; 26 to 50, $144; 
51 to 75, $1384; 76 to 100, $118; 101 to 150, $118; 151 to 
200, $117; 201 to 250, $114; 251 to 300, $112; 301 to 350, 
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$113; 351 to 400, $118; 401 to 450, $123; 451 to 500, $115; 
501 to 1000, $118; 1000 and over, $141. The smallest attend- 
ance shows the highest costs. The cost decreases until an at- 
tendance of 300 is reached, after which increased attendance 
brings higher costs per pupil. The higher cost in smaller 
schools obtains in spite of lower salaries paid to teachers. 


Number of Median Cost 
100 200 


Teachers $0 300 


5 or less $294 
O80 <9. Glo 
10 tol4 7242 
15 tol9 219 
CO or more 194 

$0 100 200 300 


Fig. 95. Median annual cost per pupil in average daily attendance in 
1921-1922 in high schools of California for total current expenses. (From 
Jesse B. Sears and Ellwood P. Cubberley (89), p. 175) 


The cost of transportation in consolidated districts came 
up for consideration in Chapter VIII in the treatment of 
the problem of rural secondary education. 

Expenditures for current expense (covering instruction, 
operation and maintenance, general control, etc.), as re-~ 
ported, do not include what is referred to as “‘capital out- 
lay,” that is, the cost of plant and permanent equipment 
and furnishings. This is an important element in the total 
outlay for schools. For example, Sears and Cubberley, in 
the study from which data pertaining to cost have already 
been quoted, show that for 1922 the value of California 
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-school property per pupil in average daily attendance 
was $522. It had risen to this figure from $402 in 1914. 
may look upon this outlay in at least two ways, either 
as a community investment or as long-time educational 
service. In considering it as an investment it is often as- 
sumed that when there is no indebtedness for the plant, 
members of the community are being deprived of the annual . 
income from interest (say, in this instance, of 5 per cent of 
about $500, or $25, for each pupil in average daily attend- 
ance) — interest which would have accrued to them as 
individuals had no investment in school property been 
made. Obviously, if instead of being paid for, the value of 
property is covered by bonded indebtedness with interest 
at 5 per cent, the community makes the actual outlay of 
$25 per pupil to pay the interest charge. According to this 
conception the $25 may be appropriately added to the 
annual cost for current expenses to arrive at a total annual 
cost. When regarded in the second way, as another type of 
educational service extending over the period of life of the 
property, the value per pupil would be divided by the 
number of years the property can be used. If in this in- 
stance the duration of use of the property should be forty 
years, and there were no indebtedness on which interest must 
be paid annually, the annual cost for this item would be 
about $12.50. The first of these conceptions is the one more 
commonly held, but the second appears the more plausible. 

Communities sometimes incur questionably large bonded 

indebtedness for high-school buildings, the annual interest 
on the indebtedness running higher than fifty dollars per 
pupil, sometimes even higher than a hundred. 

Annual costs in other units in the school system. The ratio 
of elementary-school costs to high-school costs is a variable 
one. Morrison showed that for ten cities in Illinois, operat- 
ing with eight years in the elementary school and four years 
in the high school, the elementary-school costs per pupil 
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ranged between 46 and 71 per cent of the corresponding — 
high-school costs, with the median at 60. The percentages 
were smaller in districts where the high schools were under 
control of separate boards. The same study included two 
systems having the junior-high-school reorganization. In 
one of these the cost per pupil in junior high schools was 
85 per cent, and the cost per pupil in the elementary school 
49 per cent, of the cost in the senior high school. In the 
other the corresponding percentages were 63 and 52.! Costs 
in the junior high school range between those for the ele- 
mentary and senior units, often so near the former as not 
to be reassuring as to the extent and quality of the reorgani- 
zation effected. Costs are low because there is little departure 
from practices in corresponding grades of the conventional 
organization, because the schedule of salaries does not ap- 
proach that of the senior high school, or because classes are 
larger than in the upper unit. If these conditions should 
persist over a long period in any community, there is ground 
for the suspicion that the reorganization is half-hearted 
rather than thoroughgoing. 

The writer has reported elsewhere the annual teaching 
cost per student in public junior colleges.? For fifteen insti- 
tutions these ranged between $83.26 and $223.54, with the 
median junior college at $117.48. Assuming that an ade- 
quate salary schedule in an institution of good size would 
place this cost at $125, and allowing about $40 to $50 for 
other current charges, an acceptable cost per student per 
year for all current expenses would run from $165 to $175. 
Smaller enrollments and higher salary schedules would send 
the cost above this estimate, which lies somewhere between 
the highest median high-school cost reported above for 
cities in New York and the lowest of the median high-school 
costs reported for California. 

1 From data presented in Henry C. Morrison (86), p. 184, Table X XIX. 

2 Koos (VII) (26), pp. 393 ff. 
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Student-hour costs. A number of units other than the 
annual cost per pupil have been used in investigating the 
costs of secondary education. There are other large units, 
like the annual cost of teaching a subject (for example, 
English or mathematics) to a pupil. There are also the 
smaller units, such as the cost of a pupil-recitation; that is, 
the cost of teaching one pupil during one class period. 
Another, to be illustrated here, is the student-hour cost; 


_. that is, the cost of teaching a pupil during one clock-hour _ 


of sixty minutes. This unit, in common with other units 
just referred to, makes possible the comparison of costs in 
different subjects and subject groups. The method of com- 
puting the cost of this unit may be explained by the illus- 
tration of a teacher responsible during one semester for 
five classes in mathematics in a high school in which this is 
the standard teaching load. The teacher’s annual salary 
being $2000, the cost of teaching these five classes is $1000. 
Assuming a total of one hundred and twenty pupils in the 
five classes, and five periods of instruction each week for 
the twenty weeks in the semester, the total number of 
periods all pupils are in attendance is 120 x 5 x 20, or 
12,000. With periods forty-five minutes in length, this is a 
total of nine thousand ‘‘student-hours”’ of instruction. By 
dividing $1000 by this total, the cost is found to be 11.1 cents 
per student-hour. Where a teacher’s time is devoted to more 
than a single subject, corresponding fractional portions of 
the salary are allocated to each in the computation. Although 
the actual procedure in computation used by the investi- 
gators is not identical with this explanation, the exposition 
being simplified for the sake of brevity, the principles under- 
lying both may be understood to be the same. 

An investigation computing unit costs on this basis, some 
findings of which are here used illustratively, is that by 
Delt R. Henry pertaining to high schools in Chicago. Addi- 
tional interest is provided in the fact that costs were com- 
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puted for two school years eight years apart, disclosing 
large differences in costs for the two periods. If we turn 
our attention first to the costs per student-hour for the 
subject groups (see Fig. 96) for the more recent period, we 
find that the cost for English (12.1 cents) was not far from 


Subject Group Median Cost B Cents - 


0 
1914°15 1922'23 
LEnglish 79 121 


C. Forei 

Tenguage 86 136 
3, Mathematics 7.5 116 
A, Science yh rad! 
5. Social 

studies 100 I@4 
6 Commerce 54 100 
T. Practicalarts 7.2 148 
8. Fine arts 69 102 


9. All subjects T4 UT 


O i) 10 15 


Fic. 96. Median cost (in cents) of teaching per student-hour in twenty- 

two high schools of Chicago in 1914-1915 and 1922-1923 in certain subject 

groups. (Black, in 1914-1915; black and in outline combined, 1922-1923.) 

(From Table I, pp. 14-28, of Delt R. Henry’s ‘‘Student-Hour Costs of 

Instruction in Twenty-two Chicago High Schools” (a master’s thesis on 
file in The University of Chicago, 1925); see also (31)) 


that for all subjects (11.7 cents). The cost for foreign lan- 
guage (13.6 cents) was larger, being second to that for 
practical arts (14.8), which was the most expensive subject 
in 1922-1923. The least expensive group was commerce, and 
between this group and those already named lay mathematics, 
science, the social studies, and the fine arts. 
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Since there was a good deal of variation from subject to 
subject within the groups, the costs for several of these are 
shown in Fig. 97. Because of the disfavor into which German 
has fallen, the small classes in this language make for the 
highest among unit costs listed in the figure. Home econom- 
ics (probably because of restrictions on the size of classes, 
fixed by the number of pupils for whom equipment is avail- 
able) is the next most expensive subject in the list, being 


- followed closely by French, chemistry, and shop work. The 


subject with the lowest cost is music, chiefly because of the 
larger classes enrolled in it. In endeavoring to account for 
the differences among the costs reported the reader should 
beware of inferring that they are brought about by differ- 
ences in the cost of equipment and supplies, since only 
teaching cost has been introduced in the computations. 
Most readers know of the increased cost of education in re- 
cent years, which accounts for differences shown in Figs. 96 
and 97 for the two school years represented. The difference 
in median costs for all subjects is that between 7.4 cents and 
11.7 cents, an increase of almost three fifths of the cost in the 
earlier year. Henry, in explaining the increase, shows that the 
average salary for a semester in the interval had increased from 
$904.06 to $1471.34, an increase somewhat in excess of three 
fifths. At the same time the average size of the class groups 
had increased from 28.7 pupils to 30.3 pupils, and the average 
teaching load in periods per week had decreased from 29.3 to 
28.7.1 These two shifts were such as to make for a small de- 
crease and a small increase, respectively, in unit costs. With- 
out doubt, as Henry concludes, the increase in salaries is the 
dominant influence in the actual increase in unit costs. 
Proportionate distribution of expenditures to different subjects. 
Before turning to a brief résumé of the factors determining 
such unit costs as have been illustrated, it is worth while to 
refer to another type of study of expenditures in secondary 
1 Henry, p. 48. 
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Subject ee oo in Cents 


191415 1922: a le 
1. English 19 121 


2. Latin 96 139 
3. German 80 113 
4. French 81 148 
5, Botany TI «122 
6.Chemistry 89 146 
T. History OT) tez 


8. Bookkeeping 69 110 
2} Gornerctal 16 115 


geography 
10. Mech { 
awing 69 113 
LL Shopwork 9.2 14.1 
12. Home : 16 1 15 0 
economics ~ : 


13. Music 4T TT. 


14. Freehand 
rachael) Prine 


L5All subjects T4 IL7 
5°} lowe, age ee 


Fic. 97. Median cost (in cents) of teaching per student-hour in twenty- 

two high schools of Chicago in 1914-1915 and 1922-1923 in certain sub- 

jects. (Black, 1914-1915; black and in outline combined, 1922-1923.) 

(From Table I, pp. 14-28, of Henry’s ‘‘Student-Hour Costs of Instruc- 

tion in Twenty-two Chicago High Schools” (a master’s thesis on file in 
The University of Chicago, 1925) ; see also (31)) 
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_ education, one which shows the proportionate distribution to 
the different subjects and subject groups of funds paid for 
teaching service. The method is simply that of (1) charging 
to each subject that portion of each teacher’s salary which is 
_ devoted to it, this amount being determined by the fraction 
of his teaching schedule given to the subject, (2) totaling all 

. amounts for each subject thus found, and (3) computing the 
proportion which this is of the total expenditure for teaching © 
in the school or group of schools. The proportions have usually 
been stated as so many dollars in each $1000, but they might 
just as conveniently be put in per cent. This method of study- 

_ ing expenditures has the advantage of being in a sense a test 
of the philosophy of education at work in a given situation. 
The illustrations presented in Table LIII are quoted from 
studies reported by Wilcox for high schools in South Dakota 
and in Des Moines, Iowa. The data are for 1917-1918 and, in 
view of shifts in emphasis from period to period, cannot be as- 
sumed to be fully representative of the present time. The high 
schools in South Dakota were distributed to three classes: 
(I) those with enrollments of 113 and larger, (II) those with ° 
from 50 to 112 pupils, and (III) those with from 1 to 49 pupils. 
Three high schools of Des Moines are represented. The pro- 
portionate expenditures are seen to be different for each of 
the groups of high schools, as may be found by reading across 
the four columns for any subject or group of subjects. Inter- 
esting results arise by adding the amounts in each column for 
certain larger subject groups. For example, the totals for 
the first six subjects in the four columns are, respectively, 

- $662, $756, $879, and $633 of every $1000. From this one 
may conclude that the small high schools emphasize the 
academic subjects even more than do the larger high schools. 
The same conclusion may be drawn for foreign language 
(subjects 2 and 8), for which the totals are, respectively, $114, 
$128, $194, and $119. The totals for the vocational subjects 
and practical arts (subjects 7-11) are $287, $224, $118, and 
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$306. The fine arts (other than literature) and physical edu- 
cation came in for only minor recognition in the working 
philosophies of secondary education in these communities in 
the period considered. 


TABLE LIII. AMOUNT IN EACH $1000 EXPENDED FOR INSTRUCTION 
SPENT FOR EACH SUBJECT OR SUBJECT GROUP IN SOUTH DAKOTA AND 
Des MOINES IN 1917-1918 ! 


SouTH SouTH DES 
SUBJECT Daxota I | Dakota II MOINES 

nglishys Mas oes ws ee Be te ee $160 $158 $195 
ating Rot ee cock Geeta eee 63 74 57 
Modern foreign language ... . 51 54 62 
Mathematics =. 5 . wie «asc 127 166 132 
Scienceauer at, be-all ee eae 163 148 93 
History and other social studies 98 156 94 
COMMerCce Fener ba) a0 oes eee. oe 89 28 168 
Manual arts (hen st sue 5, ee ee 92 85 (ab 
Home economics. ....... 86 78 67 
‘AgriCultUne ss... es etre del eke 11 _— —= 
Teacher training... . . 4. . 9 33 —_— 
IMUSIC ot ae Mais on ae 13 20 3 
ERATE NOTA WING. WX): hh kok cone ie 4 — 22 
Physical education. ...... 34 — 36 


The factors of teaching costs. One may infer from the illus- 
trative treatment of unit costs that a number of factors are 
influential in determining them. Among these are the size of 
enrollment or attendance of the high school, the size of the 
class, the teaching load (as measured by the number of 
periods per day or per week assigned to each teacher), the 
salaries of teachers, the subject, and the spread of the cur- 
riculum or offering. It may be judged that the first and the 
second of these (that is, the enrollment or attendance and the 
size of classes) are highly correlated, since the first, other 
things being equal, is certain to be markedly reflected in the 
second, Up to an enrollment or attendance of approximately 


1George M, Wileox (48), Tables V and IX, 
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three hundred in the actual school situation these factors ap- 
pear to be much more influential than any others. This may 
be inferred from the data on annual costs per pupil cited 
above from New York. It is shown also by White! in a study 
of costs per pupil-recitation for high schools in Washington. 
The cost for this type of unit is shown to decrease from the 
smallest high schools up to those enrolling about three hun- 
dred pupils, when it takes an upward turn. It may be correct , 
to infer that the higher costs in the larger schools are attrib- 
utable to better salaries, to somewhat lighter teaching sched- 
ules, or to both these factors. The subject is for the most part 
only indirectly a factor in determining unit costs, since such 
differences as are found among the subjects can usually be 
accounted for by variation in size of class, salaries, or teaching 
schedule. Differences in costs owing to the range of offering 
are also largely related to enrollment or attendance, to size of 
class, or to other factors already mentioned. 

No extended contemplation of costs or of the factors de- 
termining them is required to disclose their close relation to 
the financial efficiency of a high school or system of secondary 
schools. Educational considerations are, of course, para- 
mount, but even these demand that account be taken of the 
financial aspects of the whole problem of secondary educa- 
tion. To illustrate only, reference may be made once more 
to the high unit costs in small schools and to the urgency 
of avoiding in a state or other system an undue proportion 
of undersized institutions. The desirability of such a policy 
was discussed in Chapter VI, in which data were presented 
showing the undue proportion of small high schools. Again, 
with the size of class highly influential in determining costs, 
there is raised the question of the proper size of class groups 
for most efficient instruction, a question just now to the 
front in school administration. In the light of the expan- 
sion of secondary education which we have experienced in 

1R. J. White (42), 
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recent decades and of the continued expansion which seems 
to be ahead, class groups will need to be kept as large as 
is consistent with the achievement of all essential educa- 
tional values. It does not appear unlikely that investigation 
_ will shortly demonstrate the feasibility, with all vital inter- 
ests conserved, of increasing the size of class groups beyond 
the numbers traditionally approved, at least in some kinds 
of school work. 

Our willingness and ability to pay for the expanding program. 
Finally, when we consider the financial responsibilities in- 
volved in our secondary-school program, there arises again 
the question Should we go forward with it? which obtruded 
itself in the first chapter (p. 14). Among recent writers who 
have put this question and essayed an answer to it is Judd. 
He raises the question in connection with a citation of the 
increase in costs for public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion between 1910 and 1920: while elementary-school costs 
increased by 112 per cent, high-school costs increased by 
371 per cent, totaling two hundred and forty millions in 1920. 
Specifically, Judd’s question is How far will the public tolerate 
such a disproportionate increase in expenditures for high 
schools? He points out that ‘“‘there are some people who 
believe ... that the American plan of a free high-school edu- 
cation for all comers must be abandoned.”’ His answer on the 
score of the American’s willingness is partly in the nature of 
rhetorical questions : 


Is there anyone who seriously believes that American com- 
munities are going to put an end to these expansions? Can any- 
one imagine the members of a city council or a mayor saying 
that they will stand for reélection on a platform of abandonment 
of the high schools? Is there a social reformer who will try to 
convince American families that their boys and girls will fit into 
the industrial scheme better if they are given as meager an 
education as the law will permit? 


1 Judd (33). 
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Of course, there is no one who will try to stem the tide. The 
high school is here, and it is expanding at an astounding rate. 
It is costly and is about to cost more. The problem is not how 
to curtail it or how to contract its operations. The real problems 
are of a wholly different order. 


The problems listed are those of obtaining support from 
sources other than taxes on real property only, of eliminating 
waste of various kinds, and of exhibiting ‘‘clearly to the 
people of the United States the reasons why the American 
high school costs so much. It is my firm conviction that they 
will see that there is a public return in the broadest sense 
from this democratic expenditure of public funds. If they are 
convinced, I believe that they will gladly pay more liberally 
in the future than they have in the past for free high schools.”’ ! 

While considering the problem of willingness and ability 
to pay for the expanding program of secondary education — 
more especially the ability — it is pertinent to quote from a 
brief treatment by Seligman of the general problem of financ- 
ing the rising costs of education. This authority, referring to 
a ‘“‘present educational embarrassment” of a financial sort, 
points to two types of remedy, one economic and the other 
political. The first has to do with the development of a fiscal 
system responding to modern needs, tapping the resources of 
the community according to the relative ability of individuals 
to pay, which is no longer to be measured by general property 
assessments; the second concerns relinquishment of local 
sources as almost the sole sources of school revenues, and 
the substitution in larger part of state sources. Seligman’s 
conclusion is that ‘‘the wealth is here; the educational needs 
are here; all that is necessary is to bring about a correlation 
between the two.’’? 

If it should turn out — an eventuation hardly to be ex- 
pected — that the American people are unwilling or unable 

1 Judd (33). 
2 Edwin R. A. Seligman (40). 
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to finance the expanding program, there would need to be a 
profound revision of our American philosophy. A recasting 
of this philosophy would be called for not merely in its edu- 
cational phases but also as touching all our political and 
social conceptions. Our aspirations to a truly democratic 
society are posited on a popularization of intelligence which 
is not to be achieved through a system of free schools limited 
to what we think of as elementary education: it requires the 
training of almost the whole population above the traditional 
common-school level. For the nation to admit unwillingness 
or inability to afford this higher training would be tantamount 
to abandonment of our democratic convictions. Long before 
these would be abandoned we should find our people prepared 
to make serious sacrifices to maintain them. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
1. Discuss the need for a site of at least ten acres for a high 
school of a thousand pupils. 


2. Check the provisions for space in some high-school build- 
ing or junior-high-school building against the list provided in 
Table LIL. 


3. What provisions for space are to be found in the floor plans 
of the senior high school in Dubuque not made in the junior 
. high school in Pontiac? 


4. Score a high-school building by means of the Strayer- 
Engelhardt standards as given in Reference (9) below. 


5. Make’ a study of the use of space in some high-school 
building by the method followed by Packer as referred to above. 


6. To what subjects is multiple use of classrooms applicable? 


7. Plan library facilities for a small high school of four teachers 
and from seventy to eighty pupils. 


8. How should a high-school staff go about it to increase the 
library facilities ? 
9. How is the librarian to know the needs of classroom work? 
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10. What are the pros and cons of combining the study hall 
with the library reading room? 


11. What are the standards for high-school libraries in your state? 


12. Inquire into costs per pupil in some particular high school 
or state system of high schools. 


13. What are the factors of cost that make high-school costs 
per pupil greater than elementary-school costs? 


14. What justification is there for higher costs per pupil in 
-secondary schools than in elementary schools? 


15. Make a study of expenditures for some high school by the 
method used by Wilcox (p. 731) and compare the results with 
his figures. 
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A. LINES ALONG WHICH STANDARDS HAVE BEEN SET 
FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS AND THE 
NUMBERS OF STATES SETTING THE STANDARDS! 


STANDARDS PERTAINING TO NUMBER OF 
STATES 
1. Length of term required 40 
2. Amount of work which must be offered (4 years). 13 
8. Length of recitation periods . -_ 39 
4. Number of subjects a pupil may carry 21 
5. Minimum requirements for graduation (in amount) _ 36 
6. Unit of credit defined . a3 
7. Records to be kept . 32 
8. Supervision of the school (in time of school head) 13 
9. Requirements as to elementary school in the district 16 
10. Admission requirements for pupils . . 15 
11. Number of teachers required ve 41 
12. Maximum number of pupils in a class 17 
13. Minimum number of pupils in a class . 4 
14. Teacher-pupil ratio . : 14 
15. Teaching load in recitation periods : 35 
16. Number of pupils required 15 
17. Program of studies . 3 39 
18. Courses required for graduation 26 
19. Preparation of teachers . 39 
20. Preparation of principal or superintendent 11 
21. Miscellaneous provisions concerning the adininiktration, of 
the school . 39 
22. Site 12 
23. Location-—_.—. 4 
24, Building (general) 28 
25. Heating 20 
26. Lighting 26 
27. Water Bova Fare 16 
Zee bolets . ss « 18 
29. Ventilation 18 
30. Cleaning ; 12 
81. Corridors and halls : 7 


1 Introduced through the courtesy of Dr. Oliver L. Troxel, School of Educa- 
tion, Municipal University of Wichita, Kansas. 
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STANDARDS PERTAINING TO 


STATES 
89° Recitation rooms |. 0. Eanes ee car ittiess ROR Tie 14 
SS eAssemDply TOO sete a hoe ee Eo mee eda een ee 7 
345 Gommercial rooms and shops 975 5. 2 2) 2840 - - s 9 
SouGymnasiunl wee es Pes a ee ee 3 
86. Science, home economics, and other special rooms .. . . 11 
37. Seating and equipment (general). ........... 28 
$8 laboratories: (eet wy. <A Al. 0s ee. = oh ee ee 24 
39) aboratory equipment So. 2 2 = -, <0 pi) eee ee ee 29 
AQuLibrary standards so =e 68 in canes Glee ee 42 


B. STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(Adopted March 20, 1926) 


STANDARD 1. BUILDINGS 


The location and construction of the building, the lighting, 
heating and ventilation of the rooms, the nature of the lavatories, 
corridors, closets, water supply, school furniture, apparatus, and 
methods of cleaning shall be such as to insure hygienic conditions 
for both pupils and teachers. 


STANDARD 2. LIBRARY AND LABORATORIES 


The library and laboratory facilities must be adequate to meet 
the needs of instruction in all courses offered. The library should 
be classified and catalogued, and an annual inventory should be 
made of laboratory and shop equipment. 


STANDARD 8. RECORDS 


Accurate and complete records of attendance and scholarship 
must be kept in such form as to be conveniently used and safely 
preserved. 


STANDARD 4. REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


No four-year high school that does not require fifteen units or 
more for graduation and no three-year high school that does not 
require eleven units or more for graduation shall be accredited. 
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‘The school year shall consist of a minimum of thirty-six weeks. 
The minimum length of a recitation period shall be forty minutes, 
exclusive of all time used in changing of classes or teachers. 

A unit course of study in a secondary school is defined as 
a course covering an academic year that shall include in the 
aggregate not less than the equivalent of one hundred twenty 
sixty-minute hours of classroom work — two hours of shop or . 
laboratory work being equivalent to one hour of prepared class- 
room work. 


STANDARD 5. INSTRUCTION AND SPIRIT 


The efficiency of instruction, the acquired habits of thought 
and study, the general intellectual and moral tone of a school 
and the cooperative attitude of the community are paramount 
factors, and therefore only schools that rank well in these par- 
ticulars, as evidenced by rigid, thoroughgoing, sympathetic in- 
spection, shall be considered eligible for the list. 


STANDARD 6. SALARIES 


No school shall hereafter be accredited whose salary schedule 
is not sufficient to command and retain teachers whose qualifica- 
tions are such as required by this Association. The interpretation 
of this requirement shall be a matter of special responsibility for 
the State Committee. 


STANDARD 7. PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


All schools accredited by the Association shall maintain the 
following standards respecting teachers : 

a. The minimum attainments of a teacher of any academic 
subject, and of the supervisors of teachers of such subjects, shall 
be equivalent to graduation from a college belonging to the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Such requirements shall not be construed as retroactive. 

b. The minimum professional training of a teacher of any 
academic subject, and the supervisors of teachers of such sub- 
jects, shall be eleven semester hours in education. After Sep- 
tember 1, 1925, this requirement shall be fifteen semester hours 
in education. This additional requirement shall not be construed 


as retroactive. 
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The Association recommends the following types of courses as 
meeting the spirit of this standard: educational psychology, 
principles of secondary education, theory of teaching, special 
methods in subject taught, observation and practice of teaching, 
history of education, educational sociology, and school admin- 
istration and supervision. 

c. It is reeommended that as far as possible, teachers be assigned 
according to their major subjects in collegiate preparation. 


STANDARD 8. THE TEACHING LOAD 
Some factors conditioning the efficiency of instruction are 


1. The pupil-teacher ratio as shown by the average daily 
attendance. 

2. The number of classes taught by the teachers. 

3. The number of student hours per teacher. 

The Association recommends the following as norms: 

1. Pupil-teacher ratio — 25 to 1. 

2. The number of classes taught by the teacher — 5 daily. 

3. The total number of pupil-periods per day — 150 per teacher. 

An average enrollment in the school in excess of thirty pupils 
per teacher shall be considered as a violation of this standard. 
For interpreting this standard the principal, vice-principals, 
study-hall teachers, vocational advisers, librarians, and other 
supervisory officers may be counted as teachers for such portion 
of their time as they devote to the management of the high 
school. In addition, such clerks as aid in the administration of 
the high school may be counted on the basis of two full-time 
clerks for one full-time teacher. 


STANDARD 9. THE PUPIL LOAD 


Four unit courses, or the equivalent in fractional unit courses 
as defined in Standard 4, shall be considered the normal amount 
of work carried for credit toward graduation by the average 
or medium student. It is advised that only such students as 
rank in ability in the upper 25 per cent of the student body 
may be allowed to take more than four units for credit. A 


different practice in the school must be explained to the State 
Committee. 
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STANDARD 10. THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The association recommends that three units in English, two 
units in Social Science, one unit in Biological Science or one unit 
in General Science, and one unit in physical education or health 
(with or without credit) be required for graduation for all 
_ students in the four-year high school. 

It further recommends the introduction of vocational subjects 
such as agriculture, manual training, household economics, and 
commercial subjects into schools where local conditions render 
’ such introduction feasible. The Association will hold that a 
sufficient number of qualified teachers must be provided to care 
adequately for all instruction offered. No new school will be 
accredited with less than five full-time teachers of academic 
subjects, each of whom will teach in the field of his or her major 
or minor specialization in collegiate preparation. - 
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significance of conjunction with 
junior-high-school movement, 244— 
247; European analogy, 247-265; 
training of teachers for, 689 

Junior high school, beginnings, 37-38 ; 
spread of reorganization, 38-40; in- 
fluences impelling development, 40- 
41; peculiar functions of, 220-223 ; 
relative importance of peculiar func- 
tions, 223-226; period of transition 
and guidance, 226-227 ; features of, 
228-233; grades included, 229-231 ; 
program of studies, 231-232; effects 
on institutions above and below, 
233-235 ; significance of conjunction 
with junior-college movement, 244- 
247; European analogy, 247-265; 
in smaller communities, 289-294; 
English in, 398-399; social studies 
in, 412-414; science in, 427-428; 
mathematics in, 4388-442; foreign 
languages in, 456-458 ; manual arts 
in, 474-475; music in, 498; art in, 
503; program of studies, 539, 542; 
training of teachers for, 688-689 : 
space in junior-high-school build- 
ings, 696-697 


Kalamazoo case, 35-36 
Keener, E. E., 12, 104, 128, 546 
King, Irving, 74 

Kirby, T. J., 449-450 

Koos, F. H., 654, 656 


Language. See English composition, 
Foreign language 

Lathrop, F. W., 378 

Latin, 445-452, "453-454. See Foreign 
language ie 

Latin grammar school, beginnings 
in New England, 16-18; in other 
colonies, 18; aim and curricu- 
lum, 19-20; control and support, 


20 
Lewis, W. D., 152 


Library, 713-721; réle of, 718-715; 
forms of administration, 715-716; 
space and equipment, 716-718; li- 
brarian, 718-719; enhancing the 
usefulness of, 719-721 

Literature. See Reeee literature 

Lombard, E. C., 626, 

Lull, H. G:, 152 

Lyon, L. S., 322 


McCann, M. R., 307 

MacDonald, Arthur, 58 

McGregor, A. ae es 87, 88-89, 90 

McMurry, F. M., 

Madsen, I. N., ey Thr, 569 

Manual arts, 466-475; development 
and present status of, 466-468; 
aims and values of, 468-472; con- 
tent of, 472-474; in the junior high 
school, 474-475 

Marshall, H. C., 456, 457 

Mathematics, recent trend in enroll- 
ment in the whole country, 358; 
in Minnesota, 362; development 
and present status, 428-429; teach- 
ers’ opinions of aims and values, 429- 
431; aims proposed by the National 
Committee, 431-486; aims pro- 
posed by Committee on the Prob- 
lem of Mathematics, 436-487; 
proposed program in the junior high 
school, 4388-442 

Meiklejohn, Alexander, 200 

Mental discipline. See Transfer of 
training 

Mental growth. See Psychological de- 
velopment 

Miller, G. R., 452 

Miller, H. L., 245 

Modern foreign language, aims and 
values, 452-454. See also Foreign 
language 

Monroe, Paul, 152 

Moore, H. H., 463 

Mortensen, Harald, 389 

Multiple-curriculum type of pro- 
gram of studies, description of, 
519; number of curricula offered, 


522-524; relative merit of, 524— 
526 

Murdock, Katherine, 82 

Music, 495-498; aims and values 
of, 496-497; proposed offering, 
497-498; in junior high school, 
498 


Musie and drawing, recent trend in 
enrollment, in the whole country, 
360; in Minnesota, 364 " 

Myers, C. E., 295-296 
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Nash, H. B., 138, 275, 276 

National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements, 149, 373, 431-433, 
486, 488, 440, 441 

National Conference Committee, 396 

National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 739 

National Joint Committee on English, 
387, 393-394 

Negroes, educational facilities for, 354 

Nichols, J. H., 505 

Night high school, 352-354 

Nixon, O. F., 610, 612 

Nunn, J. H., 717 


Objectives of secondary education, 
150-174 

OBrien, F. P., 127, 141 

Offering of the secondary school, gen- 
eral considerations, 357-385; aca- 
demie subjects, 386-465; special 
subjects, 466-515; program of 
studies, 516-558 

Organization of secondary schools, 
size and distribution of high schools, 
201-219; junior high school and 
junior college, 220-269; rural-high- 
school problem, 270-298; voca- 
tional education, 289-338; other 
types, 339-356 


Packer, P. C., 708, 709, 711, 735 
Parent-teacher associations, 625-627 
Parker, S. C., 152, 177, 179 
Parkhurst, Helen, 547 

Hari tiene coéperative courses, 306- 


Pechstein, L. A., 86, 87, 88-89, 90 

Peik, W. E., 558 

Phelps, C. L., 177 

Phillips, F. M., 4 

Physical education, 508-509; devel- 
opment and status of, 5038-504; 
aims and values of, 504-506; pro- 
gram of, 506-508; in junior high 
school, 508-509; relationship to 

“ supervision of health, 509 

Physical growth of the adolescent, 50— 
70; in stature, 50-52; individual- 
izing the growth curve, 52-54; 
weight, 55; capacity, 66-58; 
changes in circulatory system, 59; 
primary and secondary sex charac- 
teristics, 59-60; endocrine glands, 
60-61; mortality and morbidity, 
61-62; onset of puberty, 63-68; 
educational implications, 68-70; 
pierine for secondary education, 


Physical and mental growth, 49-96; 
adolescence as a period of growth, 
49-50; physical growth, 50-70; 
psychological development, 70-90 

Physical training, recent trend in en- 
rollment in Minnesota, 364. See 
also Physical education ? 

Popularization of secondary education, 
in the United States and other coun- 
tries compared, 9-11; meaning of 
popularization, 11-12; influence on 
mentality of pupils, 12-13; in- 
fluences toward, 13-15 

Potter, G. M., 349 

Powers, J. O., 113, 391, 674-678 

Powers, S. R., 568 

Practical arts, recent trend in enroll- 
ment in the whole country, 360; in 
Minnesota, 363-364. See also Man- 
ual arts 

Pratt, Q..G.,.39 

Preparation for higher institutions, 
158-161 

Price, W. R., 452 ; 

Principal, 682-686; the work of, 682— 
684; training and experience, 684— 
686; professionalizing the principal- 
ship, 686; remuneration, 686. 

Private schools, growth of, 2-9; pro- 
portion of pupils and schools in, 6-9; 
extent of private secondary educa- 
tion, 3438-344; segregation and co- 
education, 344 ; distribution of pupils 
to subjects, 345-346; distribution of 
pupils by years, 346-348; relative 
efficiency of graduates in college, 
848-350; service of, 350-351 

Proctor, W. M., 218-214, 245, 569 

Professional ethics, 678-679 

Program of studies, meaning of term, 
516; reasons for considering, 516— 
518; types of, 516-526;  single- 
curriculum type, 518-519 ;-multiple- 
curriculum type, 519; constants- 
with-variables type, 519-520; com- 
bination type, 520-521; proportion- 
ate use of different types, 521-522 ; 
number and kinds of curricula 
offered, 522-524; relative merits of 
four types, 524-526; curriculum 
organization, 526-529; programs in 
junior and senior high school, 589-— 
543; adaptation to individual 
differences, 543-555 

Psychological development of the ado- 
lescent, 70-90; diverging beliefs 
concerning, 70-71; saltatory men- 
tal change, 71-73; gradual change, 
74-75; evidence on nature of devel- 
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opment, 75-83; relationship be- 
tween physical and mental growth, 
83-85; time of arrival of men- 
tal maturity, 85; changes in emo- 
tional life and interests, 86-89; 
psychopathology, 89-90; mean- 
ae for secondary education, 91— 


Puberty, onset of, 63-70; ages, 63-64; 
school grades, 64-69; educational 
implications, 68—70 

Public high school, earliest, 26-27; 
rise of high-school movement, 27-28 ; 
development in New York State, 
28-31; aims of the high school, 31— 
34; length of course, 34-85; Kal- 
amazoo case, 35-36; emergence of 
state systems, 36; factors in high- 
school movement, 36-37 

Publications, 609-613; values of, 609-— 
611; principles of organization for 
a school paper, 611-612; frequency 
of issue and source of funds, 612- 
613; possibilities for school paper 
in small high schools, 613 

Publicity, 628-631; réle of, 628-630; 
avenues of, 630-631 

Pupil participation in school control, 
614-616; recent shift in concept of, 
614; values claimed for, 614-615; 
obstacles, 615; principles of organ- 
ization and establishment, 615-616; 
plans of organization, 616 


Rapeer, L. W., 152, 507 

Reavis, W. C., 609, 611 

Regier, A. J., 361 

Reichard, C. E., 641, 644 

Reorganization of secondary edu- 
cation, inferences for, 197-198; 
significance of conjunction of jun- 
ior high school and junior college, 
244-247; European analogy, 247- 
265 

Richards, E. B., 452, 465 

Robinson, Eleanor, 517 

Rodgers, J. H., 232, 494 

Rugg, Earl, 412 

Rugg, H. O., 373, 412, 437 

Rural high schools, number of, 206- 
208; present limitations of, 270- 
277; organizing for the improve- 
ment of, 278-296; consolidation, 
278-289; junior-high-school reor- 
ganization in, 289-294; curriculum 
modification, 294-296; curricula in, 
5387-539 

Russell, J. E., 256 

Rynearson, Edward, 152 


Salaries of teachers, 679-681 

Saltatory mental changes, theory of, 
71-73; evidence on nature of 
development, 75-83 

Sargent, Walter, 514 

School control, pupil participation in. 
See Pupil participation in school 
control 

School plant, 698-721; housing and 
oe Tia 693-713; library, 713- 


School population, the nature of, 49- 
149; physical and mental growth 
of, 49-98; variation and selection 
in, 99-149 

Schorling, R. A., 484 

Schweppe, Emma, 412 

Science, recent trend in enrollment in 
the whole country, 358; in Min- 
nesota, 362; development and 
present status, 414-417; aims and 
values, 417-422; proposed pro- 
grams, 422-423; content of general 
science, 424-425; emphasis in biol- 
ogy, 425-427; in the junior high 
school, 427-428 

Sears, J. B., 722, 724 

Searson, J. W., 395, 398 

Secondary education, recent rapid 
growth, 1-15; development of, 1-47; 
the four historical types of second- 
ary schools, 16; Latin grammar 
school, 16-20; academy, 20-26; 
public high school, 26-37; extended 
secondary school, 37-46; aims and 
functions of, 150-174 

Selection. See Variation, Elimination 

Seligman, E. R. A., 735 

Senior high school, programs of stud- 
jes, 589-541; 542-5438 

Single-curriculum type of program of 
studies, 518-519; relative merits of, 
524-526 

Size and distribution of high schools, 
201-219; distribution by enroll- 
ment, 202-205; number of large 
high schools, 205; city, village and 
rural high schools, 206-208 ; popular- 
ization, 208-209; conditions affect- 
ing size of high schools, 208-219; sex 
and race segregation, 209-210 ; com- 
petition of private schools, 210; dis- 
tribution of population, 211-212; 
state policies, 212-215 

Small, W. H., 18 

Small, W. S., 509 

Small high schools, curricula in, 537— 
539 

Smedley, F. W., 56, 57 
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Smith, D. E., 4385 

Smith, H. B., 313 

Smith, H. J., 467, 468, 469, 470, 472, 
473 

Smith, L. W., 670 

Smith-Hughes Act, 302, 303, 313 

Snedden, David, 152, 177, 330, 334, 
387, 464 

Social studies, recent trend in enroll- 
ment, in the whole country, 359- 
860; in Minnesota, 362; develop- 
ment and present status of, 400, 
401; aims and values, 401-406; 
the program in, 406-411; determin- 
ing the content, 411; in the junior 
high school, 412-414 

Sparks, Jared, 21 


Special subjects, 466-515; manual 
arts, 466-475; home economics, 
476-486; agriculture, 487-489; 


commercial, 489-495; music, 495- 
498; art, 499-502; physical educa- 
tion, 503-509 

Special-type high schools, 339-343; 
technical high school, 340-341; 
comprehensive high school, 341- 
342; boys’ and girls’ high schools, 
342; private school, 343-351; 
night high school, 352-354; fa- 
cilities for negroes, 354 

Staff problems, 637-692; teaching 
load, 637-646; subject distribution 


of teaching load, 646-656; teachers’ . 


training and experience, 657-666; 
teachers’ meetings, 667-672; social 
aspects of teaching position, 672— 
673; ethics of the teaching pro- 
fession, 673-679; salaries, 679-681 ; 
principal, 682-686 

Standards, set by states for classify- 
ing high schools, 741-742; set by 
North Central Association for ac- 
crediting, 742—745 

State systems of high schools, emer- 
gence of, 36 

Stecher, L., I., 58, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
82, 838, 96, 97 

Steel, H. J., 708 

Stenquist, J. L., 573 

Stevens, B. M., 493 

Stockwell, L. E., 313 

Stout, J. B., 16, 31, 38, 152, 401, 415, 
429, 448, 476, 490, 504 

Straubenmueller, Gustave, 552 

Strayer, G. D., 706, 707, 717 

Struthers, A. B., 636 

Stuart, M. H., 332 

Student government. See Pupil par- 
ticipation in school control 


Studies, disciplinary values of, 367- 


Subject values, need for well- 
established conceptions, 365-366; 
criteria of, 365-371; aims and func- 
tions of secondary education as 
criteria, 366-367; disciplinary val- 
ues, 367-371 ; 

Subjects taken, recent trends in, 357— 
365; for the whole country, 357-— 
360; for Minnesota, 360-365 

Sullivan, L. R:, 82 

Suzzallo, Henry, 158, 404 

Sylvester, R. H., 107 


Tappan, H. P., 247-248 

Teachers’ meetings, 667-672 

Teachers’ training and experience, 
657-666; graduation from higher 
institution and degrees held, 657— 
659; preparation in subjects taught, 
659-662; training in professional 
subjects, 662-664; experience, 664— 
666 

Teaching load, 637-656; number of 
daily recitations, 637-639 ; number 
of pupil-recitations per teacher, 
639-640; factors in teaching load, 
640-645; adjusting the teaching 
load, 645-646; number of subjects 
taught, 646-648; recurrence of 
single-subject assignment, 646-649 ; 
recurrence of identical combina- 
tions of subjects, 649-650; recom- 
mendation for improving the situa- 
tion, 650-653; time spent in co- 
operation, 654-656 : 

Teaching staff. See Staff problems 

Technical high school, 340-341 

pe yt L. M., 61-62, 89, 125, 128, 

Terry, P. W., 695 

Thomas, W. I., 100 

Thompson, H. G., 452, 465 

Thompson (Woolley), H. B., 101 

Theneen, L. G., 406, 422, 441, 517, 

Thorndike, E. L., 12-18, 74, 108-109, 
868, 369, 370, 371, 451, 471, 571 

Toops, H. A., 573 

Touton, F. C., 636 

Tracy, Frederick, 71, 72, 73 

Trade courses, full-time, 305 

Training of teachers. See Teachers’ 
training 

Peete of training, fostering of, 162— 


Transition, the junior high school a 
period of, 226-227 
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Transportation of pupils, 287-288 

Trilling, M. B., 480 

Troxel, O. L., 741 

Tryon, R. M., 463 

Turner, J. M., 307, 309 

Twiss, G. R., 421 

Types of secondary schools. See Or- 
ganization of secondary schools 


Uhl, W. L., 386-387 

University, aims of, 190-193; com- 
parison with secondary-school aims 
and functions, 192-193; general 
comparison, 193-197 


_ Values, subject. See Subject values 

Van Denburg, J. H., 119, 126, 140, 141 

Van Wagenen, M. J., 110, 111 

Variation, factors of, 99-104; he- 
redity, 99-100; environmental in- 
fluences, 100-101; sex, 101-103; 
maturity, 103; selection, 103-104; 
nature of, 104-113; in age, 104- 
106; in physical traits, 106-107; 
in general intelligence, 107-109; in 
achievement, 109-111; in tastes 
and interests, 111-113 

Variation and selection, 99-149; va- 
riation among pupils, 99-113; fac- 
tors of elimination, 114-143; impli- 
cations for secondary education, 
143-146 

Vestibule schools, 311-312 

Vocational education, 299-356; need 
for, 299-302; movement for, 299- 


305; development of facilities for, 
302-303; rapid development under 
Federal aid, 3038-305; full-time 
trade courses, 305; types of, 305— 
323; part-time coéperative courses, 
306-309; corporation apprentice 
schools, 309-311; vestibule schools, 
311-312; continuation school, 312— 
317; vocational agriculture, 317— 
318; home economics, 319-321; 
business, 321-323; lines of, 324— 
325; problems of, 324-335; make- 
up of, 325-328; separation from 
general education, 328-333; teach- 
ers for, 333; cost, 334 

Vocational guidance. See Guidance 

Vocational training, 155-156. See 
Vocational education 

Votaw, L. D., 612-613 


White, R. J., 733 

Whitford, W. G., 500, 501 
Wilcox, G. M., 732 

Williams, J. F., 505 

Wilson, G. M., 379, 483 

Wilson, H. B., 177 

Wilson, Woodrow, 200 

Windes, E. E., 270, 277 

Woody, Clifford, 647, 663 
Works, G. A., 270, 287, 296, 318 
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